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biorix ftirs up the Atuatici and the Nervil 
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SECT. II. 905 


NSAR males preparations A bis * 
into Great- Britain. Before be paſſes over, 
he reduces the Treviri, who meditated à re- 
volt. He takes with bim all the prime nobility 
of Gaul. Dumnorix, refuſing to go, is killed. 
Ceſar's paſſage, and exploits in Great Britain. 
He grants peace to the conquered nations, and 
returns to Gaul. He finds it quiet in appear- 
ance, and puts his legions into winter-quarters. 
Taſgetius, King of the Carnutes, a friend of. 
the Romans, is aſſaſſinated. Ambiorix, King 
of the Eburones,, joining treachery to open force, 


entirely deſtroys à Romas legion, and Foe: co- 


boris, that wintered in bis territories. 


attack Q. Cicero. Vigorous defence of the Ro- 
mans. Singular example of military e 
between two Roman Centurions. Caeſar comes 
to Cicero's aſſiſtance, with à di 
of admiration. The Gauls; to the number of 
fixty thouſand, are vanquiſhed and put to flight 
by Ceſar, who had but ſeven thouſand men. 


with him. Grief and mourning of Ceſar, for 


bis legion exterminated by Ambiorix. He paſſes 


ibe winter in Gaul, which was all over in 


motion. Indutiomarus, King of the Treviri, 
is killed in a fight with Labienus, Page 1 
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Cæſar raiſes two new pt in Italy, and borrows 
one of Pompey. Caeſar's expeditions during the 
winter, The meaſures Ceſar takes to ſeture bis 
wengeance againſt Ambiorix and the Eburones. 
Hs ſubdues the Menapii. The Trevirt are van- 
guiſbed and ſubjetted by Labienus. Ceſar paſſes 
be Rhine a ſecond time. He goes at lehgth into 
be country. of the Eburones, and undertakes to 
_ © extirpate them. Extreme, unzxpefed, danger 
to which a legion, commanded by Q. Cicero, is 
exposed from the Sicambri. The country of the 
- FEburones is ravaged ; but Ambiorix makes bis 
' eſcape from Ceſar. Ceſar cauſes Acco, Chi 
e the Senones, to be condemned and extcutes. 
He goes to Italy, to paſs there the winter, 26 
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Origin of the Parthians. Arſaces Founder of that 
Empire; which is extended under the fucceſſors 
f that Prince. Their manners at firſt ſavage, 

_ afterwards ſoftened by luxury. Their manner of 
_  figbting. They were always on horſe-back, Their 
_ armies. compoſed of nothing almaſt but flaves. 

Character of their genius. Parricide very com- 
mon in the houſe of the Arſacide. The contempt 
_ © Craſſus had for vulgar ſuperſtitions prejudicial 
o bim. The war be waged-with the Parthians 
was altogether unjuſt. Saying of Dejotarus to 

_ Craſſus upon bis age. Craſſus enters Meſops- 
tamia ; and, having ſubdued ſome towns, re- 
turns to paſs the winter in Syria. His avarice. © 

He plunders the temple of Hierapolis, and that 
ef Feruſalem, Pompey and Craſſus always un- 

«. fortunate after they 1 profaned the temple of 


CONTENTS. 
the true Cod. Pretended preſages of the miſ-. 
Fortune of Craſſus. Young Craſſus comes from 

| Gaul to join bis father. Exceſſive confidence of 
| Craſſus. Diſheartening of his army by what they 
bear of the valour of the Parthians. Artabazus, 
. King of Armenia, ally of the Romans, The 
_ Parihian King goes in perſon againſt Artabazus 
and ſends Surena againſt Craſſus. Birth, riches, 
. charatter, of Surena. Craſſus paſſes the Euphra- 
tes, and re- enters Meſopotamia. Abgarus, King 
of Edeſſa, betrays Craſſus. Craſſus prepares to 
fight the Parthians, Battle. Young Craſſus, 
after extraordinary mm of valour given, be- 
ing overcome, cauſes himſelf to be killed. by bis 
 #fquire. Heroic conſtancy of Craſſus his father, 
Night puts an end to the fight, Grief and dif- 
couragement of the Roman ſoldiers and their 
General, ey retire by favour of the night to 
the city of Carre, The Parthians purſue them. 
Craſſus leaves Carre in the night, and truſts 
again to a traitor. Caſſius, bis Quæſtor, ſepa- 
rates from the army; and ſaves himſelf in Syria. 
Craſſus is like to eſcape from the Parthians. 
. Perfidy of Surena, who fraudulently invites him 
10 a conference. The mutiny of the Roman ſol- 
_ diers compels him to go to it. He is ſlain there. 
Craſſus was a man of ſmall capacity, and great 
preſumption. Surena'”s inſolence after his victory. 
Craſſuss head is carried to the King of the 
Parthians in Armenia. Page 38 
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Ade death of Craſſus fatal to the Roman liberty. 
| Deathof Julia, Cæſar's daughter and Pompey's 


wife 


— 


\ 


contents 
wie. She'is interred in the Campus Martius. 
© Plancius accuſed. Cicero's gratitude. Three 
ell Tribunes accuſed; and one of them con- 


demned. Scaurus accuſed, and acquitted. | Cato 
Preætor. Singularity of bis dreſs. Extrava- 
gant caballing of the Candidates. Cato oppoſes 


bis diſorder ; and, being in conſequence of it 


inſulted by the populace, quiets them authorita- 
be Candidates for the 

' Tribuneſhip, under the gaurantee of Cato. In- 
trigues for the Conſulſbip. Infamous apree- 

ment between the Candidates and the Confuls. 
Pontinius's triumph. Long Interregnum, oc- 


|  * rafioned principally by Pompey's ambition. The 


© Tribunes alſo contribute thereto. Conſuls named 
at laſt with Pompey's aſſiſtance. Fruitleſs en- 
dea vours of the Conſuls to appoint fucceſſors. 
AA dileſbip of Favonius, Cato's imitator. Cato 
"regulates the expence of Favonius's ſhews, with 
much ſimplicity; which is notwithſtanding reh/hed 
© by the people. Furious cabals of the Candidates 
for the Conſulſhip, Milo, Hypſeus, and Metellus 
© "Scipio. The wiſhes of the beſt Romans for Milo: 
His Competitors bad for them Pompey and Clo- 
dius. Clodius killed by Milo. Great diſturbance 
at Rome on account of Clodius's death and fu- 
neral. Nomination of an Interrex, Milo re- 
turns to Rome, and continues to ſollicit for the 
_ Conſulſhip. Continuation of the troubles. Salluſt, 
then Tribune, perſonal enemy of Milo. Cælius 
en the contrary protetts him. Extraordinary 
"Zeal of Cicero in Milo's defence. * Pompey is 
. created Conſul alone. Pompey's ſatisfaction. His 
thanks to Cato, who anſwers bim harſhly. Pom- 
pey marries Cornelia, daughter of Metellus $ci- 
pio. Pompey's new laws againſt force and 
, rorruption. He reforms and abridges judicial 
proceedings. Milo accuſed. Cicero is diſcon- 
Cn e certed 


CONTENTS 


certed in bis defence. of bim. General idea of 
the oration ue have. of Cicero for Mila. Ad. 
dreſs of the.arater.in handling what. regarded 
| Pompey, He ſubſtitutes his cum intreaties and 
and tears in the roam of thoſe that Mila diſ- 
 Gained to empley, Mila is condemned. He re- 
tires ta Marſeille. His ſaying about the oration 
which (Cicero compaſed after his trial. Fe | 
mes in conſequence of this. lus 
Seipis, being, 4ceuſed of corruption, is ſaved by 
Pane; uo on the cantrary refuſes bis offi/- 
dance 1% Hypſqus and Seaurus. Pompey names 
For bis. Cullegue, Metellus Scipio.”  Laudable 
paſſages. in Pompey's canquit during. bis third 
Conſulſhip., He commits. a, great fault in diſ- 
 Denfing wpith Caſar's ang. for the Canſulſbip 

in perſon, Mative to this'compliance in Pompey. 

; Metellus Scipio re-eftablifpes the Cenſonſbip in its 
Aucient rights. Horrible. debauch of this re- 
Forer of the\Cenſar/bip... Cato Candidate for the 
Conſulfhip with Sulpicius and * He 

is refuſed. His conſtancy after ibis oye 

| He renduunces the called, r. r 
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Carnulas giue ihe ignal, by maſſacring ibe Ro- 


candeying news ſpeedily. Vercingetorix cauſes 
the Arvarns io nebel. Wa revolt breaks out aver 
almoſt all Gaul. Caſas returns to Gaul, and 
1s much; embarraſſed. how: to: rejoin his legions. 
He craſſes the Cabenna in the midſt of winter. 
He geis to bis legions. Cæſars march from the 
.  countty of- the Senones to ibat of the Biturgges. 
Genabum ſurprized and burut. Vercingetorix, 


in were io flarve — army, lays waßle the 
5 | e | 


' mam citiasmus in Genabim. Gaultfh hls! of 8 


. . of tbe Gaulifh walls. Laft effort of 


94 


CONTENTS 
cavntsy of the Bituriges ; and fires their towns. 


"Sr ſoared. Cafar beſtges' it. Tbe 
folders ts raiſe the ge. They requeſt um to 


continue ii. Cæſar s care of his troopu. Fer- 


10 bis 


greatly. Cæſar propejes 


fuſpefted by the Gaudi, ifi bm 
igorous and ſcilful defence of the beſieged. 


tbe beſieged. Nemar table inflance of the imire- 
* of the Gauls, They endeavour in vain 
16: abandon the town, which is farmed.” Ad- 
forting" bis people. 


rix in com 
thetr camp, 


drſ of Vercingeto 
Hie perſuades the Gauls to forvify 


 avhioh they bad never yet dune. Cæſar ſends 


Labiauus with for legions againſs the Senones. 
He paſſes.the Allier with the fix others, and be- 
agen Cergovia. Yercingetorin follorus — 
and encamps on the noightouning beights, The 
AE dui break their alliance 'with' the Romans. 
 Cafar bas thoughts of raiſng the. fiege of Ger- 
| govia. Combat in-which the imprudent heat of 
is troops occaſions. a conſiderable loſs. Ceſar 

blames his ſoldiers raſhneſs. He raiſes the flege. 
The revolt of the A dui breaks out. Cæſar fords 
over the Loire, and goes to join Labienus. La- 


bienus, after an attempt on Lutetia, returns to 


Agendicum ; and from thence to Cæſar's camp. 


Vercingetorix is confirmed Generaliſſimo of the 


league. His plan of war. Ceſar procures from 
Germany horſe, and. light-armed:foct. FVercin- 
getorix's cavalry. engages that of Ceſar. Sin- 
. gular circumſtances of that fight with reſpett to 
Cæſar. Vercingetorix, being worſted, retires 
under the walls. of Alefia. eos of Alefia, a 
great and memorable' ewent, . Cæſar s works. 
An army aſſembles from ail parts of Gaul to re- 
lieve that city. Famine in Aleſia. One of the 
propoſes ta eat baman Fleſh. n 5 | 


ener 
tbe Gauliſo army. Three ſucceſſive battles, in 
all whichCaſar has — advantage. The Gau- 
ih army is diſperſed.” "The befieged ſurrender. 
Vercingetorix made priſoner. © Ceſar" paſſes the 
_ « winter in Gaul. Caeſar's commentaries conti- 
. awed by a friend. New plan of the Gauls for 
continuing the war. Cafar during the winter 
8 — the Bituriges; and diſperſes the Car- 
- War of the Bellovaci ; conducted by 
ul ory with "equal ſkill and courage, They" are 
- vangitiſhed, hover ſubmit, Comius, determined 
never to truſt a Roman, retires into Germany. 
Reaſon of his diſtruſt, Caeſar's endeavours to 
pacify Gaul, by adding mildneſs and clemency to 
the force of arms. Exploits of Caninius and 
Fabius between the Los and the Garonne. 
Siege of Uxellodunum. Caeſar goes to it in per- 
Jon, and compels the beſieged to ſurrender at diſ- 
.-» eretion. Comius, by an extraordinary artifice, 
deceives Voluſenus who purſued him. He wounds 
 Voluſenus in an engagement, and afterwards 
mates his peace. Gaul entirely pacified. Cæ- 
far employs the whole ninth year of bis command 
in quieting the Gauls, 14 gaining them by | 
ee 8 2 28 
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The Parthians invede Syria, and are repulſed by 
Caſſius. Bibulus, Proconſul of Syria, does no- 
thing conſiderable againſt the Parthians, Con- 
ſtancy of Bibulus on the death of bis ſons. Ci- 
cero, Proconſul of Cilicia. Reaſons that deter- 

: mined him to accept that employment. His mi- 
litary exploits. He is proclaimed Imperator. 

. That title does not make him vain. He demands, 

- and obtains, the honour of ſupplications z a- 

- gainſt 0 als opinion, whoſe favour be bad in 

* vain 


CONTENTS. 


. vain ſallicited.. Cicero's juſtice,” mildneſs, and 
Aijſintereſtedugſi, in the exerciſe of his office. 
Moderation and wiſdom of his conduct, with re- 
gard to bis predeceſſor. He reſolutely: refuſes 
an unjuſt requeſt of Brutus, He reſcues from 
great danger Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia. 
He impatiently defires the end of bis employment. 
... Laſt inſtanceof bis diſitereſtedneſs and reſolution. 
Hie ſets out on his journey, and receives the news 
ef Hortenſius*s death. Triumph of. Lentulus 
Spintber. Appius accuſed by Dolabella, and 
acquitted. He is created Cenſor with Piſo. 
Hie makes himſelf ridiculous by a ſeverity which 
TE with the ref of oe condut?. 55 182 
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SECT. I. 


he true cauſe of the war 1 Ceſar and Pom- 
pey was their ambition, Pompey, from his 
third Conſulſbip, enjoyed an almoſt abſolute au- 
thority in Rome. Cæſar's policy to prevent lay- 
ing down his Command, when be bad once got 
| poſſeſſhon of it. He 'makes creatures every 

- where, It was no longer time to attack bim, 
when Pompey reſolved upon it. Saying of Cicero 
upon that ſubject. The Conſul M. Marcellus 
propoſes to recall Ceſar. Some Tribunes, and 

= Conſul Sulpicius, oppoſe it. . Ceſar gains to 
bis party L. Paulus m_ Curio, one .defigned 
_ Conſul, — the other Tribune, for the next year. 
Divers reſolutions of the Senate, which are op- 
Poſed by the Tribunes in Ceſar*s intereſt, Two 
remarkable ſayings of N upon theſe oppo- 


filions. 


CONTENTS. 
itim. True point from whence to view Cæ- 
Far canſe. Subtle conduct of Curio. When 
it is propoſed to dive Ceſar of bis Command, 
be demands that Pompey ſhould be alſo diveſted 
of his Command at the ſame time. Aﬀetted mo- 
ipmatize Cu- 


The Cenſor Appius endeavours to ft 
ria, but fails, Pompey*s ſickneſs. Rejoitings 
ail auer Italy on his recovery. Two legions 
took from Cefar, and delivered over to Pompey. 
 Pampey's preſumpiion. Cæſar, on the contrary, 
Pakes prudent meaſures. The Conſuls elefÞ ene- 
mies to Ceſar. He writes to the Senate. Cu- 
rio's addreſs in bringing the Senate to what C2- 
ſar wanted. The Conſul Marcellus orders Pom- 
Dey to defend the Republic againſt Cæſar. (u- 
rio retires from Rome, and goes to Ceſar. 
Mark Anthony, being made Tribune, replaces 
Curio. Cæ ſar makes propoſals for an accommo- 
dation. No agreement could poſſibly take place 
between Ceſar and Pompey, becauſe they both 
wanted a war, Other letters from Ceſar to the 
Senate. The Conſul Lentulirs animates the Se- 
nate againſ} Ceſar. Decree of the Senate, by 
 "«obich Ceſar is ordered to diſband his troops. 
Anthony oppoſes it. Violent debate. The Se- 
natus conſultum,  aſed in the greateſt extremi- 
ties, ts iſſued. Anthony makes off. Ceſar ex- 


hopty Bis ſoldiers to revenge the violated rights of 1 


the Tribunefhip. With a ſingle legion be begins 
the war. Paſſage of the Rubicon. Ceſar makes 
himſelf maſter of Rimini. Terrible conſterna- 
- tron at Rome. Pompey is univerſally reproached, 
and quite diſconcerted. Pompey leaves Rome; 
aud” is followed by the Magiſtrates, and the 
whole Senate. The partizans of Pompey and 
Cafar compared. Cato alone a friend to the 


Republic. Pretended preſages. Death of Per- 


perna. 
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peru. Pan ale Lo reel 1 
Different Chiefs who aft under him. T2: 
and fruitleſs negotiation between Pompey and 
Cæſar. Labienus goes over to Pompey... Ce- 
ſar 's progreſs, He beſieges Domitius in Cor fi- 
nium. Domitius's troops promiſe to deliver hin 
into Ceſar's bands. Lentulus Spintber, ho 
was in Corfinium, obtains pardon. Domitins 
reſolves to poiſon himſelf. His Phyſician, inſtead 
of poiſon, gives him a ſoporific. Ceſar pardons 
Domitius, and the other priſeners. Cæſar pur- 
"ſues Pompey, who ſhuts bimſelf up in Brundi- 
um. New ſteps taken by Ceſar* towa#ds a 
peace. He has ſometimes diſguiſed the truth of 
 fatss in bis Commentaries. Ceſar befirges Pom- 
ey, who goes over 10 Epirus. Refleftion on 
Pompey s flight. Caſar, determined. to go into 
Spain, ſends Valerius into Sardinia , and Curio 
into Sicily. The Sardinians drive. out Cotta, 
and receive Valerius. Cato retires out of Sicily, 
without ſtaying for Curio. Ciceros perplexity 
and uncertainty. Caeſar wants Cicero to go 
with bim to Rome, and appear in the Se- 
nate. Cicero refuſes. Cicero, after much 
Fringe at laſt goes to Pompey's camp. Cato 
faftly blames that flep. Ceſar comes to Rome, 
and affetts great moderation in his ſpeeches to 
the Senate and People. He is not able to do any 
thing: he intended. He breaks open the public 
treaſury, ſpite of the Tribune Metelluss oppo- 
lion; and takes away all the gold and ſilver 
be finds there. His clemency is thought affect. 
. —_ but wrong full „b 


| 'SEC » 75 Il. 
cube, before he ſets out for Spain, atiobntt Com- 


15 nanders in bis name in Italy, and ſeveral 


f Mes. 


CONTENT S. 
provinces. Marſeilles ſhuts its gates againſt 
bim; be beſieges it. He cuts down a 
crated wood, to employ it in his works, He 
leaves the conduct of the ſiege to Trebonius, and 
continues his route to Spain. Pompey*s forces 
in Spain. Afranius and Petreius encamp on 
whe Segre, near Lerida. It appears, that 
Ceſar's army was ſtrong and numerous. Gaul- 
% cavalry. He ſtraitens the enemy. Fight, 
in which be does not ſucceed. He is in great 
' difficulties. He recovers his ſuperiority. He 
obliges the enemy to leave their camp. He pur- 
fues them, and prevents their paſſing the Ebre. 
He ſpares bis enemies, when be bas it in bis 
power to cut them to pieces; chuſing to reduce 
them to lay down their arms. Treaty almoſt 
concluded between the ſoldiers of the two ar- 
mies. Petreius prevents its execution. Cruelty 
of that Lieutenant of Pompey. Cæſars che- 
mency. The war renewed. Cæſar, by harraſ- 
Ang and diſtreſſing his enemies, compels them to 
| ſurrender, Interview of Afranius and Cæſar; 
who inſiſt only on the diſbanding of the adver- 
 Jary troops. That condition is agreed to, and 
executed. Caeſar eafily ſubdues ulterior Spain; 
after which he goes before Marſeilles. Account 
of what had paſſed at the fiege of Marſeilles, 
in Ceſar's abſence. Perfidy charged on the in- 
_ babitants of Marſeilles, with little probability. 
Cæſar's ſevere, but not cruel, behaviour 10 
them, Caſar's party receives a check in Illy- 
ricum, The ſoldiers of one of Ceſar*s cohorts 
kill one another, rather than ſurrender. Curio 
paſſes over into Africa, to wage war with 
Alttius Varus, and Juba, King of Mauritania. 
Curio's ſucceſs, at firſt. Varus endeavours to 
debauch his troops. Curio's conflancy in that 
danger. His diſcourſes to the Council of wa: 

| all 


CONTENT 8. 

and the. ſoldiery. The ſoldiers promiſe fidelity. 
"He defeats Varus. Fuba comes to the affftance 
f Farw.. . Curio's preſumption. Battle, in 
which Curio's army is entirely routed. Curio 
makes himſelf be killed on the ſpot. Unhappy 
fate of almoſt all who were not gurl in the 
| battle. Fuba's cruelty and arrogance. Ne- 
e on the pubs on Taps of Curio. 
i 5 278 
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SECT. 8 


Ceſar named Didator by Lepidus, Poon of the 
city. Caeſar's ninib legion mutinies, His re- 
Flute, haugbty, bebaviour, by which be makes 
_ the mulineers return to their duty. Pride and © 
_ indecency of Anthony's conduct. Cæſar comes to 
Rome, takes poſſeſſion of the Diftator ſhip, cauſes 
 bimſelf to be elected Conſul, and preſides at the 
cslecton of the other Magiſtrates. Regulation in 
faviur of debtors, Recall of exiles. The children 
of proſcribed perſons reſtored to the capacity of 
fer ving public offices. Motions of Cælius and Milo. 
Their death. Pompeys preparations ; bis land 
army. Pompey encourages military exerciſes 2 
| bis own example. General zeal and affection 
for Pompey's cauſe. Aſſembly of the e 
held by the Conſuls at Tbeſſalonica. Pompey 
declared ſole Chief. Pompey's ſecurity as 10 
Cæſars paſſage into Greece. Ceſar's eagerneſs 
to get there. He goes into Greece with twenty 
_ #houſand legionary ſoldiers and fix hundred borſe. 
He diſpatches Vibullius to Pompey, with propo- 
ſal; for an arama He makes _ | 
maſter 
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 mafter of uimaſt all Epirus. Pompty toni up 
lime enough tio fave Dyrracbium, and efcamps 


© over apainſt bis adverſary, with the river Ag 
© between them. Pompeyis fleet hinders the tr08ps 
©. Ceſar bad left in Italy from crofſing the ſea. Bi- 
_ bulus's death. Pompey's harſh anſwer to Yibullths. 
Neu advances of CEſar, always rtjafied. C - 
ars forces at Brundifium are dilatory in jotn- 
Aug bim. He goes himſelf to fetch them. Fa- 
mous ſpeech of Ceſar to the maſter of the burk.. 
Ardour of Cæſar's ſoldiers. On receiving new 
orders, Anthony pa ſſes from Haly into Greece 
with four legions. Metellus Scipio 2 to 
Pompey the Syrian legions. Tyrannical beha- 
viour of that Proconſul. Ceſar ſends three de- 
_ Fachments from his army into Atolia, Theſſa- 
lia, and Macedonia, Pompey  avvids an en- 
gagement. Czſar attempts 16 mcloſe Pom in 
lines. Divers actions about the lines. Prodi. 
_ gious valour F one of Caſar's cohorts, and 
above all of the Centurion Scæva. IMtredible 
© patience of Cæſars troops, whth in want. 
Fruitleſs negotiation began by Cæſar with Seipio. 
Pompey's army ſuffers much. Two Gauliſh Of. 
ficers of Ceſar's party deſert, and acquaint 
Pompey with the weak parts of bis adverſary's 
lines. Pompey forces Cejar's lines, Ceſar de- 
termines to retreat into Theſſalia. Shame and 
grief of his ſoldiers. Pompey, adviſed to go over 
20 Italy, chooſes to ſtay in Greece. Ceſar juins 
Calvinus. His various diſpoſitions actording to 
the different deſigns Pompey might form. Cæſar 


forms the cily of Gamphi in Theſſalia. He 


ſpares. that of Metropolis. He comes io Phar- 


alia. Pompey follows him. 321 
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SECT. m. 


NE 8 4 R makes preparations for He rn | ; 
into Great-Britain. Before be paſſes over, 


he reduces the Treviri, who meditated'a re- 


"oats Hie takes with him all the prime nobility 
F Gaul.  Dumnorix, refuſing io go, is killed. 
Cons paſſage, and exploits in Great- Britain. 

He grants peace to the conquered nations, and 

i returns to. Gaul. He finds it quiet in appear- 

were; and puts his legions into winter-quarters. 
 Tafgetius, Ning of the Carnutes, a friend of 

© the Romans, is aſſaſſmated. Ambiorix, King 
ef the Ebiurones, joining treachery to open force, 

' entirely deſtroys à Roman legion, and five co- 
tbarts, ibat wintered in bis territories. Am- 

»tabiorin firs up the Atuatici and the Nervii, who 

on 2 afack S, Cicero. Vigorous defence of the Ro- 
mans. Singular 1 military emulation 

3 k Vor 8 xIV: 


between 55 


2 Don ius, CLavpivs, Confuls. 
between two Roman Centurions, Caæſar comes 


to Ciceros aſſiſtance, with a 22 ab worthy 
of admiration. The Gauls, 10 
ſixty thouſand, are vanquiſhed and put to flig 
EL Ceſar, who bad but ſeven thouſand 72 
witb him. Grief and mourning of _ 
bis legion. exterminated by Ambiorix. paſſes 
' the winter in Gaul, which was all over in 
motion. Indutiomarus, King 4 the Treviri, 
is killed i in a bt with Labienus, gee 


IL. Douirius AHENOBARBUS; 
Ap. CLaupiuvs PulchER. 


6g8. { "ES AR conſidered only as s an experiment | 
85 = 544 what he had hitherto performed in Great- 
makes pre- Britain. Some moderate advantages, and a 
parations treaty that was never carried into execution, 
For his re- did in no ſort content his ambition. He re- 
Grat. ſolved then to return with greater force; and 
Britain, therefore ordered his Lieutenant-Generals, when 
Czf. de he ſet out for Italy, to build during his abſence 
B. G. J 5. as many ſhips of war, and tranſports, as they 
' pollibly could; directing even the form that 
he judged moſt proper for the navigation of 
thoſe ſeas. | 

His winter was not-idle. He employed i it, 
partly in holding the affemblies in Cilalpin 
Gaul; partly in an expedition to Illynew, 
where his preſence was neceſſary to put a ſtop. 
to the incurſions of the Piruſtæ. The Piruſtæ 
were a people of Illyricum, who had ravaged 
the Roman province; that is to ſay, that part 
of Illyricum which acknowledged the Romin 
government. Cæſar was put to no other wau- 

ble, than that of appearing in the country, to 
ay thels Barbarians to give On. and 
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abe eisen | had AR. 698. 
make ſatisfaction for the damage they had rig 3. 


"eaſed, + 5:25 


At his return to Gaul, he found a great Before he 
deal of work done. The old veſſels were all #2/e-0ver, 


reficted, and twenty ſhips of war new-built, 
with about ſix hundred tranſports. He orders 


the whole fleet to rendezvous at Port Itius : meditated 
and as the Treviri ſeemed to project a rebellion, © . 


and were even reported to ſolicit the Germans 
to paſs the Rhine to their aſſiſtance, he marches 
into their territories with four legions and eight 
hundred horſe ; being deſirous to quiet Gaul be- 
fore he engaged in his enterprize againſt Great- 
Brin. e 
The Treviri were a potent nation, and had 
a numerous cavalry; but they were embroiled 
at home. Two competitors, Cingetorix and 
Indutiomarus, diſputed the firſt rank, and chief 
authority. Cingetorix, who probably was the 
weaker, puts himſelf under Cæſar's protection; 
aſſuring him of his, and his party's attach- 
ment to the Romans. Indutiomarus, on the 
contrary, aſſembles his forces; and, having 
ſheltered the women and children in the foreſt 
of Arden, prepares for war. But the terror 
of Cæſar's arms, and the ſolicitation of Cinge- 
torix, having deprived him of many of his 
| partizans z fearing he ſhould be abandoned, 
he found it neceſſary to ſubmit, Cæſar, who 
had no mind to be kept long in that country, 
took his excuſes, and granted him peace : he 


inſiſted however on his giving him two hun- 


dred hoſtages, among whom was his ſon. In- 
dutiomarus, already diſcontented, was more- 
over extremely piqued by the careſſes which 
Cæſar beſtowed on Cingetorix, and by the 
pains he took to procure him the n 
Cee os B 2 0 
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"as 3 fob of the chief among his countrymen, He with- 
draws then in anger, reſolved to renew the war 
the firſt opportunity. _ | 

He takes Cæſar, who thought TOs not capable of do- 
| * ing any hurt, at leaſt for ſome time, returned 

prime u-. tO Port Itius; where he found, as he had or- 

bility of dered, four thouſand Gauliſh horſe, and all the 

Gaul. prime nobility of the nation. His deſign was 

- „ to take with him theſe nobles of the firſt rank, 

firg to go, by way of hoſtages ; and to leave behind him 

is killed. in Gaul but a very few, on whole fidelity he 

could rely. Dumnorix the Æduan, of whom 
much has been ſaid, was of the number of 
thoſe intended to make the voyage. Cæſar 
diſtruſted him much; knowing him to be a 
man who had capacity, and power, and in- 
dication too, to be troubleſome. The Æduan 

would fain have excuſed himſelf from going. 
by various pretences; ſometimes he was afraid 
of the ſea ; ſometimes the tyes of religion con- 
ſtrained him to ſtay at home. When he found 
his reaſons had no weight with Ceſar, he be- 
gan to cabal among the Gauliſh Nobility ; 
telling them, that Cæſai's intention was un- 
doubtedly to deſtroy them all; ; and that, as he 
dared not execute this project in Gaul, he was 
now carrying them into a ſtrange country, where 
he might find an opportunity of ſacrificing them 

to his cruel policy. 

However criminal ſuch a conduct appeited 
to Cæſar, he ſtill kept fair with Dumnorix, oy 
rather with his Nation; for whom he had £ 

| eſteem, and whom he a prehended he air 

irritate, by ſhedding the Hood of one who was 

in a manner their chief: determined notwith- 

ſtanding to continue. inflexible ; and to prefer 
to every other conſideration the intereſt of the 

. Roman 


= 
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Roman Commonwealth, and the tranquility of A. A.R. 698. 
Gaul. During twenty-five days that he wen 
detained in port by a north-weſt wind, he con- 
tented himſelf with uſing, with Dumnorix, the 
ways of exhortation and perſuaſion; having him 
well watched all the time, by thoſe he could 
depend on, who gave an account of every ſtep 
he took. At length, the weather being favour- 

able, Cæſar gave orders 40 embark. Every 
one knows the confuſion, and the multipli- 
eity of cares that take up the thoughts, on 
ſuch an occaſion. Dumnorix took the advan- 
tage of it, and retired with the Æduan cavalry. 
Ass ſoon as Cæſar was informed of it, he ſu- 
ſpended his departure; and, laying every other 
buſineſs aſide, detached a large party of horſe 
to purſue him; with orders, to bring him 
back, if he would return to his duty; or, if 
he reſiſted, to kill him. Dumnorix's obſti- 
nacy compelled them to execute the latter. 
He inſiſted, that being himſelf free, and of a 
nation that enjoyed its liberty, they could not 
force him to march againſt his conſent, Cæſar's 
ſoldiers thereupon followed their directions: 
Dumnorix was killed; and the Æduan cavalry, 
having loſt their leader, returned without ſcru- 
pie to the Roman camp. 

Cæſar, freed from all other cares, turned all Cæſam 
his thoughts now to his paſſage. He left paſage, 
Labienus on the continent, with three legions re 
and two thouſand horſe, to ſecure the ports 3 

| and the coaſt of the Morini. He embarked 8 
on his fleet the ſame number of cavalry, and 
five legions: and, having ſet ſail, towards ſun- 
ſet, he was retarded by ſome accidents 3 ſo 
that he came not in ſight of Great-Britain *cill 
next day at noon. He extols the vigour of his 
| 2 33 ſoldiers 
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6 
A. R. 698. ſoldiers in the voyage, who rowed the tranſ- 
Ant. C. 54. 


with ſuch activity and ſtrength, as equal- 
led the expedition of the veſſels with ſails: _ 

He landed at the ſame place he had debark- 
ed, the year before; and was ſurprized to 
find nobody to oppoſe him. The great num- 
ber of his veſſels, which exceeded eight hun- 
dred, frighted, it ſeems, theſe Iſlanders, who 
had retired to their hills. 

After Cæſar had completed the debarkation, 
without trouble or danger, his firſt care was to 
fortify a camp, in which he left ten cohorts, 
and three hundred horſe, under the command 
of a general officer ; with the reſt of his army 
he advanced in the country towards the enemy. 


But he had ſcarce eſſayed their ſtrength in a 


flight ſkirmiſh, when he received news, that 
his ſhips, which lay at anchor, had been con- 
ſiderably damaged by a violent ſtorm. He 
returned immediately to the ſea-fide z and re- 


ſolved, to prevent the like accidents, to draw 


all his veſſels aſhore, and incloſe them in the 


ſame intrenchments with his camp. This was 


indeed a great undertaking : but his ſoldiers 
ſet about it with ſo much courage, working 


day and night without intermiſſion, that the 


work was finiſhed in ten days; and Cæſar, 
having left orders for refitting the damaged 
veſſels, went back again to attack the Bar- 
barians. 
He found their numbers had increaſed during 
his abſence. Many of their nations had en- 
tered into an alliance, and obeyed, as Genera- 
liſſino, Caſſivellaunus, whoſe. kingdom lay on 
the other ſide of the Thames, and who, before 


_ Cxſar's arrival, was at war with his neigh- 


bers 3 but the fear of their common enemy 
2 8 


DomrTrvs, CLavpivs, Conſuls. - _ 
had ſuſpended all particular animoſities. Seve- 2 - 
ral conflicts enſued, in which the Iflanders cha- . 
riots much incommoded Czfar's cavalry, How- 
ever, as the Romans were in the end victori- 

ous, and continued advancing, Caſſivellaunus 


thought proper to retire behind the TER in 


order to diſpute its paſſage. 
| There was one only place where the Thames 
could be forded, and even there with much 
difficulty ; which the Barbarians had encreaſed 
by fortifying their fide of the river with ſharp 
ſtakes ; which they had alſo planted in the 
channel ſo deep that they did not appear above 
water. Cæſar was informed thereof by the 
priſoners and deſerters; he undertook notwith- 
ftanding to paſs the river, even thus defended. 
His troops —— his order; and, though 
nothing but their heads was above the water, 
advanced toward the enemy with fuch vigour 
and boldneſs, that, unable to fuſtain the ſhock, 
they fled, and diſperſed, like a fight of timo- 8 
rous birds. 

Caſſivellaunus from that time determined to 
avoid a general ad ion: and, ordering his forces 
to ſeparate, kept with him only four thouſand 
chariots, with which he watched opportunities 
to fall on the ſtragglers z or elſe, when he had 
enticed the Romans into a diſadvantageous 
Place, by the proſpect of booty, he quitted his 
-ambuſcade, and put them into diforder by an 
unforeſeen attack. Theſe methods ſucceeded 
ſo well to him, that Czſar was obliged to order 
his cavalry to keep always ſo near the foot, 
that they might be ſupported by them, if ne- 
ceſſary; and he waſted not the country faſter 
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Mean while ſeveral nations in thoſe regions 
5+ ſubmitted to Cæſar. The * Trinobantes were 
the firſt, Their King, Imanuentius, had been 
killed by Caſſivellaunus; and | Mandubratius, 
ſon of that unfortunate Prince, was in Czfar's 
army; to whom he fled, even into Gaul, for 
| ſhelter and protection. Gaul was then the 

aſylum of the diſpoſſeſſed and perſecuted Britiſh 
Kings. The Trinobantes - had retained their 
loyalty to Mandubratius, and deſired: Cæſar to 
ſend him back to govern them. They obtained 
their requeſt ; and, when they had ſupplied the 
Romans with corn, and delivered forty ho- 
ſtages, Cæſar not only ſpared, but even pro- 
tected, their country. Five neighbouring na- 
tions, ſeeing the Trinobantes found ſo good an 
account in the party they had eſpouſed, fol- 
lowed their example : and the Roman General, 
having learnt from theſe new. friends that the 


capital of Caſſivellaunus was not far off, re- | 


ſolved to attack it. That city was very dif- 
ferent from what we now call a city. The 
Britons gave that name to. a wood fenced with 
a ditch and rampart, where they retired with 
their flocks from the incurſions of their enemies. 
Though Caſſivellaunus's town was fortified by 
art and nature, it made no reſiſtance. Cæſar 
having ſtormed it in two places at once, the 
Barbarians fled by a part which was unattacked, 
and left their cattle, their whole wealth, to the 
conqueror. i e ON 

Caſſivellaunus deſpaired not yet; but, de- 
ſirous of making a laſt attempt, ſent directions 
to four petty Princes of Kent, to ſurprize and 
burn the Roman fleet. This would have been 


275 They inbabited the Left fore, to the north of the Shame, 8 
about London. | | 


a coup 


Bünde Cr Auplius, Conſul- Hi 


a coup & eclat; but they did not [ſucceed ; and AR. 8652. 

one of the chiefs, named * Lagatatiin was * 
made priſoner. Such a ſeries of ill ſucceſs dif- He grant: 

couraged at laſt Caſſivellaunus. He had then * to 

recourſe to the mediation of Comius, King of“ PR 

the Atrebates, to obtain peace from Cælar; nes ar 

who was eaſily prevailed on to grant it. The returns to 

weather began to grow bad, and the motions C. 

of the Gauls made him uncaſy.. | He demand- 

ed of the Britons hoſtages ; impoſed on them 

a tribute, which probably was not very regu- 

larly paid; and took under his protection Man- 

dubratius and the Trinobantes, ſtrictly forbid- 

ding Caſſivellaunus to moleſt them: after which 

he returned to Gaul, with the glory of (a) having 

ſhewed Great- Britain to the Raman, rather 

than of having ſubdued it. | 

Even Gaul itſelf was far from being ſubdued; He 5 is 

though during two years all had been quiet vier in 

enough: but the fire was not extinguiſhed, Por” | 

though it lay concealed under the aſhes. The N | 

deſire of recovering their liberty lived yet in /gions into 

the breaſts of the Gauls : and, without doubt, inter- 

Czſar's abſence, who had ſpent the greateſt?“ n. 

part of the two laſt campaigns either in Ger- 

many or Great-Britain, had facilitated the means 

of aſſembling and taking meaſures for ſhaking 

off his yoke, to a nation who wore it with 

regret. 

Ceæſar was eee ith this their diſ- 

rest as no ee of it had yet ap- 


. ( My. Cromjes ems to © "CIO omnium Ro- | 
be miſtaken in the name. manorum P. Julius cum ex- 
Ceſar in his Commentaries ercitu Britanniam ingreſſus, 
calls him Cingetorix, Capto — poteſt videri Oſten- 
etiam nobili duce Cingeto- diſſe poſteris, non Tradidiſſe. 


peared. 


torige. B. G. I. 5. § 18.) Tac. Agric. n. 13. 


10  DomrTrus, CLAu plus, Conſuls. 
A. R. 698. neared. At his return from Great-Britain he 
an. © 5+ held, without any diſturbance, at * Samarobriva, 
the general aſſembly of Gaul: after which he 
thought he had nothing to do but to eſtabliſh 
his winter-quarters. His diftribution of them 
favoured the deſigns of the Gauls. The ſum- 
meer had been dry, and conſequently the crop 
thin. For this reaſon Cæſar found it conve- 
nient to alter a little his uſual method of quar- 
tering : and, inſtead of placing ſeveral legions 
together, as before he had always done, he 
choſe, for the convenience of proviſions and 
forage, to canton them ſeparately one by one. 
One legion he quartered on the Morini, under 
the command of C. Fabius, Lieutenant-General : 
another among the Nervii, under Q. Cicero, 
brother of the Orator : a third with the Eſſui, 
under L. Roſcius: a fourth in the country of 
the Rhemi, on the borders of the Treviri, un- 
der Labienus : three in || Belgium, under three 
Commanders, M. Craſſus, his Queſtor, youngeſt 
ſon of the famous Craſſus, who was then pre- 
paring to invade the Parthians; L. Plancus, 
and C. Trebonius : and the laſt and eighth, 
which Cæſar had newly raiſed on the other ſide 
of the Po, was ſent, together with five cohorts, 
among the + Eburones, between the Rhine and 
the Meuſe, where Ambiorix and Cativulcus 
reigned ; at the head of this laſt corps were 


® Amiens. | 4 

+ This name is not known. 
Perhaps Efſui, Euſubii, Se- 
fuvii, are only different alte- 
rations FA the name Lexovii, 
thoſe of Liſicux. 


the text of Ceſar, Maui, 


Voffins thinks 
that aus ſbould read here, in | 
Ot The entry of Lig. 


% of Hutun : a, that” | 
opinion ſeems probable too. 


|| Belgium is not the ſame 
thing as Belgic Gaul. It is 
only. a part of it, which may 
be conſidered az anſwering to 
what aue call Picat. 


. 
two 155 
* 
« 


* 
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two Lieutenant-Generals, Titurius . and A. K. polo tyre 
Aurunculeius Cotta. Cæſar, though he thus 
extended his quarters, had nevertheleſs took 
care that they ſnould not be too diſtant from 
one another: for, Roſcius alone excepted, who 
wintered in a friendly, quiet country, all the 
other quarters were comprehended in a ſpace of 
an hundred miles, that is to ſay, of about 
thirty. five leagues. He had, beſides, the Pre- 
caution not to ſet out too ſoon on his cuſtema 
_ winter's expedition to Italy; but reſolved to 
defer it *till he had received advice from all his 
Lieutenant-Generals, and was aſſured that their 
quarters were eſtabliſhed, fortified, and ſecured. 
An unexpected event obliged Cæſar to with- 7aſerivs, 
draw from Belgium one of the legions placed Ki f 
there. The F Carnutes had for King Taſgetius, e 
a friend to the Romans. This Prince was pub- ind of 
licly aſſaſſinated by his enemies, ſupported by the R. 
a powerful party in the nation. Cæſar, appre- 9%, * 
henſive that this might be the ſignal of a revolt, 7; ff 2268 
ordered Planeus to go and winter in that coun- 
try with his legion. 

Scarce fifteen days had 4. 420 the ar- Ambiorix, 
rival of the legions in their different quarters, King of 
when the general conſpiracy of the Gauls broke, ee 1 
out in the revolt of the Eburones. Their two ;,, vage, 
Chiefs, or Ambiorix and Cativulcus, ery t oper 
had been to meet Sabinus and Cotta in ae, 
| friendly manner, and had ſupplied them with, ire _ 
corn. But on a ſudden falling on a ſmall num- 8 


der of Roman ſoldiers, who were "—_ of gion ad 
R c- 


|  horts, that 
® Foe is end of th quar- not extend fur- tered 
ters to the other, there is more ther 3 ace bere men- 1 by or 
than an rm, miles. Per- tioned.  Titories 


baps Ceſar Snceives a center, Thoſe Chartres. 
From — the moſt diſtant x * 


wood 
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AK bot wood and making faſcines, they cut them in 


pieces; and afterwards attack the camp where 
the legion was intrenched. Repulſed with loſs, 
they: have recourſe to cunning and perfidy. | 
Ambiorix, having demanded and obtained. 
to have ſomebody ſent to confer with him, 
made a moſt artful ſpeech ; which, coming 
from a Barbarian Prince, is a proof that na- 
ture alone is ſufficient to inſtruct men in the art 
of treachery : He proteſted he had in no 
<< ſort forgot his obligations to Cæſar; who 
« had reſcued him from the yoke. of the 
« Atuatici; and who had wg him his 
„ ſon and nephew, which that people having 
received as hoſtages treated as ſlaves. That 
<« the hoſtilities he had lately committed were 
« by no means the effect of his own private 
« animoſity to the Romans, but of the gene- 
c ral deſire of his nation, which he had not 
<« been able to divert. That the government 
« 1n Gaul was ſuch, that the People had occa- 
<« fionally as much power over their Kings, as 
the Kings over their People. That he could 
« ſay this in excuſe of his nation, that they 
* had done nothing, in taking this ſudden re- 
<« ſolution, but conform to the general ſenſe 
< of all Gaul. That all Gaul had agreed to 
< ſtorm in one day, the very day on which he 
<« ſpoke, all the quarters of the Roman army 
„ ſo that no one might be able to ſuccour 
another. That he could appeal to his own 
<« weakneſs for the truth of what he related. 
« That he well knew the Eburones were no 
« match for the Romans. But that, after ha- 
* ving performed what the common voice of 
his country demanded, he thought he was 
ee at ä to liften to that of * That 
« he 


des e un 


he found himſelf compelled by his attach- A. B., 9 


„ment to Cæſar, and oy his friendſhip for 
_ © Sabinus, to give notice of the extreme danger 
to which the legion deſigned to winter in his 
« country was expoſed: That a great body of 
„Germans had actually paſſed che RI Rhine,, — 
would be there in two days at fartheſt. That 5 
« Sabinus and Cotta were to conſider whether 
<< 1t was not proper for them to retire, and go 
and join Labienus, or Cicero. That, as for 
« himſelf,” he engaged by all that was ſacred 
« to ſecure their retreat through his dominions. 
And that he undertook this the more readily, 
« as he ſhould thereby reap a double advan- 
tage ; that of manifeſting his gratitude to 
« Cæſar, and that of delivering his countr7 
<« from the inconvenience of WENN the Ro- 
5 M0? 52 16757 5 
This * <= Andie avi" been 
reported to the two Lieutenant Generals, occa- 
ſioned a difference of opinion, and in conſe- 
quence a ſharp conteſt, between them. Cotta 
would not hear of quitting the winter - quarters, 
in which Cæſar had placed them, without his 
expreſs order for it. He alledged. That, 
as they were in no want of proviſions, they 
«© ſhould be able to ſuſtain the attack of the 
Germans, at leaſt till ſuch time as they could 
* be ſuccoured by the neighbouring legions. 
« And that nothing could be more diſhonour- 
e able, nor injudicious, than to follow the ad- 
vice of an enemy in an affair of the laſt im- 
portance.“ On the contrary, Sabinus, who 
gave entire credit to Ambiorix, pretended, 
<« That the danger was ſo imminent that they 
* had not a moment to loſe ; and that the only 
9 Aa, to prevent all the legions being cut in 
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4. R. 658. 44 pieces, one after another, was to re-unite - 


Ant. C. 54. 46 


veral together.” 
It was in a council of war that this affair was 


diſcuſſed 3 and the Officers were divided upon 
it, as well as the Generals. Thoſe of the firſt 
rank, and greateſt courage, were of Cotta's 
opinion. But Sabinus obſtinately perſiſted in 
his, to his own misfortune, and that of the 
troops entruſted to his care. He raiſed | his 
voice, that he might be heard by the ſoldiers 
without: „ You will have your way then,“ 
ſays he, in a paſſion, to Cotta and thoſe of that 
party; I muſt ſubmit : but, if any accident 
i happens, thoſe who hear me will know 
« who to blame. In two days, would you 
« but conſent to it, they might rejoin their 
« fellow-ſoldiers, and ſhare the ſame fate. 
„But you chuſe, by keeping them ſeparate and 
« diſtin from the reſt of their comrades, to 
<« reduce them to the apparent neceſſity of 
« periſhing by ſword or famine.” _ 

When he had thus ſpoke, he roſe ; and the 
council was going to ſeparate. But the Officers 
| furround their Generals, and conjure them to 
be reconciled ; ' repreſenting, that whatever re- 
| ſolution was took, whether to go, or ſtay, they 

ſhould run no great riſque ; but that their diſ- 
agreement threatened the troops with inevitable 
deſtruction. Upon this, the conference is re- 
ſumed ; and the deliberations were prolonged 
to midnight. At laſt Cotta ſuffered himſelf 
to be vanquiſhed by importunity; and, Sa- 
binas having carried his point, orders were 
given for every one to be ready to march at 
day-break. The remainder of the night' none 
employed in ſleep for all were in motion, 
and taken 1 in chooſing what things they 
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ſhould carry away with them, and what leave A. R. 698. 


behind. In ſhort, as Czfar has obſerved, 
they did every thing to make their ſtay more 
dangerous; and their defence, ſuppoſing they 
ſhould m attacked on their march, more pre- 
carious. Troops, harraſſed for want of reſt, 
could not make the moſt vigorous reſiſtance 3 
and beſides, relying - entirely on the word of 
Ambiorix, they marched in too extended a 
column; and carried” all n heavy baggage 
with them. 

The Eburones, attentive to what paſſed that 
night in the camp of the Romans, rightly 
judged, . from the noiſe and motion therein 
1 that they intended to leave it: they 
thereupon divided their forces into two bodies 3 
which they poſted at two miles diftance, about 
a hollow-way in the road by which the Ro- 
mans muſt retreat, And, when they had im- 
prudently advanced into chis valley, the Gauls 
come out of their ambuſh, and your uot 
them at once in front and rer. - 

Sabinus, who expected nothing leſs, was en- 
tirely diſconcerted, Cotta was not ſurprized at 
an event he had foreſeen ; and began to give or- 
ders with great preſence of mind, —— at 
once the duty of General and Soldier. But as 
the untoward length of the column, formed by 
the fifteen-cohorts, incumbered him; becauſe he 
could neither ſee from one end to the other, 
nor repair expeditiouſly enough to all the places 
where his preſence was neceſſary; he ordered, 
in concert with Sabinus, the troops to abandon 
their baggage; and to form a circle, facing 
their adverſaries on all ſides. Cæſar obſerves, 
that chis diſpoſition was attended by great in- 


m ee 3 a8 it diſcouraged the a ; 
an 


Ant, Co 58. 


OMITIUS, 8 * 


A. 6, and augmented the enemy's confidence; and, 
Ant d s beſides, gave an opportunity to many particu- 


lars to leave the fight, in order to fetch from 
baggage what they had of moſt value. 
Ambiorix acted on this occaſion like an able £ 


army, the baggage is our own; this is a 
« conſiderable: advantage gained already 1 but, 
before we attend to any thing, let us take 
, care to. make our victory complete. His 
troops obey him; and the Romans, briſkly 
attacked and incommoded by their diſadvan- 

ſituation, defend e with dif- 
ficulty, notwithſtanding the equality of num- 
bers. Only when they could join the enemy 
hand to hand, they preſerved their ſuperiority, 
and killed Many. of them. Ambiorix reme- 
died that inconvenience; he ordered his people 
not to come too near the Romans, to-retire as 
they advanced, and to overwhelm them from 


5 General ; Ty Fellow-ſoldiers, cries he to his 


afar with a ſhower of darts. The Romans 


ſuffered much by this method of fighting. If 
any cohort detached itſelf from the main body, 


yy cloſe with ſuch of the enemy as were within 


| reach, it did them no damage, as they diſperſed 
in a moment; and it. expoſed all the time its 
own flanks to thoſe who occupied the emi - 
nences on either fide. And, if the Romans 
kept all together, their ae —.— uſeleſs, 
as they had no opportunity to act. In this 
manner the combat continued, from day-break, 

to the eighth hour. At length, many of the 
braveſt Roman Officers being killed or wound- 
ed, and Cotta himſelf having received a blow 
on the mouth from a ſling; Sabinus, who by 
| his timid. credulity had been the cauſe of this diſ- 


Ws com * the ruin the ſame way. Per- 
ceiving 


Gin 


P 5 rr einen jus, Conti 


— Giving Ambiorix, Who was animating high A. 9 


, he ſent his Interpreter to beg of him ** 


8 2 for himſelf and his ſoldiers. Ambiorix 
anſwered, That, if Sabinus had a mind to * ; 


à conference with him, he was very ready 
'oblige him; that he hoped he ſhould chain 


from his people to ſpare the lives of the Ro- 


mans; and that, as to Sabinus himſelf, he xd | 


his word, no hurt ſhould be done him. Sabl- 
nus tmiüiented this anſwer to Cotta; and 
would fain have perſuaded him to go with him 
to Ambiorix. But Cotta abſolutely refuſed to 
treat with an armed enemy. Sabinus, always 


blind, always inattentive to good advice, takes 


with bim ſuch Officers as were about him, and 
goes to Ambiorix: who, ſeeing him approach, 


ordered him to lay down his arms. The Ro- 


man General obeys, and orders his attendants 
to do the ſame. The Barbarian Prince ſpins 
bed the conference, diſputing every point, in 


order to give time to his people to ſurround 


Sabinus; and, after having cauſed him to be 


murdered by the moſt horrid perfidy, he re- 


turns to charge afreſh the Romans at the head 


of his troops, who by their uſual terrible ſhout- 


ings proclatmed their victory. 
It was now no longer a battle, but a Burchery. 


Cotta and the greateſt part of the Romans were 


killed, fighting manfully : the reſt retreated to 
the camp they had juſt quitted. He who bore 
the eagle raked it *till he came within reach 
of the intrenchments, and threw it in; then 


he returned to the enemy, and was ſlain fight- 


ing bravely before the camp. Thoſe Romans, 
who ſurvived that day's ſlaughter, had 5 
enough to defend their camp 'till night. 
finding themſelves without * and! 
Vob. —_— out 
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A. R. 698. out „they killed one another to the laſt 
Boe. wall few, who had eſcaped. out of the 
fight, got by different ways to Labienug's camp, 
and brought him the news of this {ad event. 
Ambiorix Mean while Ambiorix, who wanted neither 
Hire up parts nor addreſs, was endeavouring to reap 
| po pa the benefit of his victory. He haſtes to his 
tbeNervii, neighbours the Atuatici, and perſuades them 
who at- to revolt. From them he goes to the Nervii, 
"_ and encourages them, by his example and pro- 
eld. miles of aſſiſtance, to attack Q. 3 who 
had eſtabliſhed his winter-quarters in their coun- 
try. The Nervii, eaſily induced to follow their 
inclination, aſſemble the nations ſubject to them; 
and in a ſhort time a formidable army, com- 
poſed of theſe people, march againſt Cicero, 
with ſuch diligence that they were arrived e're 
he knew of Sabinus's calamity. Their cavalry, 
which preceded them, ſurprized a confiderable 
number of Roman ſoldiers, who were in the 
| foreſts cutting wood for firing and the fortifica- 
tions of their camp. They then advanced with 
their whole force, and aſſault Cicero's camp; 
being repulſed, they renew the attack the next 
day and the following, with new fury, but no 
5 better ſucceſs. 2 , 0 A 
Vigoron- Cicero's firſt care was to write to Cæſar, to 
«Fence acquaint him with the danger he was in. But, 
e *, as the enemy was in poſſeſſion. of all the roads, 
the couriers he diſpatched from time to time 
were always ſtopped. So that for a while he 
was without any reſource, ſave what his valour 
and military ſkill ſuggeſted. He uſed then all 
the methods of defence known at that time : 


All the intervals he had from fighting he em» 


ployed in building towers, in ſtrengthening his 
lines, and in adding parapets to Nn er | 


L 
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The diligence: of his ſoldiers is ſcarce credible, 4. R. 69. 
Fbey worked without ceaſing day and night; . 
even the ſick and wounded contributed their 
part. Cicero himſelf, though much indiſpoſed, 
directed all, animated all; fo that his ſoldiers 
were obliged to force him from time to time 
to take ſome repoſe. Ambiorix, having at- 
tempted ſeveral times in vain to ſtorm the Ro- 
man camp, had recourſe to the artifice that 
had ſo well ſucceeded with Sabinus. But Cicero 
would not be the dupe of his cunning, nor 
liſten to his propoſals. 3 3 5 
The Nervii then undertook to block up the 
Romans, by conſtructing lines, whoſe ditch 
was fiſteen feet deep, and whoſe rampart eleven 
high. This was a new fort of work to them; 
but they had feen ſomething of it in their wars 
with Cæſar, and the priſoners they had made 
gave them further inſtructions. The proper 
utenſils were ſtill wanting. This defect they 
ſupplied as well as they could, by cutting the 
turf with their ſwords, moving the earth with 
their hands, and tranſporting it in their eloaths, 
inſtead of ſacks and gabions. Such was their 
multitude, that in leſs than three hours they 
had finiſhed thoſe lines, which took in a cir- 
cuit of fifteen miles. To thefe' they added 
ſome: works and machines, in imitation of the 
ee 3 as towers, long ſcythes, and gal- 
The Roman foldiers were lodged in huts' 
thatched' with ſtraw. This gave the aſſailants 
the hint of endeavouring to fet the camp on 
fire. The ſeventh day of the attack, the wind 
being high, the Nervii threw into it red-hot” 
balls of clay, and burning javelins. The 
fire, A ſpread every where 
Ep . in 
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lation be- 
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in an inſtant; and the adverſary, encouraged by. 


the proſpect of ſucceſs, advanced their towers 


and galleries, and prepared to ſcale the ram- 
parts. The conſtancy of the Roman ſoldiery 
was ſuch, that though they were in a manner 
enveloped in flames, and overwhelmed with a 


' ſhower of darts; though they ſaw their huts, 


their baggage, and their whole little fortune was 
become a prey to the fire; not only no one 
quitted his poſt to endeavour to ſave any thing, 
but even very few of them ſo much as looked 


behind them: ſo intent were they on fighting 


and repelling the enemy. Their extraordinary 
valour was rewarded with ſucceſs: and, if that 
day was the moſt laborious and dangerous to 
the Romans, it was that alſo on which their = 
adverſaries loſt the greateſt numbers, 

Cæſar has thought fit to tranſmit to flees: 
a ſingular inftance of emulation between two 
of his Officers. They were two Centurions, 
or Captains, named Pulfio and Varenus; who 


rween two were perpetually diſputing one another the pre- 


Roman 
Centu- 
| TIONS, 


eminence in courage. In the heat of the laſt-. 
related battle Pulfio thus challenged Varenus: 
<« Behold, ſays he, we have now an opportu- 


« nity. of determining our old difference. Let. 


% us ſee now which of us two can give the 
< beſt proofs of valour.” So faying, he leaps 
out of the intrenchment, and advances to attack 
a large body of the enemy. Varenus, piqued 
in honour, follows him at a ſmall diſtance. 
Pulfio preſently kills one of the Nervii, but 
is ſoon after ſurrounded. Varenus runs up and 
diſengages him; but ſoon falls into the ſame. 
danger from which he had juſt extricated his 
rival; and is in his turn er ed by him. 


Thus the two e mut 1 owed their 


_ lives 
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| Hves to each other; ; and the prize of valour 4. R. Hou 

continued undecided. an; 

The defence however of the Roman camp Cæſar 

became every day more difficult and hazardous, © 7 
on account of the great numbers wounded ; , ae 
and Cæſar had yet heard nothing from them, ir @ 
none of Cicero's meſſengers having been able pate 
to get to him. At laſt a Gauliſh ſlave, bribed 8 
by a promiſe of freedom, undertook to carry ion. 

a letter of advice, eſcaped the vigilance of the 
Nervii by ſimilitude of dreſs and language, 
and happlily delivered it to Cæſar. Cæſar 
does not inform us where he then was, but he 
could not be at a great diſtance. Nothing 
ſeems to me more worthy of admiration in 
Cæſar, than his rapid expedition, ſcarce inferior 
to the progreſs of lightning. He received 
Cicero's letter an hour before ſun-ſet. Imme- 
diately he ſends orders to M. Craſſus, who 
was among the Bellovaci, to march his legion 
at midnight to join him. He diſpatches a 
courier to C. Fabius, who wintered with the 
Morini, to order him to lead his legion into 
the country of the Atrebates, which lay in the 
way to Cicero. He writes to Labienus to go 
into the territory of the Nervii. He himſelf 

in the mean time aſſembles about four hun- 
dred horſe. The next day, at the third hour, 
he had advice of Craſſus's approach. That | 
day he marched twenty miles. Fabius joined : 
him at the appointed place. But Labienus, 
whom the Treviri, encouraged by the victory 
of Ambiorix, were upon the point of attack- 
ing, eſteemed it too hazardous to quit his ſta- 
tion; and informed Cæſar of the obſtacles 
which N his obeying. At the fame 

3 ©. mum 
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A. R. 693. time he ſent him the firſt relation of Sabinus's 
ant © 5+-difaſter. . 
| Cæſar approved of Labienys's conduct; tho? he 
found himſelf thereby reduced to two legions, 

inſtead of having three, which he had depended 
on. He did not however abandon his enter- 

prize; well knowing that the timelineſs of the 


ſuccour was what was moſt eſſential in theſe cir= 


cumſtances. He makes forced marches z and 
ſends before a Gauliſh horſeman with a letter to 
Cicero, by which he informed him of his ap- 
proach ; but which was wrote. in Greek, that, 
if it fell into the enemies hands, it might not 
be intelligible to them. This Gaul was ordered, 
in caſe he found it impracticable, to penetrate 
himſelf into the Roman camp, to tie the letter to 
a javelin and throw it in, This he executed; and 
the javelin by an accident ſtuck in a tower, and 
remained there two days unperceived. On the 
third a ſoldier ſawit, took it down, and brought 
it to Cicero ; who immediately read it in full 
aſſembly, and diffuſed the common joy thro? the 
Whole camp. At the ſame time they perceived 
the ſmoke of the villages fired by Cæſar in hig 
march, which put the arrival of the ſuccours be- 
| yond all doubt. | os 8 
The Gauls, The Gauls were alſo informed of it by their 
tothe num- ſcouts 3 and thereupon thought proper to quit 
ber of fixty Cicero, and go to meet Cæſar. Their army 


thouſand, 
are Dau- 


quiſbed and immediately acquainted his General with their 
put to flight march; and the next day Cæſar himſelf ſaw 
%%, them on the other ſide of an hollow-way with 
but ſeven à river in front. As he had now no longer 
thouſand any reaſon to be in a hurry, he incamped in the 
zn. Place he then was, and prepared for the fight, 


Hig 


conſiſted of above ſixty thouſand men. Cicera - 
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His legions were by no means compleat, 3, A. 2 698. 


making both together ſcarce feven thouſand®" 
effective men. To try his fortune with ſo ex- 
tremely unequal a force, was to run a great ha- 
zard ; yet he took that reſolution : all the ad- 
vantage he propoſed, was to draw the Gauls to 


attack him; determined however, if he failed, 
to go to them. The ſtratagem he employed 


was to render himſelf contemptible in their eyes. 


His camp could not at beſt take up much ground, 


as.it conſiſted of no more than ſeven thouſand 
men without baggage ; he contracted it ſtill as 
much as poſſible. He made it his buſineſs to 
, ſhow every ſign of fear; he gave an unuſual 
| heighth. to his ramparts, and ſtopped up his 
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gates with great exactneſs: And, the Gauliſh : 


cavalry having advanced to defy the Roman, 
this laſt retreated according to order, affecting an 
air of timidity and concern. 


Barbarians, who think themſelves formidable, | 


cannot help being preſumptuous. Their whole 


army croſſes the river; and advancing to the 
Romans gives them the wiſhed- for opportunity 
of attacking them to advantage. Their confi- 
dence was ſo great, that they made proclama- 


tion round the Roman camp, that, if any of the 
Gauls or Romans had a mind to come over to 
them, they ſhould be at liberty ſo to do till the 
third hour; but from that time they would give 
no quarter. They had already began to ſcale 


the rampart, and fill up the ditch ; when Cæſar 


ordered a general ſally to be made by all the 
gates of the camp. The infantry and cavalry 
fall at once on the Barbarians, whom ſurprize 


and fright rendered incapable of reſiſtance. 
Numbers of them were killed on the ſpot, and 


the reſt fled. | | 
C4 -* | Czſar, 


C. 54+ 
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A.R. 693. Cæſar, as prudent, as courageous, would not 
Ana O. g purſue them too far, becauſe of the woods and 
moraſſes with which the country abounded. As 
his numbers were ſo inconſiderable, he was ſen- 

ſible that the leaſt check might be attended with 

fatal conſequences. Thus without any loſs he 
relieved, and joined, Cicero. When he faw 

the works of the Barbarians, he was ſtruck with 
admiration. He then reviewed Cicero's forces, 

and found there was ſcarce one man in ten un- 
wounded : Which gave him a juſt idea of the 
greatneſs of the danger they had been expoſed 

to, and of the vigorous defence they had _ 

He beſtowed great commendations on the le- 

gion, and its Commander ; and particular marks 

of eſteem and affection on ſuch Officers as Cicero 

made honourable mention of. For he well 

knew how powerfully well- timed careſſes ope- 

rate on men of honour; and that an army be- 
comes capable of undergoing every thing for a 

General who knows how to eſteem and reward 
merit. 
Grief and Cæſar learnt alſo from Cicero all the « circum- 
mourning ſtances of the unhappy affair of Sabinus. As 
of Ceſar he loved his ſoldiers, he was extremely affected 
Ver bis le by it. He let his hair and beard grow, which 
gone he Ro he deepeſt mournin 

"uinated by among the Romans was t peſt mourning, 
 Ambiorix nor did he ſhave himſelf till he had ayenged the 
death of thoſe brave men. So ſays * Suetonius z 

from whence we muſt conclude that his mourn- 

ing continued at leaſt to the end of the next 
| Campaign. | 
He paſſe Czſar returned C. Fabius to his winter-quar- 
the winter ters among the Bellovaci; and he fixed him- 


in Gaul, ſelf about Samarobriva with three legions, 
which was di ſt 
all over in | yo | , Ty 


mation. | 
duet. Caf, 67. f Amie, 
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diſtributed in three different cantonments, but 2 
very near one another. The ſituation of affairs 
would not permit him to paſs his winter in Italy, 
as uſual. All Gaul was in motion, and medi- 
tated a general revolt. The Senones had ex- 
pelled their King Cavarinus, who was a friend 
to the Romans, after having failed in an attempt 
to murder him. We have already mentioned the 
Aſſaſſination of Taſgetius King of the Carnutes 
by his Subjects. The Armorican nations, that 
is to ſay, thoſe who inhabited the ſea-coaſt from 
the mouth of the Loire to that of the Seine, 
were endeavouring to renew their alliance which 
had been diſſolved three years before. The 
Nervii, the Eburones, the Treviri, were in arms. 
In a word there was not one Gauliſh nation but 
what was preparing for a revolt except the Ædui 
and the Rhemi; theſe were particularly attached 
to the Romans, the one by an ancient alliance, and 
the other by new engagements contracted with 
Cæſar and cultivated with mutual fidelity. 

The Treviri in particular haſtened to action. Indutio- 
Their King, Indutiomarus, at firſt ſolicited the 2, 
Germans to paſs the Rhine and aſſiſt him. But 2 
the defeat of Arioviſtus, and that of the Teuch- ;; ted in 
theri and Uſipetes, had taught them better a e 
things. So that Indutiomarus could not pre- 374% Le. 
vail on any one of the German nations to come 

into his meaſures, This reſtleſs, impatient, Gaul 
attacked however Labienus's quarters with his 
national forces, and thoſe of ſome of his neighh- 
bours. But it was to his own deſtruction. For, 
as he imprudently came too near the Roman 
camp, Labienus ſallied out on him with all his 
troops; whom he had ordered to ſingle out In- 
dutiomarus, and not to meddle with any one 
elſe before they had made ſure of him. His 
_ defign 
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3 35. deſign ſucceeded ;; Indutiomarus wag _ - 

ant. C. 5 paſſing a river that obſtructed | his flight. 
army, having loſt their King and General, dt. 
perſed; and, after that victory, S ain. 
e RIS ow winter. 
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cc: e tuo new Japions 6 in ltaly, and e 8 
_ | one of Pompey. Caeſar's expeditions during the 
winter. The meaſures Cæſur takes to ſecure his 
. - vengeance | againſt Ambiorix and the Eburones. 
le ſubdues the Menapti. The Treviri are van- 
guiſbed and ſubjeted by Labienus. C z/ar paſſes 
the Rhine @ ſecond time. He goes at length into 
the country of the Eburones, and undertakes to ex- 
tirpate them. Extreme, unexpefted, danger to 
which a legion, commanded by Q: Cicero, is 
expoſed from the Sicambri. The country of the | 
Eburones is ravaged ; but Ambiorix _ his 
eſcape from Ceſar. Caſar cauſes Acco, Chief | 
of the Senones, to be condemned and. executed, 
He goes to 4. to paſs there the winter. 


TO 8 3 15 
M. VaLtrivs MESSALLA. 


A. k. 699. ( Eſar's feet rcontcrekdytelicded bythe 
Ant. C. 53. C Joſs of the legion and five cohorts totally 
Cefor deſtroyed with Sabinus. To repair that loſs he 

new legiens Made new levies in Ciſalpine Gaul; and beſides, 
in i hah as Pompey in his ſecond Conſulſhip had enliſted 


gear: be of Oldies, es, he had never err 0c them 


in 
1 
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in form, having had no occaſion for them, as e. 
had continued at Rome, Cæſar deſired him to was 
ſet thoſe troops on foot, and ſend them to him. 
_« Friendſhip, ſays Cæſar, and the good of the 
£ Commonwealth equally determined Pompey 
« to conſent to that requeſt,” It was indeed 
an uſeful ſuccour for the Gaul:ſh war: but how | 
remiſs a government muſt that be, where pri- 
vate perſons: could thus diſpoſe of the public piu. 
forces! Cato was aware of the conſequences of Cat. 
ſuch diſorder, and complained of it in the Se- 
nate. Pompey, ſaid he, has lent a legion 
* to Cæſar; though the one never aſked it of 
« you, nor the other had your conſent ſo to 
<« diſpoſe of it; ſo that bodies of ſix thouſand 
$* men with horſes and arms are now preſents 
ce of friendſhip between private perſons.” But 
it was Cato's fate to ſpeak always the truth, and 
never to be heeded. Cæſar by this reiaforce- 
ment made himſelf ample amends for what he 
had loſt : for in the room of fifteen cohorts he 
had three legions, which doubled their number. 
Theſe meaſures were indeed neceſſary, The 
ſpirit of the Gauls was by no means broke z all 
thoſe nations, who laſt year made preparations 
for a revolt, ap ſiſted in their deſign : and even 
the Treviri, far from being diſcon raged by the 
death of Indutionars; continued fauhful to 
his memory and engagements. After having 
beſtowed the ſupreme command on his relations, 
they made a new treaty with Ambiorix ; and 
took ſo much pains with the Germans that they | 
at laſt obtained aſſiſtance from them. | 
Cæſar for theſe reaſons thought proper to open Calls 
the campaign early; and knowing that the Nervii expedition 
and the greateſt part of their neighbours were in 4*7ing the 
arms; ; he aſſembles the four e 3 
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A. R. 699: to them; enters at the head of them into be, 
lat. o. 55 country ; lays it waſte ; carries off many pri- 
ſoners, and much cattle ; and compels them to | 
ſubmit and give hoſtages. 15 

After this expedition which took up little 

time, he returned, and held the general Aſſem- 
bly of Celtic Gaul. But, finding that the Seno- 
| nes and Carnutes had ſent no Deputies, he ad- 
* pari Journs the Seſſion, and transfers it to“ Lutetia; 
'_ © whoſe inhabitants, though they had been united 
with the Senones for an age, did not appear to 
have been concerned with them in their revolt. 
The fame day he declared this reſolution he ſet 
out; and made ſuch haſte that he ſurprized 
Acco, Chief of the Senones, before he could 
collect his forces. Intreaties were now the only 
means left, The ÆEdui, whoſe clients the Se- 
nones were, interceded for them. Cæſar, who 
had no mind to ſpend the ſeaſon for act ion in 

' proceeding formally againſt the guilty, took their 
excuſes, and ordered them to bring him an 
hundred hoftages. The Carnutes, being terri - 
fied, ſubmit alfo; and obtain the fame con- 
ditions, by the mediation of the Rhemi, their 
Patrons. Cæſar then comes to Lutetia, puts 
an end to the Seſſion of the States, and orders 

the Gauls to provide him cavalry. 

The ma- lt was as yet but the beginning of the ſpring; ; 
fares Ce- and Cæſar, thinking Celtic Gaul was now in a 
Jar takes to ſtate of tranquillity, turned all his thoughts to 


ſecure his 
— the management of the war with the Treviri and 


again: Ambiorix. It was the laſt that he particularly 
Aulus aimed at; and he purpoſed to revenge the ſlaugh- 
Ele. ter of the Roman cohorts by his death, and he 
deſtruction of his nation. He endeavoured then 

to diſcover the intentions of Ambiorix; that he 

_ Bight fruſtrate them; and prevent his 1 

e 
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He knew. Ambiorix was, in, friendſhip with the A, Ai. © 82 

Menapii; a fierce nation, who, living in a coun- 

try full of woods and moraſſes, had hitherto. 

| eluded the efforts of the Roman army,. and; had 

never made the leaſt. ſtep towards a ſub miſſion - 

to Cæſar. Ambiorix had alſo, by the means 

of the Treviri, entered into an alliance with the 

Germans. Cæſar determined, e're he march 

againſt him, to deprive him of theſe two der, 

ſources on which this cunning Barbarian de- 

pended. He ſends two legions to Labienus in 

the country of the Treviri, to whom he commits 

the care of the baggage of the whole army; 

and goes himſelf againſt the Menapii, with five 
legions, who carried nothing but their arms 

with them, That nation, ſenſible that they E ſabdues 

were not able to keep the field againſt the Ro- 4% Mena- 

mans, had recourſe to their uſual artifice ; and, 5. 

inſtead of aſſembling forces, they diſperſed 3 

and concealed themſelves with every thing they 

could carry off in their woods and moraſſes. 

But Cæſar, having divided his army into three 

corps, made ſuch horrible havock in the coun- 

try, plundering and burning every thing, and 

carrying away men and cattle, that the Mena - 

pii were obliged to beg peace of him. He 

granted it, on condition that they ſhould not 

receive Ambiorix nor any one from him; threat- 

ening | to treat them as enemies if they e He 

left in their country Comius with a body of 

horſe to keep them in awe; and prepared for 
the reduction of the Treviri. But he found _ * 
the buſineſs done to his bands by the valour RY 8 

and conduct f Lab jenus. 4 OY a4 yo qo 

The Treviri had of their eee 1 r i 
to attack the Lieutenant: general. But, having 7 «re 

leararthat he had received a reinforcement of two ae gt 
5 legions, CT by 

Labienus. 
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legions, they ſtopt ſhort ; and reſolved to wait 


*3' for the auxiliaries they expected from Germany. 


Labienus thought proper to meet them; and 
advanced within a mile of them. Between the 
two camps ran a river ®, with ſteep banks, and 
difficult to paſs. The Roman General formed 
a ſcheme to draw them over this river; that 
he might fight them when on diſadvantageous 
ground, and before they could be joined by the 
Germans. With this view he declared pub- 
licly, that he intended to decamp, and to go 


and occupy ſome better poſt, where the baggage 


of the army which he had under his care might 
be fafer. As his camp ſwarmed wieh Gauls, 
this was preſently reported to the enemy, Night 


being come, he aſſembles the Tribunes and firſt 


Captains, and acquaints them with his real in- 


tention: after which he gives the ſignal to de- 


part. The Gauls were ſoon advertiſedꝭ of it; and 
reproaching one another with the cowardice of 
not daring to purſue a flying enemy, to whom 
they were ſuperior in number, began at day- 
break to paſs the river. Labienus gave them 
time to get all over. He then diſcontinues his 


march; and, having placed the baggage on an 


eminence under a- ſufficient guard, he ani- 
mates his troops. Behold; ſays he, the op- 
portunity you longed: for. The enemy pre- 


s fſent themſelves in a place where they cannot 


* poſſibly ſuſtain your onſet. Shew only under 
my command the valour you have ſo often 
<«, manifeſted to our General. Think him pre- 
ſent; and that he ſecs, and obſerves you. At 
theſe words the Romans give a loud ſnout, and 


throw their javelins. The Gauls, finding thoſe 


march boldly up to them of whom they expected 
—_—_ F to 


® Probably the Mall. 
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to have ſeen nothing but the backs, are ee 692. 
founded and diſconcerted, nor ſuſtain even the 
firſt ſnock, but take to flight. The victory 

was compleat: multitudes: killed; many pri- 

ſoners made; and the Treviri, diſheartenad: by 

the fatal Lhd; ſubmit to the Romans. The 
Germans, hearing of the defeat of thoſe tbẽ 
came to ſuccour, repaſſed the Rhine; and with 

them the whole family of Indutiomarus. Cin- 
getorix, who had been always faithful to the 
Romans, was made King of that nation. 

When Cæſar came into the country of the C/er 
Treviri, and found all quiet, he reſolved to the 
paſs the Rhine a ſecond time. To which he 33 | 
had two motives ; to puniſh the Germans for f 

ſending ſuccours to the Treviri, and to intimi- 
date them ſo that they might not dare to give 
or promiſe a retreat to Ambiorix. He builds 
then a bridge like his former, but ſomewhat 
higher on the river; and, having finiſhed the 
2 in a few days, he crofles the Rhine. 
The Suevi were the people who ſent the ſuc- 
cours that had ſo much irritated him. At his 
approack they retreated far into the country; 
and waited for him in good order at the en- 
trance of a great foreſt called by them ꝰ Bacenide. 
Cæ ſar tells us, that he was apprehenſive he ſhould 
want proviſions, if he went after the Suevi, be- 
cauſe Germany was very ill cultivated. It is 
probable too that he did not chooſe: to advance 
too far into an hoſtile country, out of which 
perhaps he ſhould find it difficult and hazardous 
to retire. He returns then to Gaul; but, to 
un the Germans i in 975 be would not — 
_ ; 


8 » Cellariu inks it to be the Jane Yi E in as 2 
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A. R. 699. liſh all: his bridge; but only broke off about 
At. d. 53 two hundred feet on the German fide ; and to 

ſecure the reſt of it he built thereon a tower of 
four ſtories, wherein he left twelve cohorts un- 

der a General *Officer; 1 . 
He goes at Nothing now remained but the war with the 
length into Eburones, which he had very much at heart. 
eg Above all he would have been overjoyed to be 
e aud maſter of the perſon of Ambiorix. He endea- 
undertales vours then to ſurprize that able Gaul: and for 
 #eextir- that purpoſe detaches his cavalry under the com- 
ate them. mand of Minucius Baſilus, with orders to croſs 
the foreſt of Ardenne with all expedition; and 
to conceal his march as much as puſſible, that 
he might arrive when he was leaſt expected. 

This ſtratagem was very near ſucceeding. Ba- 

ſilus penetrated into the country before any one 

knew of his coming; and took ſome priſoners, 
who ſhewed him the retreat of. Ambiorix. It 
Was an edifice in the midſt of a wood; this wood 
ſaved him. For, while ſome of his cavalry 
ſtopped the Romans in a narrow way, he got 
on horſe-back, and rode off; with the loſs how- 
ever of his chariots, horſes, and equipage. © 

- Ambiorix, ſeeing the ſtorm that was going 

to break on his country, had recourſe to the only 

proper expedient; which was to order the Ebu- 
rones to ſhift every one for himſelf; knowing 
he could not poſſibly aſſemble an army ſtrong 
enough to make head againſt Cæſar. His coun- 
trymen follow his directions. They diſperſed; 
and concealed themſelves, ſome in woods, others 
in inacceſſible moraſſes, others in places near 
the ſea, which at high water became iſles.” Thoſe, 
who were on good terms with the neighbouring 
nations, went there for ſhelter ; the open coun- 
try was quite abandoned. Cativulcus, who 

| | IC 5 e NE 
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ſhared the rule with Ambiorix, being old and 4. 
infixm ; and therefore incapable of ſuppo rting 
the fatigues of war, or flight; poiſoned: him- 
elf®, after venting bitter imprecations again 
his collegue for ene him into fo. fatal an 
enterprise. 15 

Cæſar's intention was eri to extirpate be | 
Eburones the difficulty was now to find them. 


To that end he reſolved to divide his ſorces; an 


began by depoſiting the baggage of the whole 


army in the fort Atuatica , which was ſituated in 
the heart of the country, the unfortunate quarters a 


of Sabinus and Cotta. As its works were not 
abſolutely demoliſhed, he reckoned he ſhould 
thereby leſſen the labour of the legion he left 
there; which was one of the three lately raiſed 
in Italy. He gave the command of the fort, 
and legion, to Q. Cicero; whom he told at 
-parting to expect him back in ſeven days. He 
takes with him three legions; gave three to La- 
bienus, and three to C. Fabius: theſe three corps, 
diſtributed in three different cantonments, made 
tetrible ha vock all over the country of the devoted 
Eburones. But the inhabitants, ſcattered here 
and there, ſtil] eluded his vengeance. To come at 
them it was neceſſary to penetrate into unknown 
places, of difficult acceſs; and to' paſs defiles, 
expoſed on all ſides to ambuſcades. If the le- 
gions kept together in a body, they could not 
get at the enemy; if they divided into ſmall 
parties, or if Fa 3 ventured lingly, as it 
Vox. XIII. Di often 
l 2 that 17 ava onpres in the countiy of 
evith 2 ; that is\' 7425 | a Atuatici, of —_ 
with @ juice extracted from aue have elſewhere ſpoke, were 
that tree, aubich many Natu- a di flind people from the Ebu- 
ralift believe to hovy a 7 rones; and their Capital, as 


na . due have ſaid, awas according 
to many Geographers Namur. 
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A. . often happened, in hopes of plunder, they fre- 
* ss. quently fell into the ſnares every where ſet for 
them, and periſhed themſelves. At laſt Cæſar 
thought of a very extraordinary expedient; it 
was to invite the neighbouring nations to come, 
and plunder, and ravage, the habitations and 
lands of the Eburones. Theſe, being acquainted | 
with the country, were more likely to ſucceed ; 
and, if they fell in the attempt, Cæſar was not 
much concerned. 
Extrem, This invitation gave room to a moſt a- 
aneapected, pri ing event; which ſufficiently demonſtrates 
, how neceſſary it is in war to be at all times upon 
$a ag ©. one's guard. Not only the neighbouring Gauls 
manded by were allured by the aſſurance of an eaſy prey; 
2. Cicero, but, the news being carried over the Rhine, the 
IE 4 Sicambri alſo laid hold of the opportunity. They 
Sicambr;i, Pals the Rhine in barks to the number of two 
_ thouſand horſe z and begin by pillaging the Ebu- 
rones, and carrying off what cattle they could 
meet with. As they were advancing into the 
country, one of the priſoners addrefles them : 
Why thus amuſe yourſelves, ſays he, in ſearch- 
< ing after an inconſiderable booty, when in 
< three hours you may reach Atuatica, where 
&« all the baggage, all the wealth of the Roman 
« army is left? Cæſar is far off; the ſmall gar- 
e riſon ſcarce ſuffices to man the ramparts z 
and is ſo timidly cautious that no one has 
vet dared to ſtir out of the intrenchments.” 
This advice was greatly approved; and the Si- 
cambri immediately turn off to Atuatica. | 
It was now the ſeventh day ſince Cæſar's de- 
parture, and that on which he had fixed his re- 
turn. Till then Q. Cicero had punctually obeyed 
his General's orders; and had never ſuffered even 
a ſervant to go out of the camp. But at laſt, 
£ hearing 
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hearing nothing from Cæſar who he knew was 4. R. 699- 


far advanced into the enemy's country, and 
doubting his exact return at the appointed time, 
tired out beſides by the importunity of many 


who were uneaſy at being ſhut up as if beſieged, 


thinking it alſo proper to fetch corn into the 
camp that he might be able to give the allow- 


ance due that day to the ſoldiers, he ſent five 
cohorts into a field only three miles diſtant to 


cut down the corn. % On 
In that very inſtant the Sicambri arrive. The 


alarm in the Roman camp was great. It had 
now but half its complement ; an aſſault was | 


what was leaſt expected; the Barbarians ſeemed 
to fall out of the ſky ; and the ſoldiers doubted 
not that Cæſar's army was ruined, or they ſhould 
not have been inſulted. Some even appre- 
hended the ill- luck, neceffarily annexed as they 
thought to the place ; and had continually be- 
fore their eyes the unhappy cataſtrophe of the 
JJ = ER 0 

There were thoſe among them however who 


ſtood their ground at the gate at which the ene- 
mies preſented themſelves. Cæſar has particu- 


larized an old Captain, named Sextius Baculus, 
who had in his time performed many gallant 
actions; and who, though he was ſick and had eat 


nothing for five days, made a ſhift to drag him- 


ſelf to the place that was threatened; where, 


encouraging by his example the Officers of- the 


cohort on guard, he put a ſtop to the firſt fury 


of the Barbarians. Weak as he was, the wounds 
he received preſently diſabled him; and he fell“, 


either dead, or in a ſwoon, and was with diffi- 
culty carried off. However his courageous de- 
. r 
Cæſars expreſſion ſeems capable of either conſtruction: re- 
linquit animus Sextium. | | | 


t. C. 53 
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2. R. 699. fence gave the ſoldiers time to recover from 


their fright. The Sicambri were not able to 
force the gates of the camp; and the intrench- 
ments defended themſelves ſufficiently againſt 


thoſe who were ignorant of the manner of at- 
tracking them. 


Mean-time the Roman foragers return. The 


Sicambri took them at firſt for Czſar's army, 


and deſiſted from the attack of the camp; but 
ſoon, obſerving how few they were, pour upon 
them, and endeavour to ſurround them. The 
veterans that were in that body cut their way 


through the enemy, and got into the camp. 
The new levies, who had never been in ſuch 


circumſtances before, doubt, waver, and make 
contrary motions: many of theſe were flain. 


The reſt, animated by their Officers who were 


men of courage and experience ſelected by Cæ- 
ſar out of old corps, gained at laſt the intrench- 
ments. The Sicambri, deſpairing then to ſtorm 
the camp, went off, retook their booty which 
they had depoſited in the woods, and — 
the Rhine quietly. 

Such was the conſternation in the Roman 
camp, even after the retreat of the Barbarians, 


that Voluſenus, arriving in the night with the 


cavalry, could not perſuade the ſoldiers that 
Cæſar was following. They petſiſted in their 
fancy, that the infantry was deſtroyed, and the 
cavalry alone had eſcaped. Nor did they re- 


cover their ſpirits till they ſaw their General 
in perſon returning at the head of the army. 


Cæſar, having examined into every thing, 
could not but complain of the non-obſervance 
of his orders. For the reſt; he admired the whim- 
ſical turn of fortune, which had cauſed thoſe, 
who came on purpole to prejudice Ambiorix, 
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to be as ſerviceable to him as if he had invited 4: K 699- 
them to his aſſiſtance. 1 8 Ip 
The reſt of the campaign he continued to . counrry 
lay waſte, by his own troops and the neighbour- / the Ebu- 
ing nations, the country of the Eburones. Every , 70 
thing was pillaged and deſtroyed; ſo that even gui 
thoſe, who by hiding themſelves eſcaped the nales his 
ſword, were neceſſarily reduced to periſh by fa- abe from 
mine. But he was never able to execute his Cage. 
intended vengeance on Ambiorix himſelf. Of- 
ten that fugitive was on the point of being taken, 
or killed; he was often ſeen, and thought to 
be ſecured; but he as often eſcaped. Shifting 
perpetually his abode; and truſting himſelf with 
no more than four faithful horſemen; he ren- 
dered ineffectual the efforts of a multitude of 
enemies, whom perſonal hatred, the deſire of 
paying court to Cæſar, and the hopes of re- 
ward, animated to purſue him. 
This expedition ended, Cæſar brought back C-/ar 
his army to Durocortorum, the capital of the eee 
Rhemi. He there held a general Aſſembly of — mM 
Gaul; in which he proceeded againſt thoſe 4: con- 
who had-excited the Senones and Carnutes to dm, and 
revolt, Acco, having been convicted of “t.! 
being the chief promoter of it, was capitally 
condemned and executed. Many more, who 
apprehended the ſame fate, abſconded; againſt 
whom Cæſar pronounced ſentence of baniſh- 
nine” ee ae - 
le then put his legions into winter-quarters ; He goes to 


two on the frontiers of the Treviri, two in the 2% to 
cory the Lingones, and fix with the Se- , 

nones After which he went to Italy, to viſit | 
Ciſalpine Gaul, and hold the Aſſemblies accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Roman Magiſtrates. 


38 Douirius, VALERIUsS, Confuls. 
a. 83 The order of facts obliges us to interrupt | 
here the account of Czſar's wars in Gaul, We 
are now going into the Eaſt, to treat of a Ge- 
neral of very different pid and no leſs dif- 
ferent ſucceſs. 


SECT. v. 


Origin of the Parthians. Arſaces Founder of that 
Empire; which is extended under the ſucceſſors 
of that Prince. Their manners at firſt ſavage, 
ec oftened by luxury. . Their manner of 
fighting. They were always on borſe-back, Their 
armies compoſed of nothing. almoſt but ſigves. 

| Chara#er of their genius. Parricide very com- 
mon in the houſe of the Arſacide. The contempt 
Craſſus had for vulgar ſuperſtitions prejudicial 
to him. The war he waged with the Parthians 
was altogether unjuſt. Saying of Dejotarus to 

\ Craſſus upon his age. Craſſus enters Me eſopo- 
zamia, and, having ſubdued ſome towns, re- 

| turns to paſs the winter in Syria. His avarice. 
He plunders the temple of Hierapolis, and that 
of Jeruſalem. Pompey and Craſſus always un- 
fortunate after they had profaned the temple of 
the true God.  Pretended preſages of the miſ- 
fortune of Craſſus. Young Craſſus comes from 
Gaul to join his father. Exceſſive confidence of 
Craſſus. Diſheartening of his army by what they 
hear of the valour of the Parthians. Artabazus, 
King of Armenia, ally of the Romans. The 
Parthian King goes in perſon againſt Artabazus; 
and ſends Surena againſt Craſſus, Birth, riches, 
character, of Surena. Craſſus paſſes the Eupbra- 

1 | tes, and re-enters Meſopotamia, Abgarus, King of 

we | Edeſſa, betrays Craſſus. Craſſus prepares 10 

i fight the Parthians. Battle. Young Craſſus, 

efter extraordinary proofs of valour given, be- 


. "ng 


OR1cin of the ParTHIANs. 
ing overcome, cauſes himſelf to be killed by bis 
Eſquire. Heroic conſtancy of Craſſus his father. 
Night puts an end to the fight. Grief and diſ- 


couragement of the Roman ſoldiers and their 


General. They retire by favour of the night to 
_ the city of Carre. - The Parthians purſue them. 
Craſſus leaves Carre in the night, and truſts 
again to a traitor. Caſſius, bis Quæſtor, ſepa- 
rates from the army; and ſaves himſelf in Syria. 
Craſſus is like to eſcape from the Parthians. 
Per fidy of Surena, who fraudulently invites him 
0 a conference. The mutiny of the Roman ſol- 
diers compels him to go to it. He is ſlain there. 
2 — was a man of ſmall capacity, and great 


preſumption. Surena's inſolence after his victory. 


39 


Craſſus's head is carried to the King of the 


Parthians in Armenia. © 


B 


it will be proper to give an account of their or1- 


Efore we relate the unfortunate expedition 


gin and manners; and a ſummary of the Hiſ- 
rory of that people, who were an unſurmount- 


able barrier to the Roman Empire, and always 
put a ſtop to their conqueſts on the ſide of the 


Eaſt. We have already had occaſion to name 


the Parthians more than once ; but it is here 


properly that their Hiſtory begins to make an 


1mportant part of that of the Romans. 


of Craſſus againſt the Parthians, I believe 


The Parthians came originally from Scythia ; O, or 
whence being expelled, they were obliged to th-Parthi- 
ſeek elſewhere a quiet eſtabliſhment. Their . 
very name proved their origin, and contained . 


in ſome manner their Hiſtory; if it is true, as 
Trogus Pompeius ſays, that it ſignifies in the 


Scythian language Baniſhed or Exiled. And the 


conformity of the manners of the two Nations 
N D 4 con- 
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that Prince. 
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confirms to that opinion all the probability. that 
facts ſo ancient and remote will allow of. 
The country they poſſeſſed hes to the South of 
Hyrcania, and joins to Media on the Weſt; a 
ſmall tract of ground, and very unpleaſant, as 
it conſiſts chiefly of ſterile mountains and ſandy 
plains: ſo that you are expoſed to the rigour 
of both extremes of weather; a piercing cold 
on the hills, and an exceſſive. heat in the plains, 
This is doubtleſs a diſagreeable habitation, but 
very proper to harden the conſtitutions of its 
inhabitants, and make them capable of ſupporting 
the fatigues of war. 
For many ages the Parthians remained alto- 
gether obſcure and unknown. Under the Aſ- 
{yrians. and Medes, under the Perſians, under 
the firſt Macedonian Kings of Syria, ſcarce any 
Arſaces mention is made of this people. It was in the 
Lunden of year of Rome 502, 250 years before Jeſus 
that Em: | Chriſt, whilſt Antiochus ſurnamed the God was 


prie, ewhich 


extended King of Syria, that Arſaces headed the revolt 


under the of the Parthians, who were tired out with the 


feuceeffors of injuſtice and tyranny of their Macedonian Go- 
vernors. Authors do not agree who Arſaces was; 
but it is certain that he was always conſidered by 
the Parthians as the Founder cf their Empire, 
and that his memory was in ſuch veneration 
among them that all bis ſucceſſors a his 
name. 

. Arlaces, having given to * None its liberty, 
| did not confine himſelf in the limits of Parthia ; 
he extended his conqueſts; which were carried 

further by his ſucceſſors, who were aimoſt all 
warlike and ambitious : ſo that by the ſucceſs 
they had in their wars, with the Kings of Syria, 
whoſe power was continually decreaſing ; with 
tic dite, with the Bactrians, and with the 

Arme- 
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Armenians; they had at laſt ſo enlarged their 
dominions, that in Craſſus's time they included 

almoſt all the countries between the Oxus and 

Euphrates. Their royal Cities were Cteſiphon gtrabo. “ 
upon the Tygris, and Ecbatana in Media. The 16.2.7 43. 
Parthian Kings ſpent the winter in the firſt; _ 
and the ſummer in the other, or in Hyrcania, ; 
The manners of this nation favoured at firſt Their man- 
of their ſavage origin, and rough climate. But, 2 aff 
after they had made conqueſts in delicious coun- Hape, 
tries, wealth and pleaſure ſoftened them, They, by 

gave into luxury of dreſs, and exceſſive incon- {x7 
tinence. Of this we may judge by Surena the 
conqueror of Craſſus. His baggage loaded a thou; Plut.Craff, 
ſand camels ; and he carried with him two hun- 

dred chariots filled with concubines. The ſerag- 

lio of the King was doubtleſs much more nume 

rous, compoſed of women of all nations, whoſe 

beauty was their ſole merit. So that theſe haughty 

 Arfacidz, whoſe deſcent on the fathers ſide fo 

much elated them, came often from mothers 

whoſe birth and conduct might well have covered 

them with bluſhes. The condition of the wo- juſtin. 
men was indeed much the ſame then as it is now 

in thoſe Eaſtern countries. They were ſtrictly con- 

fined, and abſolutely debarred the ſight of men. | 
Their armour, and manner of fighting, was Theirman- 
the ſame they had received from the Scythians ; 2 k 

excepting only their compleatly-armed horſemen, *'5* - 

whom they borrowed, I believe from the Per- 

ſians, their neighbours, and for a long time their 
maſters. Their other troops had ſcarce any other 
offenſive weapon than the bow and arrow; and 

fought always on horſeback. Every one knows 

that they were no leſs formidable in flight (5), 


(3) Verſis animoſum equis Parthum. Hor. Od. I. 19. 
Sagittas & celerem fugam Parthi. Id. ibid. II. 1 1 


| 
{ 
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 akways on in war, but at all other times al 
 borſeback. to a feaſt, or to a viſits in public and private 


42 One of the ParTHANs; 
than when they faced their enemies. For they had. 
the art of ſhooting their arrows extremely well as 

they fled ; and their purſuers were the more liable 

' to be wounded as they the leſs expected it. 


„ were Horſes were univerſally uſed b 105 — not only 
If they went 


affairs, in town and country, in their markets 
and converſations; they were always on horſe- 
back: in a word, the diſtinction between the 
ſlaves and their auſtess was, that the laſt every. 
where appeared on horſeback, and the others 
walked on foot. 
bei, ar. This difference however only took place 
mics com- in time of peace. For their armies, which 
re 2 "were all cavalry, were compoſed almoſt entirely 


| — — . of ſlaves. Of theſe they had prodigious num- 


faves. bers, which were continually increaſing, as the 
| maſters had no power to infranchize their bond- 
men. They alſo took as much care of them 
as of their children. They taught them to 
ride and ſhoot. The great, and wealthy, 
piqued themſelves who ſhould furniſh the King 
in his wars with the greateſt number of horſemen. 
So that, when Anthony fought the Parthians, out 
of fifty thouſand horſemen there were, ſays Tro- 
gus Pompeius, but four thouſand freemen. 
Charager The genius of this nation 1s depicted by the 
of their ge-ſame author in but diſadvantageous colours. 


mu. (c) Haughty, ſeditious, perfidious, and — 
ent; 


(c) Ingenia genti tumida, promptiores, proinde ets 
| 8 fraudulenta, proca - adverſaque ſilentio tegunt. 
: quippe violentiam viris, Principibus metu, non pu- 
* inem mulieribusaſ- dore, parent. In libidinem 
ſignant. Semper aut in ex- projecti, in cibum parci. Fi- 
ternos, aut in domeſticos, mo- des dictis promiſſisque nulla, 
tus inquieti: natura taciti, ad niſi 2 expedit. 
faciendum quam dicendum 
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lent; they conſidered mildneſs as fit only for 
women; violence was according to them the 
glory of men. They were always reſtleſs, and 
therefore continually engaging in foreign or civil 
wars. Properer for action, than ſpeech; nei- 
ther proſperity nor adverſity could break their 
gloomy ſilence. They obeyed their Kings, not 
out of loyalty, but fear: were moderate in eat- 
ing, but immoderate in venery; and had no 
regard to their words or promiſes, any further 
than they found it agreeable to their intereſt. 
We may add, that the luſt of Empire in the parricide 
royal family was productive of the moſt horrible very n, 
crimes. Nothing is more frequent in the hiſtory ran x5 
of the Arſacidæ than to read of Kings dethroned, ale. 
and murdered, by their relations, their brothers, 
their children. Orodes, who was on the throne, 

when Craſſus invaded the Parthians, had firſt 
cauſed his father Phrahates to be killed, as we 
have elſewhere obſerved, in concert with Mithri- 
dates, one of his breeders; ; and afterwards, war 
breaking out between thoſe two ambitious par- 
ricides, after various events Mithridates fell into 
the hands of Orodes; who treated him not as 
a brother, but as an enemy. 


L. Douirius AHENOBARBUSs 4. AS. 
An * : 
Ap. Craupꝛus PULCHER. 9 


5 Craſſus ſet out from Rowe, Ga even from ne con- 
grundiſium, i in the midſt of pretended ill- omens; remptCra/- 
and loaded with the imprecations of many Ro- 2 e 2 
mans. He had the utmoſt contempt for vul- — | 
gar ſuperſtitions, which was prejudicial to him. ve hadlial 
2 gives us inſtances of Generals who 7 5im. 
| ſuffered Nut. raf. 
* Witneſs Niciass upon which we may conſult The Ancient Dn OY: 
Hiſtory Yoh III. p. 484. 


A. R. 698. 
Ant, C,. 54. 


Donuirrus, CLAuplus, Conſuls. 
ſuffered much from a weak credulity. Here 
we have an example of the contrary. Craſſus, 
whoſe underſtanding was improved by Philoſo- 
phic reſearches, ſo heartily defpiſed all theſe ima- 
ginary: ſigns! of celeſtial anger, that he ſeemed 
to ſuppoſe that all the world thought like him 
on thoſe ſubjects. His ſoldiers notwithſtanding 
were very ſuſceptible of theſe ſuperſtitious fears ; 
and he, giving no manner of attention to them, 
nor providing any remedy againſt their bad con- 
ſequences, ſuffered diſcouragement and deſpair 
to ſpread and increaſe to a a great deen ameng 


his troops. 


Thewar he This attention e was ſo much the more 


avaged 
with the 


Parthians 
vas alto- 
gether un- 


Juſt. 


neceſſary, as the war he waged with the Par- 
thians was altogether unjuſt: which inclined 
people to believe that the Gods declared againſt 
him. He had neither a lawful cauſe, nor orders 
from any body, to colour his invading them. 

But I have obſerved after Plutarch, that Craſſus 
in his private conduct did not trouble his head 
about truth or falſehood, juſtice or injuſtice. 

He did not ſo much as ſave appearances on 
thoſe ſubjects. He carried that manner of think- 
ing into an enterprize in which he engaged the 
whole Commonwealth, and which might be at- 


tended with fatal conſequences. He cared not 


that the Parthians were in peace with the Ro- 


mans, and had given them no cauſe of com- 
plaint; it was ſufficient for him to think that 


he ſhould by attacking them gain riches and 


honour. And Divine Providence, which often 
puniſhes the unjuſt in this life, cauſed him to 
meet with a diſhonourable death there where he 
thought to acquire an increaſe of glory and 
3 | 


e 


n 


upon it. King of Galatia, fays he, you begin 
to build when you have but an hour of day 
left.“ - Dejotarus anſwered him very d propos: 


ans were not prepared againſt ſo ſudden and un- 4bdued 
foreſeen an irruption. He took ſeveral towns /me tun, 


blindneſs, and who made: no reflection on him- pans of 
ſelf. His age alone ought to have been a ſuf- 1 
Heient reaſon to have diverted him from throw - ur on 
ing himſelf into dangers and fatigues, to which wig 

he was no longer equal. For he was above fixry ; © 

and appeared much older. He even brought 

upon himſelf on that head a cautionary hint 

from Dejotarus. For in croſſing Galatia, where 


* cout on your expedition againſt the Parthians” 
It is not ſaid that Craſſus was offended at the 
repartee: but he did not for that the leſs gon 
with what he had undertook. 


had at firſt ſome ſucceſs : becauſe the Parthi- 294-41 


tary ſubmiſſion. For they were almoſt all Græ- 


Dosi Ius, CLAuDrus, Conſuls , 
He appeared throughout as a man ſtruck with 4. R. 2 


that Prince who was advanced in years was build- 
ing a new city, Craſſus had a mind to rally him 


« You too, Craſſus, are not over- early in ſetting 


Being arrived in Syria, he loft x no time; ala. Crafſus ens | 
having thrown a bridge over the Euphrates, he ters Mefpo- 


Org 


in Meſopotamia, or rather received their volun-” — 7. 


winter in 
clancolonies, who obeyed with regret Barbarians, ria. I 


that had been ſlaves of their anceſtors ; and they 
put themſelves; willingly under the protection 


of the Romans, whom they knew to be lovers 


of their nation. 


— 
4 


He met then wich w no ee * ene 


 Parghind Officer, named Sillaces, who with a 
- handful of cavalry met him near the town of 


Ichnæ; and who, being vanquiſhed-and wounded, 


carried to his maſter the news of the entry of the - 
5 Romans into Me ſopotamia. Craſſus had alſo 


, 4 | | l | Ceœca- 


46 Dom1Tivs, CL Aubius, Conſuls. 

AR: 698. Occaſion to draw the ſword againſt the inhabi- 
5 tants of Zenodotium ; who had maſſacred about 
an hundred Romans, after having received them 
into their city, This perfidy was revenged by 
the takingof thetown ; which was plundered, and 
its inhabitants put to the ſword, or fold; Craſ- 
ſus, having ſuffered his army to proclaim him 
Imperator for theſe trifling advantages, made 
himſelf be conſidered as a man of no extraordi⸗ 

nary courage or hopes. | 
But the greateſt fault * committed, afier the 
enterprize itſelf, which, Plutarch ſays, was the 
greateſt of all faults was that inſtead of ad- 
vancing, and puſhing on to Babylon and Seleu- 
cia, cities that were always ill· affected to the Par- 
thians, he would return, and winter in Syria; 
and left on the other ſide of the Euphrates, in 
the places he had ſubdued, only ſeven thouſand 
foot and a thouſand horſe. By which he gave 
the enemy time to recover, and MS 00 the 

| next campaigg. 

His ava. His employment during the winter was no 


ice. He leſs blameable. For he took no care to collect 


2 quantities of proviſions and ammunition, or to 


Hierapolis, exerciſe his troops. Directed by his unhappy © 
and that of biaſs, money was almoſt the only thing he thought 

2 er4/a- of. He took an exact account of the revenues of 
the cities, without doubt to tax them as high as 
poſſible. He ordered them to raiſe a certain num- 

ber of ſoldiers, which he afterwards diſpenſed 

with for ſums of money. He plundered the tem- 

ples ; and particularly that of the Syrian Goddeſs, 

greatly honoured in the city of Hierapolis, 

tempted him by its rich offerings z which he exa- 
mined curiouſly ſeveral days, and weighed in 

| ſcales. That Goddeſs, who was repreſented in 


many places by a monſtrous 1 image da 
5 5 


Don ius, CLavpivs, Conſuls. 47 
half-fiſh, ſeems to be the ſame as the God Dagon 4. f. 698. 
mentioned in holy writ, and whoſe name ſignifis 
. Craſſus ſpared no more the temple of the true joſ. Ant. 
God, whom he had the misfortune not to know, XIV. 12, 
He took from thence * two thouſand ralenrs, | Three 
| which had been there ever ſince Pompey's time, ey 
and which he had left there. There was kept je thou- 
there beſides eight thouſand. talents T, ' which /andpounds 
were the depoſits of all the Jews throughout 4: " 
the univerſe. Eleazar, who had the cuſtody of 1 £ 
the treaſures of the temple, was willing to ſave hundred 
at leaſt theſe depoſits z and to redeem them he H, 
thought he might ſacrifice a piece of immenſe P. 
value. It was a beam of gold, as Joſephus calls 
it, weighing ſeven hundred and fifty Roman 
pounds, and incloſed in a beam of wood, to 
which were tied the magnificent veils that ſe- 
parated the ſanctuary from the outward: part 
called the holy place. Eleazar alone knew of 
this precious ingot z and, before he delivered it 
to the Roman General, he inſiſted on his oath; _ 
by which he engaged to reſt fatisfied with that, 
and to take out of the temple nothing more of 
its riches. Craſſus ſwore, took the beam; but 

ſpared not therefore the eight thouſand talents. 
It is very proper to obſerve the unhappy fate Pompryand 
of the two Roman Generals, who firſt, and Craſſus a-. 
alone to the time we ſpeak of, durſt violate the ne 
reſpect due to the temple of Jeruſalem. Pompey, 2 they 
from the time he was raſh enough to look into prefaned 
that awful place where no profane perſon had 4 temple = 
yet entered, ſucceeded in nothing; and termi- EN * 
nated at laſt miſerably a life till then made up 
of triumphs. Craſſus, yet more criminal, met 
with more ſpeedy puniſhment ; and periſhed 

that very year. 1 
I hope 
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n I hope the judicious reader will not confound 
4 "W645 1 this obſervation, which is agreeable to the prin- 


preſage of ciples of Chriſtianity and the belief of a Pro- 
the misfor- yidence, with the pretended ill-omens that hap- 


„ 


ned to Craſſus according to the vulgar opi- 
3 — and the accounts of hiſtorians. I ah oP 
not even deign to give place in a ſerious work 
to thoſe accidents of no conſequence, if they 
did not help us to know the way of thinking 
of the Ancients; of which perhaps there are 
ſtill thoſe among us who are not quite cured. 
It is obſerved, for example, that Craſſus and 
his ſon, as they were going out of the temple 
of Hierapolis, fell one upon the other; which 
was a preſage of their approaching death; and 
the ſon fell firſt; becauſe he w to be killed be- 
fore his father, Every one is ſenſible how fri- 
volous this is. I ſhall mention hereafter other 
facts of this kind, of which the ſame er | 
will be eaſily made. 
Bu | Young Craſſus was come from Gaul to join 
Craſs his father in Syria, with a thouſand Gauliſn ca- 
comes from valry. Hiſtory praiſes him, as having given 
—— ” 7 proofs of capacity and courage; but Cicero taxes 
85 Brut him with temerity and preſumption. gecauſe 
281, 282. he had ſerved, ſays he, under a great Gene- 
« ral, (that is Ceſar) he immediately thought 
“ himſelf capable of conducting an army. He 
had nothing in his head leſs than the models 
„ of Alexander and Cyrus. In running thus 
<< raſhly after greatneſs and ener ee in 
*« a deplorable manner.” 5 


| FI | 


Cx. 
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N Y ALERIDS MESSALLA. 


Craſſus the Hehe; whom age could doubtleſs x 


E e | 


bars rendered more moderate, ſhewed through - confidence 
out his whole conduct an unyarrantable-confi- Craſſus. 


dence. When he aſſembled his troops out of 


their quarters, in order to re-enter Meſopotamia, 


there arrived an ambaſſy from the Parthian King; 


with inſtructions pacific enough, but couched in 
terms that were very haughty, and inſulting as 


to Craſſus. If it is Rome, ſaid the Ambaſſa- 
% dors, that has ſent you and your army here; 


the enmity will be irreconcileable. But if it 


is without the orders of your Republic, as 
ve are informed, and through the deſire of 
« enriching yourſelf, that you have attacked 


„ the Parthians, and invaded their territories z 


*© * Arſaces would willingly uſe moderation: 

« he pities your age, and permits you to with- 
draw the Roman ſoldiers, who are rather pri- 
fſoners in the cities of ene than 
able to keep them for you.” Craſſus did 
not ſhew any reſentment of ſuch contemptuous 


language; but, full of his project, told them, 


hewould return an anfwer to the King of Parthia 
in Seleucia, Vagiſes, Chief of the ambaſly, 
laughed; and mewing with the fingers of his 
right-hand the palm of his left; * hairs will 
grow here,” replies. he, before Craſſus ſees 
„ Seleucia.” So both ſides prepared for war. 

Bat the Roman army began to be diſheart- 
_ ened, even before theyhad ſeen the enemy. No- 


| Diheart- 


ening of his 
af 


thing could be more. meu ing _ the accounts d rhey 
Vol. e 83 | | of hear of the 
„ vnlour of 

the Par- 


A 7 be Parth fans 2a ve this name to all their Kings 


"a 


% 


thians. 
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4. R. 699. of them, given by ſome of thoſe who had been 
Aut. C. 53* left in garriſon by Craſſus in the towns on the 


8 — Fx Le 
———ä . — — 2 — - ee 2 — 


— — 


| Other fide of the Euphrates; and who, diſpatched 


obably by their Commanders, with much 


trouble and hazard had got into the camp. They 
_ exaggerated, as is uſual with thoſe who are 


frightened, the greatneſs of the danger, the 
number of the enemy, and the difficulty of re- 
ſiſting them. They are people, ſaid they, 
< whom it is impoſſible to eſcape when they 


N purſue, or to take when they fly. Their 


« arrows are too ſwift for the ſight, ſo that their 


_ « adverſaries find themſelves wounded ere they 


<« ſee the archer. The defenſive, and offenſive, 
« arms of their cuiraſſiers are equally advan- 
<« tageous z the firſt are impenetrable, and the 
cc others pierce whatever is oppoſed to them.“ 
Craſſus's ſoldiers were the more diſmayed at 
this relation, as they had formed a quite diffe- 
rent notion of the Parthians. They thought them 
the ſame in all reſpects as the Armenians and Cap- 
adocians, whom Lucullus had beat with fo much 
eaſe ; and had imagined that the chief trouble 


they ſhould have in this war would conſiſt in 


long marches, and in the difficulty of coming 
up with enemies who would, decline fighting. 
The danger they leaſt expected, being found 
real, made great impreſſion on their minds. 
Even ſome of the principal Officers were af- 
fected by it; and among others Caſſius, who 
afterwards made himſelf ſo famous by killing 
Cæſar, and who was then Queſtor to Craſſus. 


Courageous, yet cautious, he had a mind, and 
many others with him, to refer the undertaking 
the war to a new deliberation, and to examine 
- whether it was ſeaſonable to engage in it. They 
were ſeconded by the diviners and aruſpices, who 


. 
*s 
* 


I Pre- 5 
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pretended the omens were all bad. But Craſſus 2. N. * 


the territories of the Parthians by the way of 
Armenia; by which means the Romans would 

have had plenty of proviſions in a friendly coun- 

try; and the Parthian cavalry, which was their 

whole ſtrength, could not have acted among 

the mountains with which Armenia abounds. 

Craſſus gave a tolerable reception 'to Artabazus, 

on account of the ſuccours he brought and pro- 

miſed ; but abſolutely rejected his advice, be- 

cauſe he had left in Meſopotamia ſome good 

troops whom he could not abandon. The Ar- 

menian Prince went away little ſatisfied with 
Craſſus, .and probably foreſaw that he ſhould 

be ſoon employed in defending his own domi 
nions. In fact the King of Parthia, finding 93, p4;- 
he had two enemies to deal with, Craſſus and #b:an K:rg 
Artabazus, prudently endeavoured to prevent&%#* . 
their junction. With this view he divided his/7,4* 
forces; and as, notwithſtanding his bravadoes au, and 
and haughty airs, he much feared the Romans, end Saus. 
he went in perſon where he thought there was c 2 
leaſt danger, that is, into Armenia; and ſenta 
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A. R- 699- numerous army into Meſopotamia under the 


Ant. C. 5 


Birth, 


4 command of Surena. 


* * 


That name is not the name of a perſon, but 


riches, cha of a dignity; and belonged to the ſecond per- 


rater, of 


Surena. * 


— 
* 


ſon in the Empire, and as it were the Vizir of 


the King of Parthia. He who was then in 


poſſeſſion of that high poſt, and whom we ſhall 
always call by the name of Surena, as we know 
no other he had, was of the firſt nobility. His 
family claimed a right, in the ceremony of in- 
augurating the Parthian Kings, to place, the 
crown on their heads. His wealth equalled his 
birth. I have given a hint of his equipage, and 
luxury, in the army he commanded. But, what 
was much more to the purpoſe, he had with him 
a thouſand cuiraſſiers, and a much greater num- 
ber of light- armed horſe, raiſed on his eſtate; 
and his retinue, including his troops, ſervants, 
and dependents, amounted to more than ten 
thouſand men. He was a man of great perſo- 
nal courage, and had thereby been greatly ſer- 
viceable to Orodes who then reigned; having 
reſtored him from baniſhment to the throne, and 


having ſtormed the city of Seleucia, in the ſiege 


of which he ſignalized himſelf ſo far as firſt to 
mount the wall and kill with his own hand 
thoſe who oppoſed him. To valour he joined, 
thoꝰ not yet thirty years old, ability and addreſs, 
which he extended without ſcruple to fraud and 
perfidy : and it was chiefly by theſe ſiniſter means 
that he triumphed over Craſſus ; whom a raſh 


confidence at firſt, and afterwards the deſpair in- 


Craſſus 
paſſes the 


Euphrates 


and re-en- 
ters Meſo- 
potamia. 


ſpired by his misfortunes, diſpoſed to give into 
all the ſnares laid for him. Such was the Ge- 

neral whom Orodes oppoſed to the Romans. 
Craſſus paſſed „ 1 Hubs at the city of 
Zeugma, where there was a bridge over that 
river, 


* : 
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river, from whence it took its name. Page! op ca 


| Zeugma ſignifies a Bridge in Greek. During" 
the paſſage there happened a terrible ſtorm, 


with thunder and lightning, a heavy rain, and 


violent wind; in ſhort the hurricane was ſo fu- 
rious that it broke down part of the bridge which 
was but of wood. The ſuperſtitious ſoldiery 
vas above all terrified by the laſt accident, which 
ſeemed to intimate the impoſſibility of a return. 
Craſſus endeavoured to diſpel that fear, by aſſur- 
ing them with oaths, that he had always deſigned 
to bring his army back by Armenia; and his 
harangue had a good effect. But as he inſiſted 
much on it, and added, * Yes, you may de- 
e pend on what I tell you; none of us ſhall come 
back this way; ” the double ſenſe of theſe _ 
words renewed all the fears that had ſeized on 
the troops. And Craſſus, who perceived it, 
would not correct his expreſſion. 

There happened ſoon after another fact of 
the ſame nature. When the army had paſſed 
the river, Craſſus reviewed it. It was uſual on 
thoſe occaſions to have a ſolemn ſacrifice. The 
prieſt who killed the victim, having according 
to cuſtom put the entrails into the General's 
hands, he let them fall, This was a freſh cauſe 
of terror to the army. Craſſus only laughed at 
it; * this is, ſays he, the effect of D 
0 but my arms ſhall not fall out of my hands.“ 
He could have ſaid nothing better. Notwith- 
ſtanding his troops retained an impreſſion of 
fear in conſequence of theſe accidents, and ſome 

others which I purpoſely omit, which they till 
conſidered as bad omens. . 

Craſſus had under him a fine army; ſeven 
legions, four thouſand horſe, and the ſame num- 
ber of light-armed troops. It advanced at firſt 


E 3 along 


= % 
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along the river to ſeek out the enemy. The 
ſcouts brought word that they ſaw no men, 
but the foot-ſteps of a great number of horſes 
that retreated. Craſſus from thence concluded 


that the Parthians fled before him, and reſolved 


to purſue them. However Caſſius, and thoſe 
of his opinion, again made repreſentations to 
their General ; and propoſed to him either to 
let the army ſtay in ſome of the cities that had 
Roman garriſons, or to get to Seleucia by coaſt- 
ing the Euphrates. The march would indeed 
have. been long, but they would have reaped 
from thence great advantages. They could 
not have wanted proviſions, as barks might 


have accompanied the army by means of the 


river; and beſides the river would have pre- 
vented them from being ſurrounded. Craſſus 
was in doubt what to do, and might perhaps 


have followed this ſalutary advice; but a trai- 


Abgarus 
King of 
Edeſſa be- 


trays Craf- 


Jas. 


* 


tor hindered him. N 

* Abgarus, King of Edeſſa in Oſroene, ac- 
cording to the practice of petty Princes, who 
are always obliged to ſubmit to the laws of their 
too-potent neighbours, had appeared a friend 
to the Romans, while Pompey's arms awed 
the Eaſt; and afterwards, upon the departure 
of that General, had renewed his alliance with 
the Parthians. Had he diſcovered his ſentiments, 
he could not have done Craſſus much harm. But, 
by agreement with Surena, he comes to the Ro- 
man camp; hiding the blackeſt perfidy under 
the maſk of friendſhip; and as he was a plau- 
ſible ſpeaker ; and beſides, knowing the _ 


® This name, which vas commen to all the Kings of Edefſa, 
it derived from the Arabic, and fignifies Great, Powerful. 
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of Craſſus, had brought him conſiderable pre- A. R. 699 


ſents; he got his entire confidenſgcce. 

Abgarus's commiſſion was to perſuade the Ro- 
man General to engage himſelf in the vaſt plains 
of Meſopotamia, where heavy-armed troops 
could not defend themſelves againſt an innume- 
rable cavalry. After he had then inſinuated 
himſelf into the favour of Craſſus, by proteſta- 
tions of gratitude for the ſervices done him 
by Pompey, and by the high opinion he ex- 
preſſed of the Roman army: You do not 
e ſure, ſays he, rightly conſider it, with ſuch 
<« an army as yours to loſe time in making te- 
«© dious preparations. You have no occaſion 


for arms againſt thoſe who think of nothing 


but flight; you want only ſwift feet to over- 
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e take them, and hands to ſeize and carry off 


their riches. And even ſuppoſing it neceſſary 
e to fight; which is moſt eligible, to have to 
«« do with Surena alone; or to give Orodes, 
« whom fear now compels to hide, time to re- 
cover his courage, and unite againſt you the 
_ « whole force of his Empire? Crafſus knew 
not then that the Parthian King was gone to wage 
war in Armenia; and took for indiſputable truths 

all the lyes which the treacherous Oſroenian 
thought proper to put off. So he leaves the 


| _ Euphrates; and, according to Surena's wiſhes, 


takes the route of the plains. 1 
The way was at firſt pleaſant and eaſy enough. 
But ſoon they met with burning ſands and bound- 
| leſs deſarts. So that not only thirſt and the in- 
conveniences of a painful march fatigued the 
Romans; but the proſpect of an immenſe ſoli- 
tude added greatly to their dejection. For they 
ſaw neither tree, nor plant, nor rivulet, nor hill, 
nor graſs ; but as it were a vaſt ſea of ſand which 
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A. R. 699- ſurrounded them on all fides. Meanwhile Craſ- 
Aut. O. 53. ſus had news from Artabazus which ought to 


have opened his eyes, and to have convinced 
him that Abgarus impoſed on him. The K ing 
of Armenia acquainted him that he was actually 
attacked by Orodes, and for that reaſon could 
not ſend the ſuccours he had promiſed.” He de- 
ſired him therefore to come and join him; if 
not, he adviſed him to avoid at leaſt places 
where cavalry could act to advantage, to gain 
the mountains and intrench himſelf there. This 
was good advice, and well-intended by Artaba- 
zus. Craſſus, who was a ſmall genius and full. 
of prejudices, while he blindly truſted the rraite- 
rous Abgarus, ſuſpected treachery where there 
was none. He ſent no anſwer in writing to Ar- 
tabazus, but contented himſelf with telling his 
deputy, that he was not then at leiſure to go and 
puniſh the Armenians, but would foon — 
himſelf of their perfidy. | 
Caſſius was now — * not dari WM 
to make any more remonſtrances to his General 
who began to be offended with him, he attacked 
the Ofroenian in private. Wretch, ſays he, 
what evil genius has ſent you among us? By 
«© what delufions, by what enchantments, have 
you bewitched Craſſus to lead his army into 
„ immenſe deſarts; and to undertake marches 
6 fitter for a leader of . — robber, than 
a Roman General?” 
The cunning Barbarian, — could wks all 
ſhapes, behaved humbly to Caſſius ; and defired 
him only to have patience a little longer. To 
the foldiers. he acted in another manner; he 
made a jeſt of it to them. Tou imagine 
ſure, ſays he, that you travel in Campania, 
„and bu — 11 ſprings, the baths, the 
9 tn | 
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cc. „ ſhades, : and the commodious inns, - of that & R 699. 
«delicious country. Von forget that you tra- 33. 
* verſe the confines of A ſſyria and Arabia“? 
At laſt however, leſt his perfidy might be diſ- 
covered, he left the army; and that not by 
ſtealth; but in order, as he perſuaded Craſſus, 
to do him ſervice, and trouble the affairs and 
counſels of the enemy. On the contrary he 
went to inform the Parthians that it was now 
time to attack the Romans, WhO were come to 
deliver themſelves up to them. 
In fact it was not long — Craſſus heard Craſſus 
from them. While he was making forced ge 
marches, fearing nothing but that the enemy e roy 5 
ſhould eſcape from him, his ſcouts come back 
full-ſpeed and inform him, that the greateſt 
part of their comrades were killed, that they 
themſelves had eſcaped with difficulty, and that 
the Parthians followed them in great numbers, 
and good order, and with much confidence and 
audacity. This report, ſo different from what 
Craſſus expected, began to diſconcert him. 
There had — to him that very day two 
pretended ill- mens, which it was to be wiſhed 
had had no more effect on his troops than on 
himſelf. In drefling he put on by miſtake a 
black ſurtout inſtead of a purple one: and ſome 
of the colours were not pulled out of the ground 
without difficulty. Theſe things made no ir- 
preſſion on Craſſus. He only changed his dreſs, 
but was not the leſs confidene, nor even preſump- 
tuo us. 
The 5855 of: — enemy, ha diſturbed 
| him; and cauſed him in a great meaſure to loſe 
the preſence of mind ſo neceſſary to a General 
in time of danger. At firſt, following the ad- 
"with of Caſſius, he formed” his infantry into a 


column; 
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A. R. 6g. column; to give the enemy leſs hold, and pre- 
Aut. O. 55. vent his rear's being ſurrounded. Afterwards 


Battle. 


he altered his mind, and formed a ſquare batta- 
lion, having twelve cohorts on every ſide ; and 
he flanked each cohort with a ſquadron ; that, 
as the enemies ſtrength lay in their horſe, every 
part of his battle might be ſupported by cavalry, 


He placed himſelf in the center, gave the com- 


mand of the two wings to his fon and Caſſius; and 

marched in this order to the place where he was. 

told the enemy was; they not being yet in ſight. 
The Roman army in advancing came to a ri- 


vulet, the ſight of whoſe water, tho? not very 


abundant, comforted and rejoiced the ſoldiers in 
that dry torrid country. The greateſt part of 


the Officers were inclined to encamp and paſs 


the night in that place; and in the mean time 
to get more exact information of the number 


of the enemy, their diſpoſitions, and manner of 
fighting. But young Craſſus, full of ardour 


and confidence, perſuaded his father to advance. - 


So that they only made a ſhort halt, to give 


thoſe who choſe it time to refreſh. and eat ; and, 
before they had all finiſhed, Craſſus reſumed his 
march; not gently, and with frequent ſtops, that 


the troops might not come fatigued to the enemy; 


but with great haſte and precipitation. | 
Preſently the Parthians appeared; and their 
countenance had nothing ſo terrible as had been 
reported. The firſt ranks concealed thoſe be- 
hind, ſo that their number ſeemed inconſider- 
able ; beſides, their arms were covered with lea- 
ther, which prevented their glittering. © Surena 
was willing to hearten ſomewhat the Romans 


at firſt, that their ſurprize might be the greater 


afterwards, and increaſe their terror. Which 
happened accordingly, when, at the ſignal given 
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by him, all the plain ecchoed with the ſound, 4. 
not of trumpets and horns which were the inſtru- 
ments the Romans uſed, but of a ſort of drums 
accompanied with bells, which together made 
a mixture of hollow and ſhrill ſounds capable | 
of ſcaring theſe who were unuſed to them. At 
the ſame inſtant the Parthians uncovered their 


arms, and appeared men, and horſes, all re- 


ſplendent with iron and ſteel; an unexpected 
ſight, and no leſs proper to trouble the eye, than 
the noiſe of their drums was to terrify the ear. 
Surena ſhewed himſelf at their head, tall and 
handſome ; but effeminately adorned, and in a 
manner ill. anſwering his valour. For, follow- 

ing the faſhion of the Medes, he put on red 
and curled and perfumed his hair; whereas the 
Parthians retained even at that time the negli-» 
gent, and I may ſay ſavage, air of the Scy- 
thians, their anceſtors. 

When the two armies were near enough to 
engage, the Parthians, who had long pikes, 
endeavoured to break the Romans with them. 
But they ſoon perceived that ſuch cloſe battalions, 
compoſed of ſoldiers accuſtomed to fight hand 
to hand, were impenetrable. They retreated 
then, and made believe they would diſperſe ; 
but at the ſame time extended themſelves, and 
endeavoured to encompaſs the Romans. Craſ- 
ſus detached after them the light-armed troops; 
who went not far. For, being ſurprized with 
a ſnower of arrows, they fell back on the legions; 
whom they diſordered a little, and frightened 
more. The Roman ſoldiers conſidered with 
fear and aſtoniſnment the violence of thoſe ar- 
rows, whom no defenſive arms could withſtand. 

And indeed the bows of the Parthians were very 
large and _"_ and vigorouſly bent; _— | 
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pond . dryneſs of a hot climate, enabling the ſtrings 
to bear an extraordinary tenſion, . that kind 
of weapon yet more formidable. a tt 
Already the Parthians, having ſeparated and 
placed themſelves at a diftance, ſhot their ar- 
rows on the Roman legions ; and, cloſe as the 
Romans ſtood together, could ſcarce ever miſs. Z 
Nor could the Nomans take any meaſures that 
would anſwer, If they kept their ground, they 
received the enemies diſcharge without even the 
conſolation of revenge. It they advanced, the 
Parthians fled; and did not therefore diſconti- 
nue ſhooting; a practice, with reaſon applauded 
by Plutarch; as it reconciled ſafety anck glory, 
which commonly are at variance. 
The Romans flattered themſelves for ſome 
time that the Parthians would at laſt exhauſt 
their ſtock of arrows; and then would be obliged 
to retire, or fight hand to hand. But when they 
learnt that theſe hopes were ill: grounded, as the 
Parthians had in their rear a great number of 
camels laden with theſe terrible arrows, which 
they fetched thence as they had occaſion; de- 
ſpair ſeized theſe gallant men, whoſe valour was 
now become ulelets. 
Tun Young Craſſus, however, by TH father's ca; | 
D erideaverired to join the enemy; who had ap- 
— au. Proached nearer to the wing he commanded, and 
mary reef; Prepared to ſurround it. He takes then the 
of valour thouſand Gauliſn cavalry he nad brought with 
given, be- him, three hundred other horſe, five hundred 
55 er archers, and eight legionary cohorts; and, ſepa- 
ante l- rating om che army, advanced to che actweit. 
felf ro be The Parthians gave ground, and even fled 
2 © before bim; deſigning probably to cut him off 
Vulſfeine from his father; The young warrior thought 
1 victorious; and . them, 8 | 
( panie 


\ 
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ate by two of his friends, Cenſorinus and 4. R. . 69g 
egabacchus. All the horſe followed“ © 

them; * _— the foot ſhewed not leſs ardour and 
courage, being perſuaded that they were victors, 


and that the enemy fled. They followed them 


thus a great way; but on a ſudden the pretended 


runa ways ſtop; and, joining themſelves to other 


troops, return all together upon the Romans. 


Theſe ſtood, ſuppoſing their ſmall number 
would be a bait that would allure the Parthians, 
who were much more numerous, to. en Ze 
them hand to hand. But they were miſtake 


The Parthian cuiraſſiers placed themſelves io 
front; and the reſt of the horſe ſcoured the coun- 
try, riding about the Romans without order, and 


thereby raiſed ſuch a terrible duſt as took away 
at.once both ſight and reſpiration.. Crouding 
one another in a ſmall ſpace, the Romans ſtood 
as butts. to the Parthian arrows; unable to de- 
fend themſclves againſt enemies whom they even 
ſaw not. They periſhed then in great numbers ; 
and by a ſlow, painful, death. They tried to 
pull out the arrows that pierced them, but their 


iron was armed with hooks ; ſo that they tore 


their veins and nerves; and expired in great 
torment. And thoſe. who remained alive were 


in no condition to fight. Their Commander 
having exhorted them to go and attack the 


Parthian cuiraſſiers, they ſhewed him their hands 


nailed to their. ſhields, and their feet fixed to 


the grpund 1 ſo char aber could neither ight, 


nor fly. 


. felted winde the engagement en —_ 


* 12 * * 1 


— 


In this extremity young Craſſus, _ mani- 
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a. R. 699- of a different fate, had recourſe to his cavalry 
Ant. C. 53-25 his laſt hope; and managed ſo well, that 


with them he at laſt joined the enemies cuiraſſiers. 
But the conflict was very unequal. The Gauliſh 
half-pikes had little effect on horſemen covered 


from head to foot with armour z whereas the long 


ſtout lances of the Parthians gave terrible blows 

to the Gauls ; whoſe defenſive armour, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of their nation, was very ſlight, 
if they had any at all. However, the Gauls did 


wonders. They ſeized with their hands their 


adverſaries lances; and then, laying hold of 


them, tumbled them from their horſes; which 


put them out of all manner of condition of fight- 
ing; becauſe the weight of their armour pre- 


vented their getting up again, or making —1 
motion. Sometimes the Gauls diſmounted, and, 


getting under their opponents horſes, ſtabbed 
them. The wounded ſteed flounced; and threw 
his rider; treading to pieces at once the viaor 
and vanquiſhed. But heat, and thirſt, over- 
came theſe brave Gauls, afting in a climate 


ſo different from their own. Beſides, moſt of 
their horſes were killed, being transfixed by the 
long lances of the Parthian cuiraſſiers. Thus, 


after an obſtinate engagement, they were obliged 
to retreat to their infantry z carrying with them 
young Craſſus dangerouſly wounded. © 


A ſmall _ eminence, which the Romans 
perceived near 


em, ſeemed to offer them ſome 
ſhelter. They poſted themſelves there; placed 


their horſes in the middle, and formed them- 
ſelves into a circle, making a rampart of their 
ſhields ; by which means they hoped to be able 


to repulſe the Barbarians. But the contrary hap- 
pened. For on even ground the firſt protected 
at leaſt thofe behind ; whereas, on an aſcent, 


the 
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the hindmoſt ſtood neceſſarily higher than thoſe 4. R. 6 


before; ſo that all of them were equally expoſed * 


to the enemies arrows; and they found them- 
ſelves, with grief, reduced to the neceſſity of 


periſhing without glory, without almoſt reſiſt- 


ance. | 


Theſe unhappy troops had now no Elm 


mering of hope left; and two Greeks, who 


were {ſettled in that country, adviſed young 
Craſſus to ſave himſelf in the city of Ichnæ, 


which was not far off, and had admitted a Ro- 
man garriſon. He anſwered like a Hero, that no 
death could be terrible enough to make him re- 


ſolve to abandon brave men, who were butcher- 
ing on his account. He exhorted the two Greeks 
to make uſe themſelves of the counſel they gave 
him; and, making them a fign of, friendihip, 
ſent them away. Asfor himfelf, being wounded 
in the hand, and unable to ule it, he preſented 


his body to his Eſquire, and commanded him to 
ſtab him. Cenſorinus did the fame: Megabac- 


chus, and many Officers of diſtinction, killed 
themſelves. The ſoldiers, deprived of their 
Commanders; and preſſed by the enemies, who 
thruſt their lances into their bodies, at laſt ſur- 


rendered; there being no more than five hun- 
dred left out of ſeven thouſand. The Parthians 


cut off the head of young Craſſus; and, fixing 
it on a pike, carried it to his father. 
He had reaſon to expect that misfortune. 


t. C. 53. 


For, after a glimpſe of joy which the flight of 


the Parthians from his ſon had given for a ſmall 


time, he had received couriers from him, who in- 


formed him of the great diſtreſs he was in, and 


the preſſing need he had of a conſiderable and 
ſpeedy ſuccour. As Craſſus was now ſuperior in 
number to the part of the enemies army oppoſed 

Oe nt > TT 
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A. K. 699 to him, be took the advantage, and put himſelf 
Lu. S. 53 jn motion, to go and diſengage his ſon, if not 
yet too late; when he ſaw the Parthian victors 
arrive, who brandiſhed inthe air his pale, bloody, 

head ;.ſhewing it to the Romans, and. afkin 
inſultingly, whoſe ſon that young Hero was: 


d diſcourſe, far from: inſpiring the Romans 
with 18 -Ngea7 


ſang A e inſtead of being unmanned 


« death of the beſt of ſons, ſhew-it by your 
« juſt, reſentment againſt the enemy; turn their 
Joy into moyrning, puniſh their cruelty, Let 
not what has happened diſcourage you. Great 
« ſucceſs is not bought cheaply. This our an- 
© ceſtors have often experienced it. It is not 
by an uninterrupted. ſeries of ſucceſs; but 
by patience, and a. fortitude invincible by 
«© the injuries of fortune; that Rome has roſe 
* to the height of grandeur ſhe now enjoys“ 
Night puts Theſe generous words were not able to revive 
an end tothe Roman courage. And Craſſus, having or- 
Le, gere his foldiers to ging a ſhout, only thereby 


manifelted their frighr.and dejeftion 3 fo weak 


1. zee cht, ARG, hſupporredg, Whereas 
r MED that 
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| hat of the Barbarians proclaimed joyand confi- 4. 5. 28. 


dence. The battle continued till night with the 
ſame diſadvantage to the Romans. The Parthians 
then retired ; ſaying; they would grant Craſſus a 
night to mourn his ſon; and would return the next 
day and complete their victory: unleſs he wiſely 
choſe to deliver himſelf voluntarily up to Arſaces, 
rather than be carried to him by force. It was the 
cuſtom of the Parthians never to paſs the night 


near their enemies; becauſe they did not fortify 


their camps; and in the dark could not uſe either 
their horſe, or arrows, to advantage. | 


_ 87" caſy to imagine what a night the R Ro- Grief TR 
mans had. No body took. care to bury the eee 


dead, or dreſs the wounded. 3 every one was 
took up with lamenting himſelf. For their ;; 


deſtruction ſeemed inevitable, whether they ſtaid their Ger * 
till day where they were, or advanced during ns 


night in an infinite plain where there was no 
ſhelter. The wounded too were an objection, 
as to the laſt. To carry them with them would 
retard their progress; and if they left them be- 

hind, beſides the inhumanity of ſuch a conduct, 
they {expoſed themſelves to a diſcovery. from 
their cries. And in this mournful fituation the 
General did not appear. Tho? he was the cauſe 
of all their calamities, they would have been 
glad to have ſeen him, and heard his voice. 
But he had not the courage to ſhew himſelF. 
He was naturally timid; he had made an extra- 
ordinary effort during the fight; the ſucceſs 
not anſwering, he was caſt down by grief and 
fear, and kept himſelf hid in obſcurity. * Great 
he: 7-46 1 Flutarch, to Wy WO of the 

Vol. r in- 
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A. R. 699. inconſtancy of fortune; but to the wiſe a great 
Aut. C. 53 jeſſon of the misfortunes that ſpring from a mad 
and boundleſs ambition; which ſuggeſted to him 


that he ought not to be ſatisfied till he was the 


firſt and greateſt man in the world; and that 

to have two above him was an humiliation that 
annizhilated him. e Of 

They retire Octavius, a Lieutenant-general, and Caſſius, 

| & 3 having in vain endeavoured to recover him 

to the ci from his dejection, took upon themſelves to 

of Carræ. call a Council of war. It was therein reſolved 

to retire immediately. Upon which the army de- 

camped without noiſe, and without the trumpets 

giving the ſignal to depart. But, when thoſe who 

were diſabled from marching perceived thetn- 

ſelves abandoned, they by their affecting cries 

and lamentations troubled ' and ' diſordered the 

march. Beſides, the apprehenſions of being pur- 

| ſued and overtaken by the enemy; the drawing 

often into battalia on falſe alarms; the care of 

ſuch of the wounded who having ſome ſtrength 

left dragged themſelves after the army; made 
them advance very ſlow-Wwil yx. a 

Only an Officer, named Egnatius, having 

ſeparated from the main army with three hun- 

dred horſe, came to the foot of the walls of 

the city of * Carræ about midnight: and, calling 

to the centinel in Latin, de ſired him to tell Co- 

ponius the Governor, that there had been a 

great battle between Craſſus ind the Parthians. 

He added nothing more, and did not even diſ- 

eover himſelf; and then purſued his route to 
Mary authors, both an- where Abraham fojuurnid for 

cient and modern, think this timenvith his fail 

city is the ſame as Haranz;z -  » + 
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Zelgma. Thus he ſaved himſelf and his troops, 
but Was blamed for abandoning his General. 


However, the advice he gave Coponius was 


ſerviceable to Craſſus and his army. The haſte 
with which, Egnatius paſſed on, and the vague 
_ expreſſions he uſed without entering into parti- 
_ ticulars, made the Governor of Carrz conclude 
that the news was bad. He therefore ordered his 
whole garriſon to take arms, went out to meet 
Craſſus, and conducted him and his army uu into 


the city. 


The Patthians were! not ignorant of the retreat The Par- 
of the Romans: but waited for day according n 


to their cuſtom, They then came into the Ro- 
man camp; where they butchered about four 
thouſand ſick and wounded, who were left there. 
They killed alſo many Roman ſoldiers, as they 
overtook them here and there in the plain. Be- 
ſides theſe, four cohorts, having loſt their way, 
were ſurrounded by them and cut in pieces, to 
the number of twenty; who. continuing to de- 


fend themſelves with invincible courage, ſtruck 


their adverſaries with ſuch admiration, that they 
opened, and gave them a free paſſage to Carr. 
Surena, as he approached that city, received 
a falſe piece of intelligence. He was told that 
Craſſus and the principal Romans had eſcaped; 
and that there was only an inconſiderable body 
of troops in the city. The Parthian General 
was afraid he had loſt the chief fruit of his 
victory 3 and, to know the truth, he ſent near 
the walls one of his people Who ſpoke both lan- 
ges; with orders to invite with a loud voice 
us, or Caſſius, to an interview with 
Surena. This man was attended by ſome Ara- 
bians, who, having ſerved in the Roman army 
| before the action, well * Craſſus and e 
2 9 he 
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ver The laſt appeared on the walls; and was told 
that Surena conſented to make peace with the 
Romans, provided they evacuated Meſopotamia. : 
The propoſal was advantageous in the then cir- | 
cumſtances of the Roman army. Caſſius pro- 
miſed to report it to his General, who would be 
glad totreat on thoſe terms with the Parthian Com- 
mander. Surena, having thus got at the know- 
ledge of what he wanted, laughed at the credulity 
of the Romans; and the next day, while he was 
preparing to attack the place, he by proclama- 
tion acquainted them, that, if they had a mind 
to retire in ſafety, they muſt deliver up to him 
Craſſus and Caſſius bound hand and foot.” The 
Romans, extremely mortified to find themſelves | 
thus impoſed on, thought of nothing now bur 
running away in the night. 
Craſſus lt was neceſſary to keep ſuch a reſolitibn 
leaves * concealed from the inhabitants of Carræ till 
neh, its execution. Craſſus always impoſed on, al- 
night, 
and truſts WAYS blind, . imparted it to a traitor; whom he 
again to 4 even took for his guide in the march. That 
yo” wretch, named Andromachus, immediately in- 
formed the Parthians of what paſſed z and, that 
he might deliver the Romans up to chem, he 
made them march and countermarch ſo as to 
get no ground; and at laſt brought them into 
A, country full of moraſſes and ditches, where 
every thing ſtopped and fatigued them. MPs ae 
Caffus, his Many ſuſpected the treachery ; ; and above all 
| N«ftor, Caſſius, who returned to Catræ; and,” taking 
| rom the ſome Arabian guides, ordered chem to conduct 
| aray, and him by another route into Syria. The Arabi- 
ſaves Frag ans were ſuperſtitious about the moon, © and pre- 
Jeff in S- tended that they ought to ſtay till ſhe had paſſed | 
, Scorpio. I am more afraid of Sagittarius,” 
ſays Caſſius to them, alluding to the Parthian 
C | arrows; 
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arrows; and without loſing time got ſafe into r 
Syria with five hundred horſe. The Lieutenant- Tn 
general Octavius, a man of ſenſe, was 8 
aware of the perfidy of Andromachus and, be: 
ing conducted by faithful guides, gained with 

five thouſand men who followed him an emi- 

nence called Sinnaca, where he had no. longer 

reaſon to fear the enemies cavalry. | 

The day ſurprized Craſſus, accompanied by Craſſus is | 
his betrayer, yet engaged in thoſe. difficult, % # 
untoward, places I ſpoke of. Tho preſſed by 22 ee 
the Parthians, who came up with great diſpatch. ,,,.. ] 
he nevertheleſs found time to get to a ſmall hill, 
half a league diſtant from that which Octavius 
occupied; but theſe two eminences communi- 
cated by a defile which croſſed the valley. Oc- 
tavius ſaw the danger of Craſſus. He goes to 
him; and his men, animated by his example, 
follow. They place themſelves round Craſſus; 
and, making a rampart of their ſhields and bodies, 
encourage one another to defend him; and vow 
that no arrow ſhall reach. their General, til . 
have all loſt their lives in his defence. 

Surena, perceiving that the Parthians had no Pri of 
more the ſame ſuperiority or.courage as in the 3 
plains, and apprehending that the Romans * 
would eſcape when the night was come by means ves him 
of the mountains, had recourſe according to his (e confe- 

character to cunning and perfidy. He ſuffered“ “ - 
ſome priſoners to eſcape, before whom the Bar- 
barians diſcourſing with one another had ſaid on 
Purpofe that thein King did not deſign to wage 
an implacable war with the Romans; and would 
be glad to regain their friendſhip by treating 
Craſſus with — Beſides, he ceaſed hoſ- 
tilities: — at laſt advanced himſelf with 
"__ 3 towards the hill, with the prin- 

ag * 3 | | cipal 
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4. R 699- cipal Officers of his army, having his: bow un 
| bent, and holding out his hand as a friends and 
invited Craſſus to enter into a negotiation; with 
him. Arlſaces, ſays he, is ſorry to have been 
„ obliged to give the Romans proofs of his: 
power, and the valour of his people ;, but 
will be glad to give them: n — 
ce neſs and goodneſs. “. 
The mutiny This diſcourſe madeno enden on Calls. | 
of the Too often impoſed on by the-Parthians, and ſee. 
_—— ing no reaſon for ſo ſudden; a change, he would 
him tog l not hear his propoſals. The — ſoldiers 
it. would not permit him to act as he thought 
proper; they complained ſeditiouſly,- ahes he 
| ſhould expoſe them to the danger of fighting. 
with thoſe people who frightened him even un- 
armed. Craſſus tried all methods to bring his 
ſoldiers to reaſon. He repreſented to them, that, 
if they would but have patience the reſt of the 
day, they ſhould all elcape. into. the mountains 
by favour of the night. He pointed out the 
route with his hand; and conjured them not 
to renounce the means of ſafety, which were 
certain, and near at hand. But an unſucceſsful 
General has little authority with his army. Craſ- 
ſus, perceiving his ſoldiers grew angry, and 
claſhed their javelins againſt their ſhields with 
indignation and threats, was afraid to exaſperate 
them too much. He therefore generouſſy reſolved. 
to go to certain death: and nothing can be 
more laudable than the ſentiments he mani- 
feſted in that fatal moment. He turned to Oc- 
tavius, and ſome other General- officers wha 
followed him: You ſce, ſays he, the neceſſity I 
“ am under of this ſtep; and you are 
s witneſſes that I am treated unworthily and 
** with violence. But, in . a 
7 6c better 
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better fortune conducts you report that Craſs R699 
nee e er eccaice; an. 


delivered up by his ſoldiers.” Octavius, and 
thoſe WhO accompanied him, would not aban- 
don their General: bet Craſſus ſent back his 
lictors. 


He * Geft co come to meet Hin, two forts of te i is Hain 
Deputies, or Heralds, half Greeks, half Bar- there, 


barians; who, as ſoon as they perceived him, 

huitted their horſes, proſtrated themſelves be- 
SS him, and beſought him in Greek, to ſend: 
ſome of his people who might ſatisfy him that 
Surena and all his retinue were unarmed, Craſ- 
ſus anſwered, that, if he had the leaſt regard 
for his life, he ſhould not have truſted himſelf 


in n of the Parthians. However, he : 


ſent two Romans, brothers, called the Roſcii; to 
learn the conditions of the interview, and the 
number of thoſe Surena was to bring to it. The 
Roſcu were ſtopped 3 and immediately Surena 
himſelf advances on horſeback with his retinue; 
and, keeping up to his character, he exclaims 
on Craſſus's being on foot. How, ſays he, 
the Roman General on foot, and we, we are 
e on horſeback ! Craſſus anſwered him coldly, 
that they were neither to blame, ſince they 
both followed the cuſtom of their country, 
Surena then entered on buſineſs; and, as if 
* had been in earneſt, ſaid that from that mo- 
ment peace was concluded between the King of 
Parthia and the Romans; but that they ' muſt 
write. For, adds he, you Romans have not 
given us reaſon to rely much on the good- 
* neſs of your memories, with regard ta treaties.” 
He then propoſed to Craſſus, to go towards the 
river, to prepare and ſign the articles. The 
N mae General, determined to comply in all 
F 4 things, 
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4 R. 699- things, ordered a horſe to be brought him 
53*< It is not neceſſary, replies Surena, here is one 
“ of which the King deſires your acceptance.“ 
At the ſame time he preſented Craſſus with a 
horſe, with rich trappings; and the equerries 
ſet him on, and began co _— the e wo 
make him go faſt. 

Surena's deſign 3 now — + ˙ 455 
wanted to take Craſſus alive. The Romans 
perceived it; and Octavius immediately ſeized 
the bridle of Craſſus s horſe. : Petronius, a military 
Tribune, and the other Officers ſurround: their 
General, force the horſe backwards, and diſ- 
perſe the Barbarians who crouded: about Craſſus. 
This was not done without noiſe and tumult; 
and they ſoon came to blows. Octavius kills 
the groom of one of the Barbarians; and is him- 
ſelf ſlain, being run thro? the back with a lance. 

1 Epit. Petronius is thrown off his horſe. Craſſus too 
CI. defended himſelf with vigour, to prevent his be- 
Dio. ing taken alive. He ſucceeded ; and was killed, 
either by the Parthians; or by Clans of his own 
people, who, entering into his views, had a mind 
to ſpare him the ſhame of becoming a priſo- 
ner to the Barbarians. The Parthians cut off 
his head and. right-hand, to carry in triumph to 
Orodes. However, the circumſtances of Craſ- 
ſus's death are not abſolutely: certain, as Plu- 
tarch informs us, for ocular teſtimony is want= 
ing. Of thoſe that accompanied that unfortu- 
nate General into the plain, ſome were ſlain on 
the ſpot ; the reſt, when they ſaw their danger, 
retreated ſpeedily: towards the:hill: -':. :; | 
After the laughter - of the Generaliſſimo, 3 
and the principal Commanders; the ſoldiers, 
who by their mutiny had occaſioned this laſt. 


Kenn were ſoon involved in it. The per- 
Nats | | fidious 


to decoy them with his fine promiſes. Het 
them, that the vengeance of Arſaces was ſatiſ-· 
fied by the death of the guilty perſon; and 
that now the innocent ſoldiers 5 deſcend 
into the plain with ſafety: Many believed him, 
and, putting themſelves into his hands; were 
made priſoners. Thoſe who had the moſt cou- 


| fidious Surena came again, aid mann 
a3. 


rage, and ſenſe, waited for night to diſperſe. * 
But few of theſe got off; for the Arabians ſcoured! _ '. 


the country, and purſued- them: ſo diligently,” 
that they killed, or took, the greateſt part of 
them. It is computed that the whole loſwat 
the Romans in the ſeveral actions amounted to 
twenty nen killed, and: ten dan made 
priest ee ee: igt 

Thus tet a powerful army, which had 
made the Eaft tremble; and which the incapa- 
city and blindneſs of its General made a prey 
to adverſaries, never indeed eaſily conquered by 
the ee but mha: were certainly A 


to them. | 3 Frei} Yeh 


Craſſus was Vary very unfitto head a gnentorefu | 
enterprize. This appeared throughout his Whole was a men 
conduct: and, generally ſpeaking, a perſon in-Y rug 
fected with the ſhameful vice of avarice muſt ;7 aud groas 
be a low man, and incapable of any elevation; e 


or at beſt only ſo by ſallies and intervals. „ien 
Craſſus was a ſmall genius, altogether unac- 

quainted with himſelf. Tho“ adroit in flatter- 
ing others, he was the dupe of flatterers him- 
ſelf; and, tho juſtly reproachable for his exceſ- 
five avarice, he rallied" thoſe who had the ſame 
fault. This vain, jeering, character is perfectly 
compatible with à preſumptuous confidence; 
and that preſumption was the principal cauſe 


cf Craſſx's s ruin. For he e — de- 
1 -ÞþApiſed 


74 Done ius, VaLerios,' Confuls.. 
. R. 699- ſpiſed the: Parthians till the inſtant that he 
* 2 himſelf cruſhed — far from prac- 
tiſing, or even knowing, that maxim of great 
Captains, that you ſhould fear your enemy 
at a diſtance, that y you. em fear him when: 

—_ . 
Surena's Surena, after the victory, all he 
2 inſolence of a Barbarian. Lie left the body of 
—_— Craſſus expoſed; with the reſt, to dogs and 
Val. l birds of prey. He ſent his head and hand, as 
I. 6. I ſaid before, to Orodes, who was then in Ar- 
Plut. menia: and, as for himſelf, he made his entry 
into Seleucia with a comic pomp, to which he 
gave the title of Triumph to inſult the Romans. 
Having ſent an expreſs. to the inhabitants of 
- that city to acquaint them, that he brought with 
him Craſſus alive; he took from among the pri- 
foners him ho moſt reſembled him, dreſſed him 
in the Barbarian manner, and even, according 
to the text of Appian, as a Barbarian woman. 
In this equipage they ſet him on a horſe, and 
all thoſe about him called him Craſſus, and 
treated him as the General; he too was obliged 
to act his part in the farce, | by anſwer⸗ 
ing as if he had really been Craſſus. Before him 
went trumpeters, and a ſort of lictors mounted 
on camels. To the faſces of theſe mock lictors 
hung purſes; and by the axes were ſeen many 
bloody Roman heads. The proceſſion was 
cloſed by ſome courteſans and muſickt girls of 
Seleucia, who vyed with one another in ſing- 
ing ſongs full of raillery and ſatire on the co w- 
ardice and effeminacy of Craſſus. 
Buch was the ſpectacle which the PaithianGe- , 
neral exhibited to * . ou waar — the 


Senate, 


7 He was the maxim 7 He 10 Condi.” Or rn de M. 
* Prince * Boſſuet. | 


Dau zx kus, ValExIVs, Conſul. 


which did not quite, ſquare with decency, that 
were found among the baggage of a Roman 


Sengte;; he flquriſhed.. about the Milegen ales gig * 


Officer: and: cenſured with great ſeverity that 


taſte. for -looſe writings, carried even into the 
army, and the! enemies preſence. The reflec: 


tion was juſt in itſelf ; but by no means hecamnmem 
him who made it: and called to mind to 


the Seleucians, ſays Plutarch, the fable of the 
wallet. It ſeemed: that Æſop in that apologue 
had Surena in view; who put into the pouch 
before ſome free tales read by an enemy; and 
carried in that behind his own debauches, more 
extravagant than all reproached to the Syba- 
ritæ 3 and the licentiouſneſs of a ſeraglio 
where he reckoned his concubines by hundreds : 
ſo that, adds the hiſtorian, nothing could wotſe 
agree than the head and tail of the Parthian army. 
The front of it was terrible; lances, arrows, 
| horſes in complete ſteel : and its rear conſiſted 
of tabors, diſſolute dances, and a groupe of 
ſhameleſs women. 


I have already mentioned that Orodes was Craſſus 
e into Armenia. It was there Craſſus's head heads car- 


was brought him. Peace had been juſt con- 


ried tothe 
King of the 


cluded between Orodes and Artabazus; and en 
cemented by the marriage of a ſiſter of the King in Arne- 


of Armenia with Pacorus, the eldeſt ſon of the v. 
Parthian King. Theſe nuptials were then ac- 
tually celebrating ; and the tragedy of the Mæ- 
nades of Euripides was then acting before the 
two Kings. For thoſe Princes underſtood, and 
were fond of, the Greek tongue ; and Artaba- | 
Zus was even able to write it, and compoſe in it 
in verſe and proſe. The Parthian Officer, who 
had the head of Craſſus in charge, having 
preſented it to the King during the entertain- 
ment; one of the actors took it; and, 


76 Don r ius, VAaizRrIvs,'Conſuls.' 
A. the part of Argave carrying the head of Pen- 
theus, repeated the verſes which' Euripides puts 

into the mouth of that frantic mother: 1 

<, bring, from the mountains to the palace, ſome 
game juſt killed; fortunate and noble chace.” 

This application gave great pleaſure to the Par- 

Dio. Flor. thian King, and the whole aſſembly. Some 
III. 2. authors have moreover reported, that Orodes 
cauſed melted gold to be poured into Crafſus's 
mouth 3 thereby inſulting his inſatiable avarice. 
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ROMAN HI STORY. 


D DOMESTIC troubles. - Codiuss death. 
Pompey's third Conſulſhip. Condemna- 
2 of Milo. Seventh and eighth Campaigns 
of Cæſar in Gaul. Ciceros Proconſulſhip in 


Cilicia. Years ye. Rome 25 N 


SECT; 1 


the death of Craſſus fatal to the Roman liberty. 
Death of Julia, Caſar*s daughter and Pompey's 
Wife. She is interred in the Campus Martius. 
Plancius accuſed. Ciceros gratitude. Three 
old Tribunes accuſed ; and one of them con- 
dienned. Scaurus accuſed, and acquitted, Cato 
Pretor. Singularity of his dreſs. Extrava- 
gant caballing of the Candidates. Cato oppoſes 
hit dende, and, being in conſequence of it 
fulted by the populace, quiets them authorita- 
© tively. Compromiſe of the Candidates for the © 


B under the ganrantee of Cato.” In- 
oy  Frigues | 


78 
; . ment between the Candidates and abe Conſuls. 
 Pomiinius's triumph. Long Interregnum, oc- 


CONTENTS. 
trigues 7 the Conſulſhip. Infamous apree- 


cafioned principally by Pompey*s ambition. The 
Tribunes-aiſo contribute thereto, Conſuls named 
at laſt with Pompey's aſſiſtance. Fruitleſs | en- 


deavours of the Conſuls to appoint ſucceſſors. 
- £Edileſhip of Favonius, Cato's imitator. Cato 


regulates the expence of Favonius's ſhews, with 
much ſi mplicity : ; which is notwithſtanding reliſbed 
by the people. Furious cabals of the Candidates 
for the Conſulſhip, Milo, Hypſeus, and Metellus 


Scipio. The wiſhes of the beſt Romans for Milo. 


His Competitors had for them Pompey and Clo- 


dius. Clodius killed by Milo. Great diſturbance 


at Rome on account of Clodius's death and fu- 
ntral. Nomination of an  Ititerrex. Milo re- 
turns to Rome, and continues "to ſollicit for the 
Conſulſbip. Continuation of the troubles. Salluſt, 


' then Tribune, perſonal enemy of Milo. Calins 
on the contrary protects him. Extraordinary 
zeal of Cicero in Milos defence. Pompey is 


created Conſul. alone. Pompey*s ſatisfaction. His 
thanks to Cato, who anſwers him harſhly. Pom- 
pey marries Cornelia, daughter of Metellus $ci- 


pio. Pompey's new laws againſt force and 


corruption. He reforms and abridges judicial 
proceedings. Milo accuſed. Cicero is diſcon- 


certed in his defence of him. General idea of | 
tbe oration we have of Cicero for Milo. Ad- 


dreſs of the orator in handling what regarded 50 
Pompey. He ſubſtitutes his on intreaties and 
and tears in the room of thiſe that Milo dif- 


Adained to employ. Milo is condemned. He re- 


tires to Marſeille. His ſaying about the oration 


. wobich Cicero compoſed after his trial. Other judg- 


ments in conſequente of this affair. Mels 


Scipio, being accuſed of corruption, is 2 by 


fu 
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« 3 who on the' contrary ge hi * ä 
4 12 40 Hypſeus and Scaurus. Neurs names 
For bis Clipe Metellus Scipio. Laudable 

i paſſages” in Pompey's condutt during his third 
Confulſbip. He commiis a great fault in diſ- 
penſing with Cæſar's aſking for the Conſulſbip 


in perſon. Motive to this compliance in Pompey. + 


4 Metellus Scipio re-eſtablifhes the Cenſorſbip in its ; 


ancient rights. Horrible - debauch of this re- ho 95 


ſtorer of the Cenſorſhip. Cato Candidate for tus 
Cuomfulſbip with Sulpicius and Marcellus. He 
it refuſed, His conſtancy after * e 
He renounces the Conſulſbip for br 


4 HE defeat and death of Cratfus were not Th death 
only fatal to the glory of Rome, but alſo . 


to its repoſe and liberty. It is probable that, 


fatal to the 


ſo long as Craſſus lived, the rupture between zz... 
Pompey and Cæſar would not have broke out. Flor. IV. 


For he kept them in order, and made them 2; 
1 of one another; becauſe, which way ſo- 
e inclined, he would have turned the ſcale. 
When he was gone, Pompey and Cæſar were 
in a condition to Puſh their pretenſions and diſ- 
putes to extremities; as there was no umpire 
between them, nor any one to make a counter- 
balance. From that time they both prepared 
for action. (d) So inſufficient, ſays Plutarch, 
is the higheſt fortune to ſatisfy the heart of 
He man. 98 avaſt as ſuch an immenſe 
e extent 
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& extent of land and ſea, was not enough for 
„ two men. They had heard, and read in 
II. 1. XV. Homer, that the Gods divided the univerſe 
v. 189. © into three parts, and had each their peculiar 
-«© allotment ; yet they thought the Roman Em- 
„ pire too ſmall for them two.?? + 
A. R. 698. Another bond of amity between theſe two 
Death of famous Rivals was juſt cancelled by the death 
Fulia,Ce-of Julia, the daughter of one and wife of the 
far «daugh- other. This lady was tenderly beloved both by 
— and her father and ſpouſe, and therefore was a ſtrong 
nbey . | 

_ wife, tie between the father and ſon-in-law. When 
Pompey, tired out with the inſolence of Clo- 
dius after Cicero's baniſhment, was ſeeking 
means. to reconcile himſelf to the Senate and 
ariſtocratic party, one of his friends adviſed him 
to divorce Julia. But his tenderneſs for her 
would not let him follow that counſel. © No- 
thing but death was able to divide him from 
a wife ſo loved, and fo worthy of love. Julia 
died in childbed ; and her infant followed her 
in a few days. So that no pledge, no trace, 
remained of an affinity, which, tho' it could 

not hinder ambition from growing in the hearts 
h of Cæſar and Pompey, yet ſuſpended its effects. 
She is in- Tulia, inſtead of being depoſited in her fa- 
terr 4 in ily vault, was interred in the Campus Martius; 
2 the people having a mind to do an extraordi- 
nary honour to Cæſar's daughter. Pompey had 
made preparations for burying her near his houſe 
at Alba, and the Tribunes oppoſed the deſire of 
the multitude 3 but every thing was obliged to 
give way to a people uſed to give law, and who 
were extremely deſirous to ſhew their zeal both 

for the father and the daughter. This happened in 
the Conſulſhip of Domitius and Ap. Claudius. 
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| * haye 1 what Ce, out of Wa | 
under this Conballhit, and during. the following 
1 5 The domeſtic events, the accuſations 
great men, the intrigues, the cabals, the 
Ae of the Government, is what 1 muſt 
no lay before the reader. 
| Ws ſhall begin with the affair of Flancius who Plancius 
was, accuſed of obtaining. corruptly the Curuſe . 
Zdilcſhipz and defended by Cicero. His Com- . 
petiter was M. Juventius Laterenſis, a man of Cic. pro 
birch and merit; from whom he had carried it, Flancio. 
tho* only fon of a Roman Knight. Laterenſis, 
ji +, reckoned. Conſuls among his anceſtors. on 
both ſides, and who beſides knew himſelf per- 
ſonally ſuperior to his rival in every thing, was 
_ extremely mortified at that preference; and 
accuſed Plancius of having ſupplanted him by 
intrigues. and bribery. It is difficult, and. im- 
material to us, to know exactly how the affair 
was. But the warm gratitude of Cicero to a bene 
factor is a circumſtance very intereſting. 
We have ſeen with what cordiality Plancius, 
when Quzftor in Macedonia, had received and 
protected Cicero in his exile. Our Orator re- 
membered it 25 Plancius ſtood in need of his 
eloq uence? and, notwithſtanding he had ſome. 
e With Laterenſis, ' tgok warmly the 
part of the acruſed. As he had great weight, 
not only on account of his great abilities, but 
alſo by his intereſt, by the general opinion of 
his probity, and by the remembrance of his 
ices to his country for which he had been 
ſo ill rewarded, "Emetrenſis was aware how great 
You, XIII. We e 


_ 


DomtTivs, .Ct.aumrvs, Conſuls. 


2 a recommendation it was to his antagoniſt to 
e defended by Cicero, as one from whom he had 


received eſſential ſervice. He therefore inſiſted, 
that Cicero exaggerated what Plancius had done 
for him, and magnified in his favour ſome little 

things that had coſt Plancius no great matter. 
Cicero anſwers this reproach in a manner worthy 
of admiration. He begins by proving the reality 
of Plancius's ſervices; he then adds, that, after 
all, the reproach made him is too great a com- 


” pliment for him to wiſh heartily to refute it. 


(e)“ For, ſays he, I would willingly be adorned 
„with every virtue, but there is none I am fo 
„ ambitious of as that of Gratitude, That vir- 
„ tue, in my mind, is, not only the greateſt, 


but the mother of all the others. What is filial 


(e) Etenim, quum omni- 
dus virtutibus me affectum 
eſſe cupiam, tamen nihil eſt 
quod malim, quam me & 
Gratum eſſe, & videri. Hzc 
eſt enim una virtus non ſolum 
maxima, ſed etiam mater vir- 
tutum omnium reliquarum. 
Quid pietas, nifi voluntas ma 
in parentes? Qui ſunt boni 
cives, qui belli, qui domi de 
patria bene merentes, nifi qui 


patriz beneficia meminerunt? 


Qui ſancti, qui religionem co- 


lentes, niſi qui meritam diis 


immortalibus gratiam juſtis 
honoribus & memori mente 
perſolvunt? Quæ poteſt eſſe 
zucunditas vitæ ſublatis ami- 
eitiis? quæ porro amicitia po- 
teſt eſſe inter ingratos? Quis 
ct noltiùm liberaliter educa - 
tus, Cui non educatores, cui 
non magiſtri atque doctores, 
cui non locus tle mutus ubi 
ip e alitus aut dotus eſt, eum 
- Sata recordatione in mente 


* piety, 
verſatur? Cujus opes tantæ 
eſſe poſſunt, aut unquam fue- 
runt, quz fine multorum ami- 
corum officiis ſtare poſlint? 
quæ cert?, ſublatà memoriã 
&gratn, nulla exſtare poſſunt. 
Equidem nil tam proprium 
hominis ex iſtimo, quam non 
modo beneficio, ſed etiam be- 
nevolentiæ ſignificatione al- 
ligari: nihil porro tam inhu- 
manum, tam immane, tam 


ferum, quam committere, ut 


beneficio non dicam indig- 
nus, {ed victus, eſſe videare. 
Quæ quum ita ſint, jam ſuc- 
cumbam, Laterenſis, iſti tuo 
crimini: meque in eo ipſo in 
quo nihil poteſt eſſe nimium, ' 


quoniam tta tu vis, nimium 


gratum eſſe concedam: pe- 


tamque a vobis, judices, ut 
nl complectamini, 


2 e eee in eo 
reprehendit quod gratum pre- 
— modum dent eſſe. Cic. 


re Plancio, 80-82. 
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An 


84 


xg bo an attachment ariſing from a grate- . K. 698 


ul ſenſe of the benefits received from our 


parents? What are good members of the So- 


ciety, ready to do it ſervice in peace and 


MS... 


war, but ſuch as chearfully cheriſh the re- 


membrance bf what they owe their country ? 
Who religious men butthoſe that endeavour to 


repay what they are indebted to the Deity by 5 


adoration and thanks? What pleaſure would 


there be in life, if friendſhip was ons if 


and can friendſhip ſubſiſt with Ingratitude 
Which of us, who has had a liberal educa- 
tion, does not frequently recollect with grate- 
ful tendefneſs thoſe wh 


place itſelf where he was brought up and 


o took care of his 
childhood, his tutors, his maſters, nay the 


inſtructed? Was there ever, or can thefe be, a 


man ſo potent, as to ſtand alone without the 


ſervices of many friends? And ſervices imply 


Gratitude, nor continue without it. As for 


me, I think nothing ſo worthy of a mah, as 
to be affected, not only by a benefit received, 
but even by a good intention ſhewn: and on 


the contrary nothing ſeetns to me ſo oppoſite 
to humanity; fo brutiſh, as to be deſervedly 
: reckoned, I ſay not as one unworthy of an 


obligation, but even as one who does not en- 


deavour to return it, Wherefore, Laterenſis, 


admit your accuſation. Gratitude, in ny 


opinion, cannot be tos extenſive; but, ſince 


you will have it ſo, I own I have been Grate- 
ful to an exceſs. And I beg you, Judges, 
to lay under an obligation a man, who is 


accuſed of nothing but b ing Over-grateful.”* 
Who can refuſe his eſtetm and affection to 


2 man that expreſſes ſuch ſentiments ? I fancy 


Laterenſis repented of his criticiſing on, and 
8 862 1 


t. E. 54i 


$4 Domrr1vs, CLavnivs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 693.even attempting to ridicule, Cicero's ſenſibility 
. O. 88. for his benefactors. There is reaſon to be- 
lieve that Plancius was acquitted, and was ac 
tually ZEdile this year. | 
Taree e The three Tribunes who two years before had 
Jribunes hindered the election of Magiſtrates, and occa- 
accuſed; ſioned an Interregnum, could not be brought 
. t —_ to juſtice under the Conſulſhip of Pompey and 
demned, Craſſus, as they in ſome ſort owed to them their 
nomination. But they were accuſed this year; 
tho Pompey's intereſt ſaved them all except 
Procilius, wHo being convicted of a murther could 
Cic. ad At. not eſcape condemnation. It appears by this 
IV. 15. „ ſentence, ſays Cicero to Atticus with an irony 
« full of indignation, that our Judges are ſeverer 
« than thoſe of the Areopagus ; Judges, wha 
80 reckon as nothing corruption, the "Neal no- 
< mination of Magiſtrates, the Interregnum, 
ec the offended majeſty of the State, in a word, 
« the total confuſion of the Republic; only we 
* muſt take care not to murther a man in his 
« own houſe, , And then we are not infallibly 
<« loſt; for Procilius had two and twenty fa- 
4 yourble voices, againſt eight and twenty that 
| « condemned him.“ 
geaurus ac- Cicero was not concerned in this affair. But 
cuſed, and he had without that buſineſs enough on his hands, 
. on account of the great number of accuſed perſons 
Sic Whoſe defence he undertook. Beſides Gabinius 
Scauro. and Vatinius, of whom we have elſewhere ſpoke, 
and ſome others, he pleaded for M. Scaurus; 
who having governed Sardinia the laſt year, and 
being returned to Rome to make intereſt for the 
Conſulſhip, was accuſed by Triarius of Extor- 
tion and Oppreſſion, committed on the Fob a 
** to his authority. „ 


Dom1Tivs, CLAavDIus, Conſuls. 
This was a great cauſe, The name and fa- 
mily of the accuſed ; his connexion with Pom- 
pey, whoſe children were brothers to his chil- 


dren, for he had married Mucia, after ſhe was 
divorced by Pompey ; the popularity he had 
acquired by his exceſſive expences in his. Ædile- 


ſhip ; the reputation of his Council, to the 


number of fix, namely, Clodius, M. Marcellus, 
M. Calidius, Cicero, M. Meſſala, and Horten- 


ſius; the recommendation of nine Conſular per- 


ſons, of whom ſome praiſed him viva voce, and 


the reſt ſent their encomiums in writing which 


were read to the audience; all theſe circum- 
ſtances united made this cauſe one of the moſt 


famous and important that had appeared for a 
long time. 1 _ 


ternal aſſiſtance to defend himſelf againſt ac- 


cuſations but too well founded. We have ſeen, 


from the time he ſerved in Syria under Pom- 
pey, he had given proofs of avarice and injuſ- 


tice, The bad condition, to which the extrava- 


A. R. 698. 
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Scaurus indeed had occaſion for all this ex- 


gancy of his Ædileſhip had brought his private 
affairs, was a new motive to plundering the un- 


happy Sardinians. His proſecutor made him 


this challenge: The law allows me to ex- Val. Max. 
te amine fix ſcore witneſſes. If you can pro- VIII. 1. 


«© duce the ſame number of the Sardinians, from 


« whom you have took nothing, I conſent to 
your being acquitted.” And Scaurus durſt 


not lay hold of ſo fair an offer. 
* Ie may conjecture that the vag 


law, in cauſes about Extortion- 
Non, had limited the 


and Oppr 


number of wvitneſſes to fix ſcore; 
that the - proſecutor, tbro tos 
much warmth and eagerneſs, 


Wight not examine an extra- 
£ * - Sew 43 , ; 


have lengthened the proceedings, 


unpeopled for a time the op- 


- preſſed province, and incom · 
ere 


tude of foreigners. 


We 


agant number ; which would 


Dont Ius, Cr.avpius; Confuls: 


4. ®.5g*, We ſhould be able to give a more particular 
- = * Account of this affair, had we the oration of 


Cicero; but it is loſt, All we know is, that 
Scaurys employed every kind of intreaty and 
hymiliation to ſoften his Judges. He pleaded 
himſelf his cauſe after all his Council, and wept 
much. When it was put to the vote, he di- 
vided into two bands his relations who ſollicited 
for him; and he himſelf being at the head of 
one; and Fauſtus Sylla, his brother by the 
mother, at the head of the other; they threw w- 
themſelves at the feet of the Judges, and con- 
tinued thus proſtrate all the time of the deli · 
beration. He was acquitted ; and even with 
honour. . For, of ſixty- eight voters, there were 
but eight againſt him. | OR : 


Caro Pre. Cato preſided at this Judgment: which would 


ſufficiently anſwer for its integrity, were we as 
ſure of the virtue of the Judges as of that of 
the Preſident. He was that year Prætor; and, 
by a ſingularity that I can not approve, he ap- 
peared in public, and, in the functions of his 
office, without a tunic under his gown ; and in- 


ſtead of ſhoes he had only ſoles tied to his feet, 


He pretended in this to reſtore the ancient man- 
ner; and defended it by the ſtatues of Romu- 
lus and Camillys, which had only a toga with- 
out a tunic. But ſurely in indifferent things the 
preſent cuſtom is the beſt rule, 
That which does him real honour, is the 
conſtancy . with which he oppoſed corruption; 
and the reſpect which his virtue procured him 
from thoſe whom all the laws could not reſtrain. 


Fxtravg- Corruption was an old evil in the Roman 
gant ca- Conſtitution, which acquired every day ne- 
bailing of ſtrength. All authors who have wrote of theſe 


times have aceounted one of the moſt fatal diſ- 


| DownT1vs; Cra vD1vs, Conſuls. 87 
orders, and one of the principal cauſes of the N of 


civil war, * the Conſular faſces extorted by © af 


<« by illicit bounty, the people's ſelling them- + 
e ſelves their intereſt, and a deteſtable cabal- 
« ling that occaſioned every year furious battles 
< in the Campus Martius, where money alone 
« determined the votes of a venal multitude.” 
This bribery was tranſacted openly, as if per- 


mitted by the laws; and was to many people 


a profeſſion, and their main ſupport. 

Cato, determined to attack this diſorder with ſoc, Cato op- 

much the more vigour, as it was the deeper rooted / this 
and more univerſal, engaged the Senate to make rd 

a decree, that all who were elected to offices i, . 


ſhould be obliged, t tho? not accuſed, to come guerce fit 
before the Judges and give an account how they 2 by 


ede to be nomittated; This ordinance much a 
act, quiets 


diſpleaſed the Candidates; and yet more the h a. 


People, who had heen uſed to make an advan-rhorita- 
tage of their votes. In the morning then, vr 
Cato, being come to his tribunal, was preſently 
_ ſurrounded by a ſeditious mob, who by their 
clamours followed by blows put to flight thoſe 
who accompanied him. He himſelf, being 
puſhed and joſtled about, with great difficulty 
reached the Roſtra. But, when he was once there, 
by his very looks, and that air of authority which 
virtue gives, he ſtilled the tumult and made ſi- 
lence; and his bold, generous, harangue entirely 
pacified the people. He was much commended 
in the Senate Fe his reſolution and conſtancy : 
« but I, anſwered he with his uſual freedom,” 
15 cannot oommend you for not aſlſting aProxor 
i ad imminent 1 „„ 
„ | G4 | " Abho" 
"0 Hinc rapti pretio WT ſectorque Gioia: 


I pſe ſui populus, lethaliſque ambitus urbti 
Annua venali referens o certamina campo, Luce. I. 178. 


and, being 
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A.R. 69% Altho' it does not appear that this decree of che 
rows Senate concerning the Candidates was carried” 
miſe of the into execution z. nevertheleſs it much embarraſ- 
Candidates ſed them. If they made intereſt in the uſual. 
for rhe 1ri- manner, they apprehended they ſhould. arm 
buneſhip, 
undi i; againſt them the ſevere virtue of Cato: if they. 
gavrantce did not, they feared they ſhould be diane 
of Cato. by ſome les ſcrupulous Competitor. The Can- 
didates for the Tribuneſhip came to an agree- 
ment under Cato's guarantee, acknowledging. 
him for Umpire and Judge of their conduct, and 
and ſubmitting each of them, in caſe of corrup- 
tion, to pay five hundred thouland ſeſterces to 
the others. They would even have depoſi- 
ted theſe ſums with him, but he declined it ; 3:and, 
Cie. ad At. contented himſelf with taking ſecurity. Cicero, 
1V 15. & writing this piece of news to his brother and At- 
| Th Fr ticus, was at a loſs what to conjecture about t 
*5* event. * Bat if things, ſaid he, go on in this 
manner, Cato alone will have more power 
than all the Laws and all the Judges togethet.“ 
Plutarch informs us, that, the day for electing 
Irxibunes being come, Cato went to the aſſem- 
bly; examined ſtrictly all that paſt, and pro- 
nounced ſentence of condemnation againſt. one. 
of the Candidates. The others diſpenſed with' 
the payment of the forfeit, eſteeming themſelves 
ſufficiently avenged bythe infamy he ander ruf 
— and by his excluſion from the office. 
his deference. paid to Cato's virtue is; .cer- 
tainly very extraordinary ; z and is a fact [carce - 
to be paralleled in hiſtory. But Plutarch 
obſerves, that ir procured, him, great enyy.;, and 
that many endeavoured, to make it, pals; for a 
ſort of crime; as if he had uſurped the power 
of the Senate, the Judges, and the Magil fares | 


This malice ought not to Tee ue For, 
ee adds 


DowrTavs, Cr Aupius, Conſul 


24 adds the fage hiſtorian, there is no reputa- s 


« tion more ſubject to enyy than that ariſing 
from probity and Juſtice, becauſe there i: is none 
«© more likely to give a man power and credit 


« with the generality of people. The brave 
« man is admired, but he is feared alſo; the 


* prudent is eſteemed, but he is ſuſpected; 
« we are very differently diſpoſed. towards the 
* juſt man; we love him, we truſt to his word, 
we give ourſelves up to kim without reſerve.” 


So that Jovers of power and glory cannot help 


being jealous of the ſplendor inſeparable from 
ſo beneficent a virtue as juſtice. This then is 
the treatment that the good man muſt expect 


in this world. Happy is he who knows, and 
loves, another country, where envy bas no more 


lac 

| Abe Candidates for the Conſulſhip were far Intrigues 
from imitating the conduct of thoſe for . the/ir the 
Tribuneſhip. They bribed ſo high, and bor- . 
rowed ſo much to purchaſe votes, that the in-IV. 4. 16. 
tereſt of money doubled upon it, and roſe on 16. 25 Jak 


a ſudden, from four to eight per Cent. Theſe 
Cind idates were four in number ; two Patricians, 
Meſſala and Scaurus, who had been lately ac- 


cuſed of Extottion and acquitted ; and two Ple- 
beians, Domitius Calvinus and Memmius. 


This laſt was ſupported by Cæſar. Pompey 


eſpouſed. Scaurus's intereſt; rather in appearance . 
than fact; for, tho* they were in ſome ſort re- 


Hef the. cp gf. one Beings as I ſaid, bro- 


thers | 


a 4 * „„ 
1 IS. 


— 
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A. R. 698. thers of thoſe of the other, Pompey was but | 


Ant. C. 54. 


* little influenced by this kind of affinity; being 


rather diſpleaſed that Scaurus ſet fo little value 


on his judgment as to marry a woman divorced 
by him for her ill- conduct. Domitius, and 


Nleſſala, too wanted not their friends and parties. 


But after all no one of the Candidates had a vi- 


ſible ſuperiority over his rivals. Money alone 


decided, and made every other 9 Va- 
niſh. 

e ſtruggle laſted long. Some new acci- 
dent continually retarded the election; and at 


laſt the four Candidates were all accuſed of Bri- 


Cicero, ſuppoſing he ſhould have all theſe 
bad cauſes to defend, jeſts thereupon with At- 
ticus. (F) Tou will aſk me doubtleſs, ſays 


«© he, what I can ſay for ſuch people. Let me 


<« die, if I can tell. At leaſt I find nothing to 


< the purpoſe in thoſe books I have compoſed 


Be, 
Candi- 


dates and 
Conus, 


cc aboutRhetoric, that you are ſo pleaſed with.“ 
He was not embarraſſed without reaſon. For 
x things were puſhed to that exceſs of indecence, 
the that there was an agreement made · between the 
Conſuls and two of the Candidates, Domitius 
and Memmius, not merely verbal, but in writ- 
ing and gauranteed by ſeveral friends of the 
contracting parties; by which theſe two Candi- 
dates engaged to pay, in caſe they were chofe, 
to each of the Conſuls four hundred thouſand | 
ſeſterces z unleſs the Conſuls choſe to have pro- 


vided for them three Augurs and two Conſular 


Perfons, who ſhould authorize for them, by a 


ſolemn authentic declaration, a falſe law and a 


falſe oa n hich they wanted, 
cCToncern- 


OO Quid teris, inquies, pro hs dicere ? Ne vivam, 
cio. In os ps, libris, quos tu * nul reperia. 
IV. ad Att. 16. | 


penis Cravpivs; Conſuls; 


concerning the Governments they were to have, A 
when they quitted their office. This agreement 


was read by Memmius himſelf in full Senate; but 


he ſuppreſſed all the names except thoſe of the 
contracting parties. This ſeems enough to have 
made the Conſuls die with ſhame. And in fact 


Ahenobarbus, who had always affected the re- 


rn of an honeſt man, was horribly con- 


founded. Appius, who had no character to 
loſe, was not at all diſconcerted. But nothing 
more was done in this infamous affair, which 
zs not I believe to be paralleled in hiſtory. All 
this complication of iniquity ſo retarded the 
elections, fund the year 9 before Conſuls 


op 
A. R. 6 
Ant. C. 


* 
dp. es par "ef FOR Pontinius 8 triumph gave Pentiniud! # 
. 0 trouble. This General, having had ſome *riumpb. 


ſucceſs againſt the Allobroges, before Cæſar 


took the command of the army in Gaul, was 
returned, with an ambition for, and hopes of, 


a triumph; and had been five years at the gates 


of Rome, without having been able to obtain pio, 1. 39. 
it: probably becauſe the ſmall advantages he wi _ ad At, 


had gained did not deſerve. ſo great honour, XI 
However he at laſt got over the principal diffi- 
culties, chiefly by Galba's aſſiſtance who was then 


V. 16. 


Prætor, and had been Cæſar's Lieutenant. But 


he had Cato ſtill to conquer; who had proteſted 
chat Pontinjus ſhould never triumph, while he 
was alive. Cato had faid too much. The 
_ Conſul Appius and the major part of the Præ- 


tors and Tribunes ſupported Pontinius. There 
was ſome diſturbance ; and even ſome. blood 


ſhed; but at length Pontinius entered the city 


ö in e on the hard; of November. 


The 


4.x. 699. The Republic was without Confuls on the 
| Dong Buss, lt of January ; and was obliged to have re- 
gem oc- Courſe to an Interrex. The fame cauſes, which 
cofioned had hitherto hindered the election of the ordi- 
| pes, nary Magiſtrates, retarded. it ſtill a long time. 

i, The principal of theſe, and that which gave 


 embition. 


Dio, . XL. force to the reſt, was Pompey's ambition. He 

Flut Pom. alone had then more power than the whole Re- 

Pr. II. 9 public; and could eafily, had he fo pleafed, 

©. have'put a ftop to the caballing, and enforced 
the execution of the laws. But he let the dif- 
order increafe on purpoſe, that it might come 

_ to ſuch an exceſs as to make a recourſe to him 
een 

It is more than probable that his plan was to 

get himſelf appointed Dictator. But he con- 
cᷓCcRealed his intention; and diſſembling always, 

alnd attaining his ends by uncommon methods, 

he took in this, as in every thing elſe, an qblique 

way; and had a mind to appear forced to that 
which he paſſionately. aefired. Beſides, he re- 
e eee 
aan enemy to open force; and had not, like Cæ- 


— WF . a L's 3 tt 7 a 4 FF." 45 nf? TT. 
rier, and carried with a high hand what he 
could not obtain by favour, and paid no re. 4 


depended not on the election of Confals, _ 


Tribune of the People. (For the Trane: 


"IH, 


- 
93, 


A. R. 
nom) This 4-R * 


IAA 


ſobſt ted even during an Inter. 
Tribune, named C. Lucceius Hirrus, having 
dropped ſome hints leading to a Dictatorſhip, 
Was Fandled ſo roughly by Cato, that he was 
_ almoſt reduced to throw up. his office. 

Another thing that contributed to delay the The Tri- 
nomination of Conſuls was, that it was the in- bunes ao 
tereſt of the Tribunes to hinder it. While the e 
other Magiſtracies were vacant, theirs was much 338 
more important; and * ſome of them took 
upon them this year to exhibit to the People 
dhe ſpectacles, which was the proper buſineſs of 

rztors. They propoſed alſo, if we may © 

Of Dio, to place at the head of the Repub- _ 
lic, as had been done formerly, not Conſuls, but 
military Tribunes with Conſular authority, whoſe 


number had been often augmented to fix. This 


increaſe of Magiſtrates would have ſatisfled the 
ambition of more Candidates, and ſeemed to 
agree with the immenſe extent of the Empire. 
But, if. this propoſal was ever made, it was not 
reliſhed, nor carried into execution. 
Theſe intrigues laſted full ſix months ; ſome Conſult 

art of which time Pompey was abſent from elefed at 
WL the better to diſguiſe the ſhare he had lngthwith 
in the e that allied the ay; Being re- We 
; red ds A 


9 — the 7 * — : þ baughty, 7 1 B. 


Baade the election of Confals, 
Dio names Q. Pompeius Ru- 
iu; and adds that the Senate 
Ant bim to priſin. This is a, 


fad I can ſearce Believe, as 


i not to be paralleled in all 
the Bijtory 


buats vere ſacred; and it was 


45 pri ge that — them 


5 at no 1, 


| of the Roman Re... years. and;' "If there 
 fnblic. The perſons of the Thi- | 


Ades, it is cllar, from the tefti- 


momy of Aſconius Pedianus, that 
this Pompeius Rufus \wwas Tri- 
une the er, 7 Th Now it 
cu Nom to con- 


ral 


' tinue the ates . 


E been 


an exception in of Pom- 


peius, Aſconizes ſhould bave 


wot notice of it. 


94 InTextzonum e 
A: R. 699. turned at length, and commended by Cato for 
enn ſeeming refuſal of the Bickert ſhame 


vented his falſifying the panegyric. He con- 
geſcended to e. and law 3 and the 
Republic, with the aſſiſtance of one of its mem- 
bers, was able to give give itſelf Magiſtrates. 
Domitius and Meſſala were elected Conſuls in 
the month of July. : EE 


Cx, DomrTtrivs Calvinus, 
M. VALERIUS MzssALLA. 


Fruit;  , Theſe Conſuls had ſcarce took poſſeſſion of 
endaveurs their office, before it was time to appoint their 
of the Cen- ſucceſſors ; and the old difficulties were renewed. 
Lt ae, So that all their adminiſtration may be reduced 
32 to ſome unſucceſsful endeavours to ele& Conſuls 
for the enſuing year; except, that at their re- 
queſt a Senatus conſultum paſſed, by which the 
Confals and Prætors were not for the future to 
have Governments conferred on them, till five 
years after the expiration of their reſpective of- 
fices. As the Government of Provinces was the 
great object of the ambition of the principal 
| ann it was imagined, that, by proctaſtina- 
ting them, the boundleſs ardor, with which thoſe 
places that gave. a title to them were purſued, 
would be ſomewhat abated, A poor remedy, 
far from diving to the bottom of the fore ! 
Beſides this ſpecious, public; reaſon, oftenta- 
tiouſly given, Cæſar informs us there was alſo 
a private, concealed, one, for this new regulati- 
Caf de B. on. He ſays it was levelled at him; to the in- 
Civ. I. 8g. tent that, the Governments being no longer ap- 
propriated to the actual Conſuls and Prætors, 
a few people, namely, Pompey and his parti- 
zans, might have the diſpoſal of thoſe impor- 


Dow'171vs, Var ER Tus, Conſuls: gg 
tant employments, and thus keep all the pro- 
vinces under their influence. We ſhall ſee in 
fact, that what was here only ordered by a de- 
cree of the Senate, will next year be authorized 
y a ſolemn law, propoſed by Pompey to the 
Fo e 


Ant. C. 53. 


Dio ö places in this year the Adileſhip of usb 


Favonius; which authorizes me to ſpeak of it 7 Fu- 
in this place. Favonius . ſet up for an imitator 2 . 
of Cato; but, as he had a hot head that ran in- Plat. Cat, 
to extremes, he even went beyond his model, : 
who was, as I have elſewhere obſerved, extra- 
vagant enough himſelf. Cato, however, ef- 
teemed and patronized him; and was very ſer- 
viceable to him in his purſuit of the Zdileſhip. 
For Favonius had like to have been excluded 
by the intrigues of his Competitor; but Cato dif- 

covered their unfair proceedings, and broke up 
the aſſembly by the authority of the Tribunes, 
whoſe affiſtance he implored. © 


* 


As Favonius was obliged to Cato for his of. Cato row: 


fice, ſo he conducted himfelf in it by his ad- Laces the 


. 2 - PREY - e 
vice; and transferred in a manner to him all its — 


wer and honour. Particularly, the public gan, 
ews, the exhibition of which was one of thewith grear 
moſt honourable functions of the Edileſhip, ſinplicig. 
were ordered by Cato: he preſided at them, 
and regulated their expence, but after his own 
taſte and manner. He retrenched all pomp and 
extravagance, and affected to reſtore the ſimpli- 
city of antient times. Inſtead of crowns = 5 
. gold, 


2, Hiſtorian relates, 


that the Maile Favonius was 
put in prifon by the Tribune Q. 
Pompeius Rufus, who had bim- 


Elf been impriſoned before by 


order of the Senate. As I much 


ſuſdecl the fact of the impriſon- 


ment of the Tribune, and even 
greatly doubt whether Q. Pom- 
peius was Tribune that year, 
the date of Favoniuss AMdile- 
ſhip, according to Dio, feems 
to me very uncertain. Bat it is 


an affair of ſmall impos tance. 


* 


96 Dowrrrvs, Vatzrrvs, Conſuls- 
a. 8.699 gold, he gave for prizes to the actors and mu- 
© 37 ficians wreaths of olive, as practiſed at the 
- Olympic games. It was cuſtomary toe give 
much money at theſe ſpectacles. Cato diſtribu- 
ted only cheap things; to the Greeks herbs and 
fruits, as beet, lettice, radiſhes, pears; to the 
0 270 85 wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and 

v3..} ZE. | 2 gs” | 
ward i his ſimplicity was by many accounted ſtin- 
meet be. gineſs; nor is it ſurprizing. The ſame thing 
kf reliſbeu had happened formerly to Tubero, on occaſion 
by the mul of the treat he gave the People, at the deceaſe 


- . 


tude. of Scipio Africanus. But what demonſtrates 


that, even in times of general corruption, there 

is in the people a diſcernment of virtue; and 
that the Great have it in their power to form the 
taſte of the multitude, had they the courage to 
attempt it, inſtead of ſuffering themſelves, to be 
carried away by the torrent; is that, generally 
ſpeaking, the Romans were ſatisfied with Ca- 
t to's ſhews. They left thoſe of Favonius's Col- 
legue, which were extremely magnificent, to go 
and ſee Cato unbend himſelf, and ſhare in the 
public diverſion, Favonius, who ſhould have 
preſided, mixed with the croud, applauded, and 
invited the ſpectators to applaud, Cato, who 
was in the ſeat of honour. The whole was 
conducted with that ſimple uniform gaiety, 
which is rarely to be found in ſuperb entertain- 
ments. Cato was much pleaſed to have ſhewn 
with how much eaſe, and how ſmall expence, 

_ thoſe ſhews might. be exhibited, which uſually 
coſt ſo great ſums and care. To others they 
were an expenſive, ſerious, affair; to him, a 
cheap. diverſion. 1 e 
The aſſemblies for the election of Conſuls 
were often held, without coming to any conclu- 

4 
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fion ; nor have we any thing remarkable to re- 4. K C622. 
late of them, except that in one of the ſcuffles . 
tlie Conſul Domitius was hurt. The year thus pi, 
elapſed, and another Interregnum became ne- 
6 „ 


> N 
A 
n 


„ tinnen o.. 
The firſt days of January paſſed without even A. R. 746. 
an Interrex in Rome. This total anarchy was pak my 
2 , 3 ; urious 

occaſioned by the caballing and violenee of thoſe caballing 
who aſpired to the Conſulſhip. Milo, Hypſeus, ofthe Car- 
and Metellus Scipio, diſputed this important 2e, for 
office not with paſſion, but fury; and all the , 
diſorders and exceſſes yet ſeen on ſuch occaſions Hpſeus, 
fell extremely ſhort of thoſe committed by theſe and Mere/- 
Competitors. - Each of them had his little army, gie 
and every day exhibited bloody battles. Cie pro. 
Amidſt the common blame they all deſerved Mi. _ 
by a conduct ſo repugnant to the laws of all So- The wiſhes 
ciety, there was ſtill ſome diſtinction to be made anf 
in Milo's favour. We may remember that; 1h. 
next to Pompey, he had the greateft ſhare in 
recallirig Cicero from baniſhment. From that 
time he had never warped. Steadily adhere- 
ing to the better party, he had ſtickled courage- 
ouſly for the authority. of the Senate, and the 
maintaining public erder, againſt the fury 
Clodius. Therefore moſt of the. better 4 
had declared for him. He had alſo gained the 
multitude by his exceſſive generoſity 3 and by 
games and ſhews, whoſe extravagance had ab- 
ſorbed tliree rich inheritances. Depending on 
theſe advantages, and being naturally ſanguine, 
he accelerated as much as poſſible the election; 
not doubting of ſucceſs. And his rivals ſeemed 

Ver, XIII. A 10 
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F nog le e anidy aa ont ied in) 
& 700: to acknowledge his ſuperiority, by their aiming | 


His Com- 
 petitors 
bad 


on the contrary at delay and protraſtination, - 
They 'were however ſupported by Pompey, 
whoſe Quæſtor 'Hypfeus had been, and whoſe 
Father-1n-law Metellus Scipio was ſoon to be, 
They had on their ſide too Clodius, who was 
Candidate for the Prætorſhip, and who dreaded 


nothing ſo much as to have Milo Conſul when 
he was Prætor; and therefore employed in op- 
poſing him all his credit and power; all the 
craft, and force, he was maſter of. Yet, thus 

powerfully ſeconded, they judged tlie beſt thing 


they could do was to prevent the Patricians from 


aſſembling and appointing an Interrex. Pom- 


pey, who had always the Dictatorſhip ig view, 


and for that reaſon choſe to increaſe the con- 
fuſion, ſerved them with all his might; and 
T. Munatius Plancus Burfa, Tribune of the 


* 


People, who had been bought by them, 7 | 
of an 


hilled by 
Milo. 


by an oppoſition in form the nomination of 
Interrex, which was a neceffary preliminary to 
the election of Conſuls. e 


* TRIER nnen 
Things went on thus to the eighteenth of Ja- 
nuary; on which day Milo had occafion to go to 


2 . ie TSF: 7 A rg: 
Lanuvium, a little town not far from Rome: His 


family either came originally from this town, or 


perhaps he was himſelf born there, and was 


then its firſt Magiſtrate. On that account he was 


to preſide at the election of a Prieſt of Juno, 
the tutelar Divinity of Lanuvium. He ſets out 


then in his coach, with his wife Fauſta, daugh- 


ter of the Dictator Sylla, and a friend; efcorted 


by a great retinue, and particularly by many gla- 
diators that belonged to him. Clodius was alſo 


gone out of town that day on horſeback, attended 


* 


by thirty ſlaves well armed: and on his return 


F * * As 1 . 14 e 
fell in with Milo's train. As the two maſters 


4 8 were 
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were enemies, their people, uſed to Kkirmiſh's: ir 
with one another, preſently quarrelled. Clodius * 
comes up, and, mingling in the fray, receives a 
conſiderable wound in the ſhoulder from one 
of Milo's gladiators. He thereupon orders his 
ſervants to carry him to an inn juſt by. But 
Milo, who was before, b-ing 8 re of what 
had happened, immediately reſolved to diſ- 
patch 2 apprehending he ran no leſs 
Fave for the wound, than he ſhould for the 
murther ; and willing, if he was to periſh, to 
have at leaſt the conſolation of having got rid 
of his enemy. He ſends therefore his flaves, 
headed by one M. Saufeius, 'to force the inn. 
This they perform; drag Clodius out; cut his 
throat; and leave his corpſe in the high- Way! 
after which Milo continues his journey; and 
goes, as he at firſt intended, to Lanuvium. All 
the precaution he took was to make free thoſe 
of his ſlaves who kad wounded, and killed, Clo- 
dius; that he might not be compelled to deliver 
them up to the torture. For by the Roman aW 
free perſons could not be racked. : 

A Senator, named Sex. Tedius, retu ning Great 4 if 
out of the country, came by chance by the place urbane af 
where Clodius's corpſe lay; took it into his fone on | 
carriage, and brought it to Rome. Fulvia. 8 
Clodius's widow, the ſame Fulvia, whom af- carb and 
terwards her marriage with Anthony, and fury funeral. 

againſt Cicero, made fo famous; ) an haughty 
"ambitious woman, who in boldnefs and faction 
equalled the moſt determined men, expoſed to 
public view in her hall the bloody corpſe of her 
"huſband 3 and ſanding by it herfelf, melting in 
tears, ſhewed to all, whom that ſpectacle brought 

together, the wounds he had received. There 

1 to her that night and the next day great 

H 2 numbers 
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MY OY numbers of that vile mob to whom Clodius had 
Aut. Ce 54 been ſodear, and of whom he had made fo 


uſe in all his ſeditious enterprizes. The. croud 
was ſo great that many people of diſtinction were 
ſtifled, and among others a Senator called C. 
Vibienus. 

There wanted only Tribones to authorize the 
commiſſion of the greateſt exceſſes. agg 
Burſa .and Q. Pompeius Rufus came and 
formed that diſhonourable office. By their a 
thority the body of Clodius, half- naked, in the 
pickle it then was, is carried to the Roſtra. There 
the two Tribunes inveigh againſt Milo like mad- 
men. The mob, inflamed more than ever by 
theſe harangues, and headed by Sex. Clodius, 
(who had been the ringleader and firebrand in 
all his Patron's ſeditions, ) tranſport the corpſe into 
the Hoſtilian palace; and erect a funeral pile 
with all the wood they can come at, Prætors 
tribunals, Judges benches and thoſe of Senators, 
counters and fhelves of the bookſellers ſhops 
that ſurrounded the place. Such was their tury 
that the Hoſtilian palace and many private 
houſes were burnt; and the Porcian court of 
| Juſtice, built by Cato the Cenſor, very much 
damaged by the fire. At the ſame time many 
of the populace ran with lighted rorches, and 

firebrands, to fire Milo's houſe, © But it was 
| provided with thoſe who could defend it; and 
who eaſily repulſed the mob. Others took the 
faſces of the funeral bed, and carried them to 
the houſes of Scipio and Hypfeus; as it were 
to appoint them Conſuls; and aſterwards ran 
with the fame faſces to Pompey's gardens, pro- 
claiming him ſometimes Conſul, ſometimes Dic- 


tator. 5 
© The 
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The Senate, alarmed by ſo terrible a tumult, 4- K. ves. 
aſſembled that very evening; and took effica- s 
cious meaſures for the nomination of an Inter- ion of an 
rex. M. Lepidus was elected in a moment by {zterrex. 
the Patricians ; and a Senatus conſultum paſſed, 
which ordered the Interrex, the Tribunes of the 
People, and Pompey. in quality of Proconſul, 
to take care of the Republic. The fame decree 

abs Pompey power to raiſe forces throughout 

IIS IO, 1 | | 
| Milo's enemies had done him good ſer- Milo re- 
vice in bringing on themſelves the public in- rn t 
dignation by their exceſſes, and conſequently a ay 
diminiſhing the ilwill that the murther of Clo- ,, ;1;.;; 
dius had at firſt raiſed againſt its author, and /r rb-Cor- 
above all, the burning the Hoſtilian Palace, a/#/*#- 
place ſet apart from all antiquity for the meeting 

of the Senate, appeared with reaſon an horrible 

| outrage, Cicero, in pleading for Milo, well 
expoſed the heinouſneſs of it by theſe few words : 

(a)“ We have ſeen the Temple where preſided 
the ſanctity of ancient maxims, and the ma- 
jeſty of the Empire; the ſanctuary of policy, 

« and public counſel ; the chief place of the 
« city; the Aſylum of our allies ; the port of 
all nations; we have ſeen this venerable place 
* profaned by an impure corpſe, given a prey 
eto the flames, and fo deſtroyed that no traces 
of it remain.” 5 e 

Milo, who was an underſtanding courageous 
man, took advantage of his enemies error. His 
journey to Lanuvium, founded on warrantable rea- 


ſons, afforded him a good pretence to be abſent at 


(a) Templum ſanctitatis, gentium; inflammari, ex- 
amplitudinis, mentis, conſi- ſcindi, funettari ! Cic. pra 
I: i publici; caput urbis; aram Mil. | | 
ſociorum; portum omnium 
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A. 7 firſt, and gave bim time to ſee what turn his 
Ant. g. r affair would take. When he knew that Clo- 
dius's Partizans behaved ſo as to make theme 

ſelves odious, he thought it was time for him 

to re- appear at Rome. He returned the very 

inſtant the Hoſtilian palace was fired ; ap- 

peared with his wonted confidence and haughti- 

neſs ; and continued to ſollicit for the Conſul- 

ſhip; and, to recover the affection of the Peo- 

ple, he preſented every citizen with a thouſand 


1 


and e thought it their intereſt. to haſten the election, 
pence. before he could have time to appeaſe, and re- 


Continua- 


His Competitors were alarmed. at rh and 


tion of the gain, the People. However according. to rule 


troubles. they were obliged to ſtay ſome days. For. i it was 
not cuſtomary, for the firſt Interrex to proceed 
to the election of Conſuls, and for that reaſon 
Lepidus refuſed to aſſemble the People. Scipio 


and Hypſeus undertook. to compel him, Dur- 


ing the five days his office laſted, their troops 
conſtantly. beſieged his houſe ; and made ſeve- 
ral attacks on it, in one of which they forced the 
doors, and got into the apartments, where they 
committed all ſorts of diſorders, and even demo- 
liſhed the bed of Cornelia, wife of the Interrex. 
a lady of great virtue. There would have proba- 
bo been an end of Lepidus, if Milo's forces 
had not unexpectcdly arrived. The adverſary 
factions then turned againſt each other 3 and 
thus Lepidus's houſe eſcaped, 


* 


a Nevertheleſs the Tribunes, who from the firſt. 


qhen Tri- declared againſt Milo, continued to inflame the 
bune, per- mu'titude by th-ir furious invectives. To the 
ſonal enemy the two I have named we muſt add Salluſt; 


Sam whom ſtrong reaſons, tho? diſhonourable ro him, 


apud Gel. made Milos perſonal enemy. Milo, havin 
X VII. 18, tyrpriged him with his wife Fauſta, wy him 


ſe⸗ | 
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| AD T7 
E 1 01. - and obli ed him alſo to A. R. 70. 
ET 12 Hilfe The 15 0 Pay 2 op 
nee Was therefore great in Sallüuſt; and 2 

85 as not th "wo: 15 lacable. He and Pom - Aſcon, 

Jerts Ru 1 fered” theniſelves at laſt 'to be 
ruaded o bold their | tongues. But Plancus 
Burſa Shea thitigs to fo extremities with an ob- 
wie that nothing could overcome. 2585 
Milo, however, „Pack. one protector among the 8 
Tribunes. It was the Orator Cælius; à young he cura. 
man of wit and courage, as I have before had y) Protec 
occaſion to obſerve, whoſe talents. would have li. | 
made a figure in the Commonwealth, if he had 
joined to them a good conduct. In this affair 
however he got reputation. He warmly eſpouſed 
the intereſt of his friend Milo; he accompanied © 
him in public; and it was by his advice that 8 
Milo then gave to his. affair the turn that Ci- 
cero followed in his pleadings. In reality the 
ſkirmiſh between Cloliuss and Milo's people 
was, as I have related, accidental. But as Clo- 
dius was on horſeback, without any, impediment, 
eſcorted by ſlaves well armed; and Milo on the 
contrary was in acoach, with his wife, attended 
by his domeſtics in his uſual manner; Cælius 
and he laid hold of theſe. circumſtances, and 
imputed to Clodius an intention to _affaſſinate 
Milo ; whence it followed chat Milo had killed 
bim in his on defence.” an 

"Friendſhip alone actuated Cælius, but gra- 1 
892850 alfo animated the zeal of Cicero; who dinary zeal 
| ſhewed on this occaſjon that his ſpeculative m_ 
tions of that aA virtue were to him . eee 

of action, by which he'conceived himſelf ſtrictly 
bound. Nothing was able to, diſunite him from 
Milo; and, in this faithful adherence to him, 

he faced, great dangers with admirable courage. 

| | H ä The 
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The Tribunes, who were Milo's enemies, - de+ 
claimed with equa} fury againſt Cicero; they 
pretended that he was the chief contriver of 
Clodius's murther, and that Milo had only lent 
him his hand; and at laſt they even threatened 


more than once to accuſe him in form, and fum- 


mon him to appear before the People, Part of 


the multitude were of the ſame opinion; and 
Cicero had reaſon to apprehend another popular 
ſtorm, not inferior to that which had before 
overwhelmed him. But what was moſt capar 
ble of intimidating him, if on this occaſipn any 
thing could, was that he knew his extraordinary 
geal for Milo was diſplealing to Pompey. _ 


_ Pompey had . been lately reconciled to Clo- 


dius, and was grown extremely cold to Milo; 
nay even then feared, or pretended to fear, him. 
He authorized reports equally falſe and injurious 


concerning Milo. He feemed to apprehend he 


ſhould be aſſaſſinated by him; and, as if he 
thought himſelf in danger, kept a numerous 

ard about his perſon and houſe, Afterwards 
2 filled Rome with armed perſons : and thoſe 


who by his order had raiſed them faid publicly, 


D 
the violent deſigns of Milo; whoſe enemies im- 


puted to him nothing leſs than a ſcheme to fire 


Cie. ad 
Fam. III. 
— 


the city, and renew the frenzy of Cataline. Sa 
that, altho? Pompey by a laudable moderation 


continued Cicerpls friend and even protetted him 


. 


from the fury of the populace, our Orator could 
not doubt but that he paid his court to him yery 


ill in defending Milp and conſequently, in the 
diſcharge of what he accoynzed his duty to his 


benefactor, he had reaſon tq fear the Tribunes, 

the People, and Pompey. Un the contrary he 

might with caſe hape regained them all, if by 
e would 


InTennronuM | 


ould have moderated the activity of his JET 14 AR. 700. 
but he preferred Gratitude to every other conſide- 
ration, He ſollicited every one from whom 


he could expect any aſſiſtance to his friend; he 
ſpoke for him in che Senate as often as an oppor- 
pon offered ; he took pains to refute the odious 
charges on him, tho? ſometimes patronized by 
Pompey himſelf; in 2 word there was no ſervice 
in his power that he did not to the laſt perſiſt to 


do Milo, with a conſtaney that ſeems to me 


to make this tranſaction one of the moſt 225 
ous paſſages in his life. 


oe 
| a? 


52. 


The troubles continued in Rome near two Pompey is 


months after Clodius's death before they could e 
be remedied. Several Interreges ſucceeded one 5% w 


another, from five to five days according to 


cuſtom. But thoſe Magiſtrates, whoſe autho- 


rity was of ſo ſhort duration, were not able 
to put a ſtop to the cabals, the battles between 
the Candidates, and the tumultuous quarrels on 
account of Milo's affair. The Tribunes added 
fewel to the fire, inſtead of extinguiſhing it: 


and Pompey, ee Fo eadily his plan, gave 


himſelf no trouble about quelling a diſorder 


which would at laſt oblige the Republic to throw 
| itſelf 4 into his arms. It was probably with that 
view that he rejected Milo's ſubmiſſion, who of- 


fered to deſiſt, if he thought proper, from the 
—_— of the Conſulſhip, As ſoon as Milo 

ad declined, Scipio and Hypſeus would in- 
fallibly have been elected Conſuls; and Pom- 


pey's ſecret deſigns were not to be fo accoam- 


pliſned. He would not give up the flattering 
Proſpect; as the number of thoſe who were 


for making him Dictator increaſed daily. Some Dio. 


jndeed had a mind to make Cæſar Conſul. who Ct de B. 
was then in — Gaul, near enough to G. VII. I. 


watch 
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times: an 
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watch all that aſſed in, Rome, and bu ed in 
* raifing forces, às it were to conform to'th - 
natus lan, which had ordered leviesthrough- 
out Ital he Senate were as afraid of having 
Cæſar LAY Conſul, as Pompey Dictator. The 
therefore 6 att to yield to the neceſſity of the 

at the end of the intercalary month, 
the princi ipal Senators having concerted matters 


together, Bibulus opened in the Senate the ſcheine 


Plut. Pom. 
& Cat. 


for making Pompey Conſul alone. For by 
« this means, added he, either the Republic 


z will be enabled to extricate itſelf from the 


« evils that oppreſs it; or, if we muſt be en- 
& flaved, we ſhall have the beſt Maſter we can 


hope for.” This opinion appeared the more 


extraordinary, coming from Bibulus, who had al. 
ways ſhewed himſelt Pompey's enemy. 
Cato increafed the ſurprize. He roſe ; and 
every one expected he would oppoſe a propoſal 
ſo contrary to his maxims. He had lately ma- 
nifeſted his ſteady adherence to ariſtocratic and 
republican principles; for, ſome Senators deſiring 
that Pompey might have the care of the elections, 
he oppoſed the motion, ſaying. that Pom 
« pey ought to be protected by the Laws, not 
« the Laws by Pompey.” But he now con- 


formed to circumſtances, and aid ; * that he 


could never have prevailed on himſelf to make 
« ſuch a motion as Bibulus had made: that 
c nevertheleſs, now another had broke the 1 ice, 
te he ſhould agree to it; ſatisfied that any form 
of government was preferable t to anarchy, and 
« perſuaded that Pompey would make no ill 

« uſe of the exorbitant power that the neceſſity 


of affairs obliged them to entruſt him with.” 


This was indeed the hope of all the zealous 


eo Conſtiturioniſts, when they conſented to this 


new 


— 
* 
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new regulation... They thought Pompey, pleaſed 4+ K. 
par gs the Senate do .that for him which they had 1 
never done for any, body, would be thereby ß 
keartily reconciled to ariſtocracy, and break with - 
Cæſar and the popular party. T hey judged © 
right. Pompey had already entertained ſuſpi _ 
cions of Cæſar, and from this time ſeriouſly ei 
pouſed the cauſe of the Senate. 

Bibulus's propoſal paſſed then without diffi- 
culty.; 3 and on the twenty-fifth of February, Ser, 
Sulpicius being Interrex, Pompey was created 
Conſul for the third time, without a Colleague; 
with power however to give himſelf one, it he 
e proper, ſo it was not within two months. ; 


5 Pont PEIUS ; Macyus Ul. Conſul alone. 


Pompey⸗ 8 ambition was fatisfied by this extra- 
ordinary, unexampled, diſtinction of being made Pampe 
Conſul without a Colleague z and put thus alone i. 
at the head of the Commonwealth. This thy, 
preme degree of grandeur, pleaſed him ſo much 
the more, as he had attained it by means agreeable 
to him; not by force and the terror of arms, 
but by the voluntary deference of his Sonne | 
men. 
Nie raturned thanks with great politeneſß to 
85 Cato ; and at the ſame time deſired him to aſſiſt His thanks 
him with his advice. Cato anſwered, with as Cato, 
Stoic freedom, ſomewhat rudely: You are > | 
„ not at all obliged. to me; for in what I ſaid, . * 
“ and did, I intended to do ſervice to the Re- 
« public, not to you. As to my advice, you 
„ ſhall have it with all my heart in private, 
« hen you deſire i it; bur, when you do not, you 
$ i Mel it in public, i in the Senate 1 1 
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108 Ponrrus, Conſul. 
A.R. 700- It was at this time that Pompey celebrated 
Pompey his marriage with Cornelia, daughter of Me- 
marries tellus Scipio, and widow of young Craſſus, who 
Cornelia, lately periſhed in the Parthian war. Cornelia 
31, was ſtill in her prime; and, beſides the pecu- 
Scipio, liar graces of her ſex, had her mind well culti- 
Plut. Pom. vated. She not only underſtood muſic, but 
wuas alſo a proficient in literature, geometry, 
philoſophy ; and to theſe acquirements ſhe 
joined, what was yet more valuable, a virtu- 
ous, regular, conduct, free from arrogance and 
curioſity ; vices, which learning, ſays Plutarch, 
is apt to inſti] into young ladies. This wedding. 
however, made Pompey be cenſured. Some 
exaggerated the diſproportion of their ages; for 
really, in that reſpect, Cornelia was a properer 
match for his ſon than him. And thoſe who 
laid a ſtreſs on decorum thought it indecent in 
Pompey, at a time when his diſtreſſed Country 
implored his protection, to crown himſelf with 
flowers, and gaily celebrate his nuptials ; where- 
as he ought to have conſidered as a misfortune 
his Conſulſhip itſelf, which he would not have 
had in fo irregular a manner, had not the Re- 
public been plunged in misfortune and afflic- 

tions. | 
Peompeys This reflection may ſeem too ſevere to many 
zew laws readers; 10 much the more as Pompey neglected 


K not the object of his promotion. The third 


"_ _ day after he took poſſeſſion of his office, he aſ- 
Aſcon. ſembled the Senate, and propoſed to deliberate - 
on the remedies neceſſary to be applied to the 

public diſorders. His deſign was to make new 
| Jaws againft corruption, and acts of violence that 
had of late been frequent; and to erect an ex- 

traordinary court, to enquire ſtrictly into the 
ſkirmiſh on the Appian high-way, wherein 
| Clodius 
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Clodius. was killed; into the burning of the 4. 2 | 
Hoſtilian palace; and the breaking open . 
houſe of M. Lepidus, the firſt Interrex. 
If we may believe Cicero, the inclination of Cie. pto 
the Senate was not to have recourſe to new Mil. n. 1 
laws, and the conſtituting extraordinary judica- 
trures, at leaſt with reſpect to the acts of vio- 
lence ſpecified: but that, reſting on the laws al- 
ready provided againſt ſuch crimes, the Prætor 
appointed to put them in execution ſhould be 
ordered to put thoſe cauſes that turned on theſe 
late facts the firſt in the liſt, that they might be 
determined before all others of the ſame ſort, _ 
But the Tribunes, who wanted to ruin Milo; +. 
prevented the effect of the good-will the Senate 
ſhewed him, 5 PM 
Cælius, on the contrary, who protected Aſcon. . 
him, undertook to oppoſe Pompey's law ; ſaying, 
with reaſon enough, that it was not a law but 
a kind of perſonal Proſcription. Pompey, 
upon this grew very angry and declared, 
that, if he was compelled to it, he would employ 
the force of arms in defence of the Republic. 
Thus the law paſſed; the court was eſtabliſned; 
and L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 2 Conſular per- 
ſon, made Preſident of it. | 
Pompey met alſo with oppoſition to the law Appian. 
he made againſt corruption, He increaſed te Flt On 
puniſhment of that crime; and alſo. ordered all 
thoſe to be accuſed who had been guilty of it 
from the time of his firſt Conſulſhip, which was 
almoſt twenty years backwards. Now Cato 
thought it unjuſt that even: criminals ſhould be 
puniſhed by a law ex pef fatto, The raya of 
Cæſar repreſented roo that his Conſulſhi 
included in that ſpace z and that it looke like 
— b gelign to give him trouble. Pompey an- 
HS wered 
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116 PoM PEI Us, Conſul. 
25 der. ſwered theſe, that they injured Cæfir by their 
5*- fulþicions, whoſe conduct, being out of h. reach 
of cenſure, ſecured him conſequently from / . 
Gare. 57 dan 
ESTI Tie gare no attention neicher to Cato remon-/ 
france and maintained that he could not heal the 
diſorders of the State, if he did not make examples 
of ſeverity with regard to what was paſt. ' So he 
propoſed, and paſſed, his law againſt corrup- | 
tion, according to the original plan.” But it 
does not appear that for the execution of this law 
he iſſued any extraordinary commiſſion. 
He re- He reformed alſo in many things, 118 a- 
forms, adbridged, judicial proceedings. He reduced the 
abicgen, great number of Council employed in the ſame 


on. cauſe, who ſerved only to confound the Judges. 


Plut.Pom. He forbad the'uſe of thofe panegyrics which the 


& Cat. accuſed: often obtained from the moſt powerful 


On perſons i in the State. He allowed but three days 
to exatnine wWitneſſes: after wWhieh the accuſer 
and accuſed were obliged to plead the ſame day; 
confining themſelves within the compaſs, one 
of two hours, the other of tlitet: then the judg- 

Auct de ment was immediately to follow. An author 

Cauſ Core has complained : that this regulation was 'a great 

Elog. 7 check on eloquence; hut ĩt favoured expedition, 

1 a thing of more impottance in the adminiſtra- 

% 44 AO of juſtice. 11  Laſtly;]'Pompey was very care- 

Aſcon. ful in ke idk of the Judges; and in garticu- 
lar the Tribunal that fit on Milo was compoſed 

or the beſt-and moſt reputable citizens in Rotne. 

Nilo c-. As ſoon as every thing regulated, t WO 

enjed. Shephows of P. Coors, ſons Ae one of bis bro- 

ttshers, accuſed Milo before Pomitius, by virtue 
0h Pompey's new law, wherein Clodius's death 
© was expreſsly mentioned. At the fame time 

pe rte“ ocber ha "which turned upon the fathe 
ben,, fact 


Port 10s, * Conſul; 


Ft or corruption, were alſo brought ag; R, 222. 


Milo at other tribunals. For, when a man is“ 
under, misfortunes, every one falls on him. The 
affair before Domitius, as the moſt important, 
and that whoſe event would probably decide of 
the others, was firſt heard, Milo appeared on 
the fourth of April; bold and haughty as uſual, 
He would not put on mourning, as cuſtomary 
for all accuſed ; he diſdained to ſtoop to prayers | 
and intreaties; he pretended he had done no- 
thing he was aſhamed of, and conſequently that 
he ought only to ſhew contempt for the accuſa 
tions of his enemies. 

The danger was however great, had he even Y 
had none to fear but the mob attached to Clo- 
dius's memory. The firſt day the witneſſes 
were examined, while M. Marcellus (that Mar- 
cellus for whom Cicero returned thanks to Cæ- 
far, by the well-known diſcourſe that bears his 
name) a perſon reſpectable on account of his 
birth, virtue, and eloquence, and who then aſ- 
Bted Cicero in defending Milo; while this 
orthy Senator was "nterrogating C. Caſſinius 
Schola, a friend and 1 companion of Clodius, that 
vile mob ſet up ſo hideous a noiſe that Marcellus 
thought his life in danger, and retired to the 
Preſident. Pompey himſelf, who was ſitting 
near, Was diſturbed at it ; and, at the requeſt 
of Domitius and Marcellus, 150 did not think 
themſelves ſafe, he brought, the two following 
days, troops with him, and poſted them all about 
the place. 'By means of which precaution the 
witneſſes were examined, and heard, peaceably. 
| Fulvia came the laſt, and by her tears greatly 
affected the whole affenbly. 


All the interrogatories being vice ch the third a 


: day, the Tribune Plancus Burſa that very even- 


* « 4 © > 
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ee Ponrzius, Conſul, 
4. R. o. ing aſſembled the People, and exhorted them to 
ant Fe come the next day in great numbers to the judg- 
ment, and * not ſuffer Milo to eſcape” ; theſe 
were his words. His advice was punctually fol- 
lowed. The eleventh of April, the day that 
was to cloſe this grand affair, all the ſhops in the 
city were ſhut; and the crowd was ſo great, 
that the very windows and tops of the houſes 
in the place were filled with ſpectators. Pom- 
pey aſſiſted at the hearing, ſtill attended by the 
military; ſome of whom he ſtationed round his 
perſon, and the reſt in all the poſts of conſe- 
quence. We a Loy, | ; 
Cicero ii: The accuſers ſpoke two hours according to 
d;feoncert- Pompey's new regulation. Cicero alone was to 
e in bi; anſwer them; but he did not ſpeak with his 
— Y uſual eloquence. He was timid, as all the world 
Cic. de knows, and deſcribes himſelf under the name of 
Or. I. 121. L. Craſſus, when he makes that Orator ſay, that 
585 often, when he began to ſpeak, he turned pale, 
Plut. Cie. ànd trembled all over. Milo, who knew the 
foible of his Advocate, adviſed him to come in a 
cloſe chair, that he might not ſee the ſoldiers, 
and furious mob. But when Cicero got out of 
his chair, and perceived Pompey ſeated on high, 
furrounded with guards ; and the whole place 
| full of ſoldiers z he began to be diſordered :, and 
Dio Aſc, Was entirely diſconcerted by the furious outcries 
of C lodius's Partizans, when he was going to 
| plead. He loſt then irrecoverably his prefence 
of mind; and ſpoke very ill. For that oration 
we have of his for Milo, which is a maſter-piece,. | 
is not the ſame he really delivered, but a diſ- 
courſe compoſed afterwards in his cloſet, 
General have already mentioned on what foot Cicero 
idea of the defended Milo. He pretended there had been no 
eration act accidental rencountre, much leſs an ambuſh laid 
bave of r ee 
Cicero jor 4 7 
Ae 


Bor E 1vs, Conſul. 


by Milo: but that, on the contrary, Clodius 45 R. 3 


had premeditated the aſſaſſination of the man he 
equally hated and feared, but had happily met 
with the due puniſhment of his injuſtice and 


violence. Some were for giving another turn to 


the affair; and for his maintaining that, Clodius, 


having been a bad member of the Common- 


wealth, his death was a benefit to it. But as a 
private perſon may not kill, of his own authori- 
ty, even one who deſerves death; z to lay the 
whole ſtreſs on that, was to own Milo guilty : 
and Brutus, who, according Aſconius, had 


made by way of exerciſe a plea for Milo, in 
which he uſed no other method of defence, 


ſeems rather to have follewed, in that, the bold 
maxims of Stoiciſm, than thoſe of a regular 
e 


owever, that method uſed auxitiarly might 
have been ſerviceable to the cauſe, For ſome. 


of the Judges, and Cato among others, thought 
it was leſs their buſineſs to examine ſcrupulouſly 


into the truth of the fact, than to enquire into 


the good reſulting to the State from its deliver- 
ance from Clodius. Cicero would not altoge- 
ther deprive himſelf of this advantage; for, af- 
ter endeavouring in the firſt part of his oratian 
to clear Milo's innocence, as having killed Clo- 


dius in his own defence; he adds a ſecond, | 


wherein he exerts the whole force of his clo- 


quence in inveighing againft Clodius; and in 


proving, that if Milo was to own (what was not 
the fact) that he had killed Clodius premeditate- 


ly; he ought to expect, for ſucha ſervice done the 


Common-wealth, rather a reward, than banith- 


ment. This is the general plan of Cicero's de- 
fence of Milo; and it is compoſed with all the 


addreſs neceſſary 3 in ſo delicate an affair, 
OO + OE * But, 
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A. R. 700. 
Ant. C. 52. 
Aadreſs of 
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But, beſides the difficulties arifing out cf 
the cauſe itſelf, Cicero had a terrible one to 


the Orator encounter in the unfavourable diſpoſition of 


in hand- 
ling what 
regarded 
Pompey. 


Pompey with regard to the accuſed. Pompey, 
then Conſul alone, armed with the whole pub- 
lic authority, ſhewed plainly, by every ſten, 
that he thought he ſhould do a fecond ſervice to 


the Common-wealth in getting rid of Milo, 


Vell. II. 
47+ 


who had dclivered it from Clodius. There 


was great reaſon to apprehend that ſuch an in- 


fluence would make a deep impreſſion on the 
Judges; and this indeed was the principal cauſe 


of Milo's condemnation. | : 


Cicero endeavours by every art to prevent 


this fatal effect, and to eradicate the notion that 


Pompey was averſe to Milo. He lays hold of 
every thing ſuſceptible of a favourable interpre- 
tation; he ſlurs over all that has a diſadvan- 
tageous appearance. He combats the ſuſpici- 
ons Pompey had entertained with regard to his 
perſonal ſafety ; but he does it with ſo much 


diſcretion, in ſuch terms of friendſhip and re- 


ſpe&, even that which is ſo diſpleaſing is ſo in- 
termixed with panegyric, that, at the ſame time 


the Advocate does juſtice to his Client, he gives 


Pompey no room to be offended. At laſt he 
1ntimates to him his own intereſt ; and he does 
it in a manner the more remarkable, as we there 
in find a plain prophety of the rupture between 


Pompey and Cæſar, at a time when they ſeemed 


on very good term. | 


„ If Milo, ſays Cicero to Pompey, could 


not eradicate the ſuſpicions and alarms you 


& ſeem to incline to about him, he would not 
56 refuſe to quit his country voluntarily. But 


* he would firſt make, as he now does by my 


„mouth, . 
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« mouth, this important obſervation. (a) Ser, 4 A. R. 700. 
. « ſays he, by what befalls me, to what various N 
« events human life is ſubject; how uncertain 
4 ce 2 unſtable fortune is; what ingratitude we 
perience from friends; under what differ- 
ce > maſks double-dealing conceals itſelf 3 how - 
& forſaken men are in times of danger; how 
6 every 0008 trembles round him whom the 
« lightning ftrikes. It will come, the time 
ce 51 come, ſooner or later we ſhall ſee the 
e day, when your fortune, ſuperior I hope to 
e the ſhock, yet endangered ſomewhat perhaps 
« by public commotions, to which of late ex- 
% perience has but too well accuſtomed us; 
« when I ſay your fortune and ſituation may 
« make you regret the Kindneſs of a friend, 
<« the fidelity of a man of honour, and the va- 
« four of the moft courageous of mortals.” 
This reflection merited Pompey's attention; 
| bur he had long ſhut his ears to ſalutary counſels. 
Another obſtacle Cicero had to combat came H- fubſti- 
from Milo himſelf, whoſe confidence and haugh- women ” 


tinefs were enough to prejudice many of us, 
Judges againſt him, as thinking themſelves in au fare 


a manner bullied by a man whoſe fate was in in the room. 
their hands. Cicero takes therefore upon him- i; 


ſelf the ſuppliant that M lo diſdained. He em- h Af 
* ploys gained t 


Hoop to. 


(a) Vide quam fit varia 


vitæ commutabiliſque ratio; 


quam vaga volubiliſque for- 


tuna; quantæ infidelitates in 
amicis; quum ad tempus aptæ 


ſimulationes; quantæ in pe- 
riculis fugæ proximorum, 


quantæ timiditates. Erit, 
erit illud profecto tempus, 
& illuceſcet liquando ille 
dies, — utaribus ut 


ſpero abe tuis, ſed fortaſſ | 


motu aliquo communium 
temporum immutatis, qui 


2 crebro accidat experti 


ebemus ſcire, & amiciſſimi 
benevolentiam, & graviffimi 


hominis fidem, & unius poſt 
homines natos fortiſſimi viri 
magnitudinem animi deſide- 


les. Cie, ai a — 
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A. R. 700. ploys all that is affecting and ſubmiſſve, with 
_ © 5*-an exceſs of grief the more capable of ſoftening 


the Judges, as they were, as I have mentioned, 
all of them men of worth, and conſequently Ci- 
cero's friends; for whom they had ſignalized 
their zeal in his recall from exile. (a) If 1 


loſe Milo, ſays he to them, I ſhall not even 


Cic. pi 
Ai. 
98. . | 


that now threatens me.? ; 


«© have the conſolation of reſentment againſt 
«+ thoſe. who have ſo cruelly afflicted me. For 
„ my quarrel will not be with my enemies, but 


« with my beſt friends; not with thoſe who 


« have occaſionally injured me, but thoſe who 


* have at all times deſerved every thing of me. 


% No, Gentlemen, no affliction you can lay on 
<« me, and this I now deprecate is the greateſt 


can poſlibly befall me; yet even this, all- 


<« piercing as it is, will not make me forget 
*© what I owe you, and what you have done 


* for me. If you yourſelves have forgot it; 


« if any thing in me has diſpleaſed you; let 


your reſentment fall on my head, rather than 


* on Milo's. For I ſhall have happily finiſhed 
** my courſe, if I live not to ſee the misfortune 


Cicero even finds means to make Milo fay | 


the moſt affecting things, at the ſame time that 


he maintains all the dignity of his character. 
V Theſe 


(A) Nec vero, fi mihi eri · 
peris, reliqua eſt illa ſaltem 
ad conſolandum querela, ut 
his iraſci poſſim a quibus tan - 
tum vulnus accepero. Non 


enim inimici mel te mihi eri- 
pient, ſed amiciſſimi; non 


male aliquando de me meriti, 


ſed ſemper optime. Nullum 
unquam, judices, mihi tan- 


. 


quis -poteſt eſſe tantus ? ſed | 


ne hunc quidem ipſum, ut 
obliviſcar quanti me ſemper 
feceritis. Quæ ſi vos cepit 
oblivio, aut ſi aliquid in me 
offendiſtis, cur non id meo 
capite, potius luitur, quam 
Milonis? Præclare enim vix- 
ero, ſi quid mihi acciderit 
prius quam tantum mali vi · 


tum dolorem inuretis, gti dero. Cic. pro Mil. 99 


T9: 


— bias 108, Condul” 
Theſe oppoſites, ſo difficultly reconciled, are a be. 


blended with wonderous art. and produce both: 
_ Pity and reſpect. © Bur I fear I ſhall ſeem to 
have forgot that I am writing an hiſtory, not 
making an abſtra& of a moſt eloquent oration.” 
I proceed then to the event of the cauſe, which 


was fatal to Milo. Eighty-one- Judges heard n 


it: before they collected the votes, the accuſer condemned. 


and accuſed challenged each fifteen ; ſo that their 
number was reduced to fifty-one. 'Our of theſe 


Milo had but thirteen favourable voices: but heAſcon. & 
had one that did him great honour, and which Vell. 


alone might be almoſt conſidered as equivalent. 
to all the others together. If I might uſe here 
a celebrated thought which Lucan ® has miſ- 


applied, I would ſay, that the party who got 
their cauſe had thitty- eight voices for them; 


but that be who be it had the uffrage — 


Cato. 8 


Milo's eren was ; complete. This firſt Altea 


. was followed in a few days by 


three more at other tribunals, before whom he 
did not appear. His effects were ſold; yet, 


rich as they were, proved inſufficient to pay his 


debts; which ams unted to + ſeventy millions Plin. 56. 


of ſeſterces a prodigious ſum, yet leſs by near 15: 


a i _ Cer pre? after * eee, 
i T3 8 Bt Milo 


* 


1 „ 5 
1 Vini cauſa deis p acuit, ſed. victa Catoni : 


I } 


. wanguifted Cato: aul it has 
that this D 2 if Lucan's gods IP thing 3 
an frewlous, if they mean nothing. 
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8 Milo retired to Marſeille 3 and maintained) | 
He retires qutwardly at leaſt, the haughtineſs he had ſhewn 
to Mar- in his proſperity. For when Cicero ſent him 
ſeille. Hir his oration, as he had wrote it after his trials 

e I am glad, ſaid he in his anſwer, that you 
< did not ſpeak thus: if you had, 1 ſhould not 


oration 


that Ciceros eat. ſuch excellent fiſh as I now do at Mar- 
— &« ſeille.“ He made however afterwards, as 
=— ue ſhall ſee, ſome efforts towards the re-eſta- 
Dio. liſhment of his affairs; but periſhed in the at- 
tempt: having had the ſingular misfortune, to | 
be equally odious to Pompey and Czſar.- : 
Other. What evinces that Pompey's enmity did him 
| Judgments more harm than any thing elſe, is, that Sau- 
| Hue f feius, who had a worſe cauſe to defend than; 
this affair. him, eſcaped condemnation, This Saufeius had 
Aſcou. headed Milo's gladiators in forcing the inn, 
whither Clodius was carried after he had been 
wounded. Notwithſtanding, when he was ac⸗ 
cuſed both at the ſame tribunal which con- 
demned Milo, and afterwards. at the ordinary 
tribunal that took cognizance of acts of — 
he was acquitted. On the other ſide, Sex. 
Clodius was condemned to baniſhment for 3 

the Hoſtilian palace; and many others of the 

| ſame. party ſhared the ſame fate. The moſt re- 
markable among them were the Tribunes: _ 
Pompeius and T. Plancus Burſa z who, as 
ſoon 2s out of office, were 22 and ra: 

fered the puniſhment their editious conduct de- 


ferm lll. de Þ 
Val: Max, The perſon who axcuſed. Q. Pompeius was 
42.7. Cælius, who had been his Collegue 3 5 a man of 

a diſorderly behaviour, as I have more than once 
obſerved, but capable of. generoſity ; and o, 
far from inſulting; 3 an unhappy. enemy, eng 

: | buted to alleviate his hank For. Porn-. 
* , AG 1 
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pets; mother, taking an unfair nth of 4. R. pee. 

his baniſhment, detained part of his fortune: e 

whereupon Pompeius implored the aſſiſtance of 

his accuſer; and Cælius ſerved him with ſuch 

fidelity and vigour, that he compelled the ra- 

8 3 mother to refund and do her ſon juſtice. 
As to Plancus Burſa, Pompey eſſayed every plut rom. 

method to ſave him. He went ſo far as even & Ct. 

to debaſe himſelf in favour of that wretch. I 

have ſaid that he had aboliſhed by an expreſs 

Law the practice of procuring recommendations 

of the accuſed from perſons that had an influ- 

ence on the Judges; yet he was not aſhamed to 

| ſend himſelf one of theſe to Plancus's Judges. 
While it was reading, Cato, who was one of 
them, ftopped his ears; and was therefore ob= = 

jected to by Plancus. But it was a bad ſign in 

any one accuſed to refuſe Cato for his Judge. Cic. ad 

Plancus was condemned,. to the great ſatisfaction Fam. VII. 

of Cicero, who exults thereupon in one of his | 

letters, and thinks that the Judges had a mind 

to revenge his quarrel on a low fellow, who 

| ſeemed to make it his buſineſs to brave him. 

Planeus's affair is not the only one, nor indeed areelu 

the firſt, in which Pompey merited the appella- Scipio, being 

tion given him by Tacitus (a) of Violator of his D“, 

own Laws. He had made a new Law againſt i frond ; 

corruption, more ſevere than all the former ones. Pompey. * 

By virtue of that Law Metellus Scipio, his fa- Plut Pom. - 

| ther-in-law, was accuſed z and was prone! if es AP; | 

' guilty. Pompey made intereſt for him with 

ſuch earneſtneſs, as even to put on mourning; 

which ocoaficned ſome of his Judges to do 

the ſame; a ftep contrary to all decency and 

Nee 3 _ the Samar a os 


* 


1 egen b tertium Conful D faltvin legum | 
autor den ac ſubverſor. Tac. Ann. II. 28. N 


2D PoupzE ius, Caches, Conſuls. | 
A. R. 70 not without inveighing e e of 


Lt. S. the Conſul and Judges. 
Wee on the Such a conduct neceſſarily — an — 


foes 2 rocedure, according to the difference of per- 
affflance for the courſe of juſtice cannot be always 


t Hypſeus — Pompey accordingly fell alſo into 
can, this inconvenience, ſo unbecoming a ſupreme 
Magiſtrate. Hypſeus, who had been his Quæſ- 

tor and was in the ſame circumſtances as Metel- 

lus Scipio, had recourſe to him for protection, 

and threw himſelf at his feet, as he was ſitting 

down to ſupper ; but Pompey repulſed him 
rudely, telling n that he only you his 
ſupper. 

N He' was not more favourable to Scaurus, whs 
was accuſed of bribery and corruption in his 
purſuit of the Conſulſhip the preceding year, 

tho? he failed of ſucceſs. The People intereſted 
themſelves for him, ſo far as to diſturb the hear- 

ing by their clamours. Pompey ſuppreſſed this 
tumult, not only by a ſevere ordinance, but 

alſo by force; ordering the ſoldiers about him 

to filence and diſperſe the multitude, Some 

of the People, being killed, ſerved for example 

to the reſt: the cauſe was heard quietly ; and 

| Scaurus condemned. All theſe affairs took up 
Pompey © conſiderable time. In the month of Auguſt, 
names for Pompey took for mr 0 his ne. > 


1 u eellus Seipio. 15 
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Landabl. \Nomridiftukding tin irregularity, and incon- 
paſſages in ftence, of Pompey's conduct; it muſt be con- 
P _ 5 fefſed to his glory, that he re-eſtabliſhed order 
bis third in Rome: that he made the Lays, which were 


Conſulſbip. ä | 3 no 


4 


rares, Caciii vs, Confuli, © 12 


no longer minded there, again reſpected: and 4. N. 706- 

lled thence confuſion cory anarchy. It is or "1 
allo from this æra we ought to date his ſincere G. VII. 6. 
and hearty attachment to the Senate, to whoſe 
intereſt he ever after ſtrictly adhered.” It is for 
this reaſon that Cicero extols often with great 
energy Pompey's third Conſulſhip, even ſo far Cie ad At. 
as to call it divine. It were to be wiſned that VII. 1. 
to theſe truely laudable actions he had added 
ſome precaution againſt Cæſar. But he com- 
mitted, with reſpect to that formidable rival, 
another fault, which filled up the meaſure of 
the reſt, and gave Cæſar a plauſible pretext for 
turning his arms againſt his native country. 
We have ſeen that there were thote who had Hecommirs 
thoughts. of making Cæſar Conſul this year. 2 great 
But that was not his plan. He intended to com- 3 
pleat the conqueſt of Gaul, which was far from 4175 3 | 
being ſubdued yet: and, knowing that he had /ar's de- 
four years ſtil] to continue at the head of the OY 2 
army, would not give up ſuch an advantage, and i SEE . 
ſo fine an opportunity of ſtrengthening his in- Yen. 
tereſt before he returned to Rome. He choſe Suet Cæſ. 
therefore that his friends, inſtead of making him wo 
actually Conſul, ſhould: obtain leave for him derte. 
0 follicit, at a proper time, for the Conſulſhip 

His deſign herein is clear enough. 
I, according to Law, Cæſar had been obliged 
to ſollicit for the Conſulſhip in perſon; he muſt 
have left his Government, and appeared in the 
Campus Martius? on the contrary, by means 
of this diſpenſation, he might obtain the Con- 
- ſulſhip while he remained in Gaul at the head of 
Bis troops; and go immediately from his Com- 
mand to a ſecond Conſulſhip, or rather join them 
both together, that the authority of - Conſul, 
backed by ten 3 that continued under his 
Dom- 
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n ane Conkuls. 


A. N. 700- Command, might enable him to execute the 


Ant. C. 52. 


vaſteſt n that boundleſs ambition could 
5 ond 

Pompey was aware of hs 3 — 5 
to party the blow. He carried a law, 'which 


renewed the prohibition of electing abſent per- 


_ ſans for Magiſtrates. Czſar's friends made upon 


2 this a great ſtir; and, tho the Law was already 


engraved on braſs, and depoſited among the 


public archives, Pompey was weak enough to 


alter it, by adding this proviſo, unleſs any 


& one has 2 by name I 


in perſon.” T“ 
The buſineſs now was to obtain this Diqpen- 


ſation; and the Tribunes, gained by Cæſar, 


were preparing to propoſe it to the People. 


The affair being firſt debated in Senate, Cato 


warmly oppoſed ſuch a dangerous ſtep; and 
| Pompey ſhewed on this occaſion what he t 


Cic. Phil. 
22.24 


of it. For after he had faintly defended Cæſars 


cauſe, and repreſented that ſo great a man well 
deſerved to have the rigour of Law relaxed 
in his favour; upon Cato's returning to the 
charge with freſh vehemence, Pompey held his 
tongue; and ſeemed to yield to the force of che 
arguments brought againſt it. 

Cicero was of the ſame opinion; and-thet the 
terms he then 1 did not permit him 
to explain in public; in private however he 


_ encouraged Pompey. to hold out. But con- 
ſtancy ought not — expcłted from the am- 


bitious. Pempey not only gave way himſelf, 


Cic. ad At. but even engaged Cicero to obtain from he | 
VII. 1, z. friend Cælius, then Tribune, that he would not 


oppoſe the propoſal of his Collegues, but concur 
with them in FIT Cæſar. n —— 1 


OY ore (30%; Conſuls 22g 


Tribunes with one accord propoſed the Diſpen: 4. woah 
hani. und it paſſed without difficuley. 
I can ſee but one motive that could . 
mine FPompey to this condeſcenſion, i in which 2 75% con- | 
he conſented in a manner to big. on ruin 1 
death. The five years of his Command in Spain 
expired a year before the ten that Cæſar was to 
govern Gaul. For this reaſon it was of the 
utmoſt concern to him to get continued in che 
Government ef Spain, left he ſhould find him» 
ſelf diſarmed at a time when his antagoniſt 
would be yet in arms. This was a point he 
vas endea vouring to carry. He wanted an ad- 
dition of five years to his Command, with an 
appointment of * twenty-four millions of ſeſter » One bas 
ces a year out of the public treaſure. He was redeighty- 
nſive doubtleſs of an oppoſition from ve be- 
Cæſar and his party. And truly Cæſar wou e, | 
have had a fine opening. had he attacked Pom and eighty- 
PEy on this head, who had juſt ratified by a Law _ 
a Senatus conſultum of the "aſt year, by which one 
the Conſuls and Prætars were / incapacitated + 
from being appointed Governors of Provinces, 
till ye years had elapſed from the expiration 
af their oſſices. Pompey therefore openly vio- 
lated a Law be dad lovely made: and it is ea 
ta imagine what ſuch an advantage would have 
been worth to Cæſar. This it was in my opi- 
nion (for I find this obſervation no where) that 
obliged Pompey. to conſent to his rival's deſire, 
in order to — what he himſelf wanted. The 
Fes mutually. . to _ _—_ change, of of 
nee; they made - 4: ſort 'EXC e, of 
which che abler made an advantage. dun 


\Matellus Scipio bad a mind io ſhare with his" 
Collegue — reforming the State, by re- ie Cr. 
n the 9 in n all its Tights, I/ # in 
| have rg 
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tar have related how this Magiſtracy had been in 
a manner ſuppreſſed by a law of Clodius, 
which took from the Cenſors the power of ſtig- 

matizing any citizen, unleſs accuſed in form, 
and convicted of ſome ſcandalous action, before 
them. The Conſul Metellus reſtored to them 

the free exereiſe of an arbitrary juriſdiction, ſuch 

as they had enjoyed from all antiquity. But 

tis re-eſtabliſhment ſerved leſs to extirpate diſ- 

orders, than to ſhame the Cenſors. For, had 
Clodius's law continued in force, their hands 

being tied, they conſequently would not have 

been reſponſible for the impunity of vice; 

whereas now their full power was reſtored, their 

inactivity was inexcuſable, and yet ſeverity 

ſeemed impracticable, on account of the num- 

ber and power of the vicious. Prudent people 


therefore no longer ſtood for the Cenſorſhip';/ 


and we ſhall ſee it fall into the hands of ſuch as 
were fitter to be objeAs of its power, than its 
minifizess nn fel 212: 10. mane ens 1 

Herrible  Metellus himſelf, its reſtorer, gave great 
debauch openings to it in his own conduct. He was, 
= yy while Conſul, at an infamous entertainment; 
the Cen- Which I would not even mention, were it not to 
n ſhew to what exceſs luxury can carry corrup- 
Val. Max tion. This entertainment was made for the Con- 
+ ful, and ſome of the Tribunes, by a wretched 
tipſtaff; who brought to it wo women of il- 
luſtrious birth, and a young man of condition, 

to gratify the brutal luſt of his gueſts. The 


bare relation of ſuch an extinction of all mo- 


deſty, and reſpect for the laws of nature itſelf, 
is ſhocking; but vice knows no bounds ; and 
the only way not to be drawn into its laft 


* ** 


. . * 

e exceſſes, is to reſiſt its firſt approaches. 
| 2 8 ns n COLE +! 
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The aſſtmblies for the election of Conſuls for A. HOG 

5 the enſuing year $2 ve room to ſome debates, Ca l. 
but they were of a very different kind from mand: the 

thoſe I had thrown the whole city into con- 2 * 


fuſion the two preceding years. All was con. totes and 
ducted now with tranquillity ; owing partly to Marcellus. 


Pompey's laws, and partly to the prudence andFlar. Cat, 5 


moderation of the Candidates. Theſe were Cato: D 
Ser. Sulpicius the famous Lawyer, who had 
miſſed of the Conſulſhip ſome years before in 
concurrence with Murena; and M. Marcellus, 
whom we have Alcan een a in Nie 0 
affair. et *s ; 5 
Nothing could be juſter, or dender, Sin 


Qato's intention. He found all power was 


ſhared between Ben pey and Cæſar, who by 
uniting would annihilate the Republic, or 
dividing rend it. Cato propoſed, if he obtain- 
ed the ſulſhip, to reſcue the public authority. 
out of the hands of two private men, and to re- 
ſtore it to the Senate and People, to whom it 
belonged. Sulpicius's views were = ſo ele- 
vated ; he was a quiet man who eſpouſęd no 
party warmly, Marcellus hated Cæſar. So 
that, whatever was the choice of the People among 
theſe Candidates, Cæſar was ſure of having one 
at leaſt of the two Conſuls againſt him; but the 
two laſt ſuited beſt the intereſt of Pompey. © 
This was a great matter towards their fac Heis re- 

ceeding and Cato aſſiſted them, by ſetting the/#/a. 
People againſt him, by an ill- timed | ſeverity. 
For he obtained from the Senate a decree, which 
ordered the Candidates to make intereſt for them- 
ſelves, and not by their friends. The People 
were much angered, that, after having contri- 

buted more than any one to deprive them of the 
money they uſed to 1 1 their votes, be 

__ ſhould 
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4-R. der ſhould alſo bereave them of the fatizfaftion of - 


Ant. C. 52, 
from them in a manner both honour and profit. 


He re- © 


being courted and careſſed; ſo that he took 


Beſides, he ſollicited with ſtate, and not in the 
ſabmiſſive, inſinuating, manner, uſual with other 


Candidates. He choſe, fays Plutarch, to 
«« preſerve the dignity of his character, rather 
* than to acquire the dignity of Conſul.” It is 
not ſurprizing that theſe reaſons for his excluſion 


prevailed over his merit. e and 128 


cellus were elected. 


Cato, thus rejected, wel a reſolution wor- | 


: 8 of the moderation with which he had ſolli- 
cited the office. For when ſome found fault 


with Sulpicius, who had obligations to him, for 
oppoſing him: It is no wonder, replied he, 
„that a man ſhould not tamely yield to ano- 


ther what is accounted the greateſt good.” Afﬀ- 


ter this event he preſerved the fame equality of 


_ temper, Commonly the day, on which a Candidate 
Joſt an ele&ion, was a day of mourning for him, 


his relations, and friends. Often grief and ſhame 
made them even abſcond for a long time. Cato 
made no Ilteration in his uſual procedure. He 


was ſeen that very day playing at tennis in the 


Campus Martius ; and afterwards walking there 
with his friends, with as much ſerenity as if no- 


thing diſagreeable had happened. 
However, he reſolved never more to apply | 


nounces the for the Conſulſhip. He ſaid, that an honeft 


2 hip man, and good citizen, ſhould not decline the 


* adminiſtration of public affairs, when thought 
fit to be employed; but that he ought not to 


court it immoderately. Cicero, whoſe maxims 
were 


® Fy * re 2u 0s e ah cu u 
1 w 70 TH u. 


could not doubt but his character and manner 
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were not near ſo ſevere, blamed him for not A. ＋ yk 
having done all in his power to attain the Con- 
ſulſhip, at a time when the Republic much 
wanted his ſervice : and even thought his con- 

duct inconſiftent, becauſe, tho he had been once 
refuſed the Prætorſhip too, he nevertheleſs made 
a ſecond application. But Cato replied, that 
there was an eſſential difference: that, when he 

miſſed the Prætorſhip, it was againſt the con- 
ſent of the People, part of whom were corrupted, 


and part awed by force; but that here every 
thing had been regular, and conſequently he 


of acting was diſpleaſing to the People. Now, 
<« added he, I certainly ſhall not alter my con- 
« duct ; and therefore ſhall not act like a man 
4 of ſenſe in ſeeking wantonly a ſecond refuſal, 
% while I continue the ſame menen A oc- 
« eaſioned the firſt,” 

Scarce any thing material happened. at Rome 
in the Conſulſhip of Sulpicius and Marcellus, 
and the following year, but the preparatives to 
the civil war, and the preliminaries to the rup- 
ture between Cæſar and Pompey. I ſhall there- 
fore defer the relation of theſe intrigues and do- 
meſtic quarrels, until I have given an account of 
Cxſar's laft exploits in Gaul, and of Cicero's 

Proconſulſhip in Cilicia, which was preceded, - 
and accompanied, by ſome motions of the L 5 
thians in the OE : 


| s 
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. Gauls prepore for. a a ole, We 
Caornutes give the ſignal, by maſſacring ibe Ro- 
' man. citizens in Genabum. Gauliſo method of 
-. conveying neus ſpeedily. Vercingetorix cauſes 
- the Arverni to: rebel. The revolt breaks out over 
. almoſt all Gaul. Ceſar returns to Gaul, and 
is nuch embarraſſed bo 10 rejoin his legions.” 
Ae croſſes the Cebenna in the midſt of winter. 
He gets to bis legions, Cæſar's march from the 
country of the Senones to that of the Bituriges. 
_ Genabum ſurprized and burnt. Vercingetorix, 
in order to ſtarve Cefar's army, | lays: waſte. the 
country of the Bituriges and fires their towns. 
Avaricum is ſpared. Ceſar befieges it. The 
Romans ſuffer greatly. Caſar propoſes to his 
| ſoldiers to raiſe the fiege. They requeſt bim to 
ii continue it. Cæſar's care of his troops. Ver- 
| | _ cingetorix, ſuſpedted by the Gauls, / juſtifies him- 
| ſelf. Vigorous and. ſkilful defence of Fal beſieged. 
| Structure of the Gauliſh walls. Laſt effort of 
| the beſiaged. Remarkable inſtance of the intre- 


| ; pidity of the Gault. They endeavour in vain 
[| i abandon the town, which is ſtormed. Ad- 
| . dreſs of Verringetorix in comforting bis people. 
He perſuades'the Gauls to fortify their. camp, 

| *  wobich they had never yet done. Ceſar. ſends 
1 Labienus with four legions againſt the Senones. 
i He paſſes the Allier with the fix ol bers, and be- 

| | fieges Gergovia, Vercingetorix follows bim, 

[ and encamps on the neighbouring heights. The 

| Adui break their alliance with the Romans. 
Cæſar has thoughts of raiſing the ſiege of Ger- 
govia. Combat i in Wie the imprudent heat 5 


CONTENTS 
a ortaſions a conſiderable CG 
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. The — of the aui breaks out. Cafar fords 
over the Loire, and goes to join Labienns. La- 


Bienus, after an allempt 0n Lutetia, returns tio 


Agendicum z and from thence to Ceſar's camp. 


Vercingetorix is confirmed Generalifſimo of the 

league. His plan of war. Cæſar procures from 
Germany horſe, and light- armed foot. Verein- 
" getorix*s cavalry engages that of Cæſar. Sin- 
_ gular circumſtances of that fight with reſpett 10 


Cæſar. Vercingetorix, being worfled, retires 


under the walls of Aleſia. Siege of Aleſia, 4 


120 


real and memorable event. Ceſar s qworks, © 


An arniy aſſembles from all parts of Gaul to re- 
lieve that city. Famine in Aleſia. One of the 
Chiefs propoſes to eat human” fleſh. Arrival of 

the Ganliſh army. Three ſucceſſive battles, in 

| all which Ceſar has the advantage. The Gau- 
Ii army is diſperſed. The beſieged ſurrender. 
Vercingetorix made priſoner. Ceſar paſſes the 
winter in Gaul, Caeſar's commentaries conti- 
nued by a friend, New plan of the Gauls for 
continuing the war. Caſar during the winter 
 fubaues the Bituriges; and diſperſes the Car- 
nuten. War of the Bellovaci; conducted by 
them with equal eil. and courage, They art 
vanquiſhed, and ſubmit. Comius, determined 
never 10 truſt a Roman, retires into Germany. 
Keaſon of bis diſtruſt. Caeſar's endeavours 10 


paciſy Gaul, by adding mildneſi and clemency to 
the force of arms, Exploits of Caninius and 


Fabius between the Loire and the Garonne, 


Siege of Uxellbdunum. Cæſar goes to it in per- 


ſon, and compels the beſieged to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. Comius, by an extraordinary artiſice, 


deceives Voluſenus who © i bim. He wounds 


Vol. XIII. Volu- 
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ee in an engagement, and afterwatds 5 
makes his peace. Gaul entirely pacified, Cæ- 
ſar employs the whole ninth year of his command 
in quieling the G. ans gaining. om _ 


. 
+2 © is. Cx. PomPz1vs Macuus Ul. 
DE: _ Q. CxciLIvs MEerTzLLus Pius Scrpro. | 
The Gauls * HILE Cæſar was beyond the Alpes Ore 
prepare the ſide of Italy; and all his ten legi- 


JON. ons had their winter-quarters in the northern and 
Czf. de Eaſtern parts of Gaul, in the Senonois, the Lan- 
B. G. I. 7. grois, and the country of Treves; the Gauls 
plot a general revolt ; and make a more vigo- 

rous effort than they had ever yet done to ſhake 

off the yoke of their unjuſt oppreſſors. The 
execution of Acco, Chief of the Senones, had 
irritated, and alarmed them all ; each thinking, 
himſelf liable to the ſame treatment. Beſides, 

the troubles in Rome, occaſioned by Clodius's 
death, ſeemed to the Gauls, who heard of them, 

to preſent a favourable opportunity; becauſe 

they thought theſe inteſtine ſeditions would de- 


tain Cæſar long in Italy. The ſituation too of 


the Roman legions, all ſtationed at one of the 
extremities of Gaul, gave them hopes to be 
able, if the intermediate country revolted,. to 
aut off all communication between Cæſar and his 
legions; and hinder the General from 3 joining 
his army. 


N Sure declared the Gut It ben 


mutes give thus agreed, and the time fixed, in an Aſſembly 
pur. of the Chiefs of almoſt all the Gauliſh nations 3 
7 the in which the Deputies of the Carnutes undertook 
Roman to give the ſignal of the revolt, provided they 
e might depend on Deng ſeconded by the other 


Genabum. 
+ BC nations. . 
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 hations+ And as the confederates durſt not ex- 4. N. 70s: 
Change hoſtages, fot fear of diſcoveting their 
league; they bound themſelves by the moſt ſo- 

lemn and facred oath in uſe among the Gauls ; 


which was, conſonant to the taſte of that war⸗ 


like nation, took on the military enſigns col: . 

„„ Os "> 5 

On the appointed day the Carnutes riſe; and 

coming armed from all ſides to Genabum *, * O,Ei 

one of their principal cities, maſſacre the Ro- 

man citizens who had ſettled there on account of 

trade, and among the reſt a Roman Knight of 

eminence, whom Czfar had appointed to ſup- 

ply his army with proviſions. „ 

The news of this maffacre ſpread quickly all Cs 
over Gaul. The Gauliſh method of expediting 249, 
an expected piece of news was, to ſtation men 11.2 

from place to place, who informed one another jeedily. 

thereof by their ſucceſſive outcries. In this 

manner, what had happened at Genabum art ſun- 

tifing was known on the frontiers of the Arverni, 

a diſtance of one hundred and ſixty miles, be- 

fore the end of the firſt watch of the night,  _ 

Vercingetorix waited only for this fignal to Verciagetis 

head the revolt of the Arverni, He was a 8 un | 

young Nobieman of great power and intereſt, „bel. 

- whole father Celtillus had preſided over all Cel- e revolt 

tic Gaul; but, endeavouring to make himſelf #rea#s out | 

its ſovereign, had been killed by his country- Cant 

men. The ſon, who probably was no lefs am- 1 

bitious, was no ſooner informed of the rifing of 

the Carnutes, but he immediately took op arms 

in Auvergne, and feized on Gergovia , ſpite 

of his uncle, who dreaded the confequences of 

4 1 ſo 


+ A city of Auvergne, whoſe fouth of of Chrmont. 5 The A 
bins are Viftble two leagues miuntaih is flill called Gergdie, 


Gaul, and 
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R. 700. ſo raſh a ſtep. He is upon this aimed 
Aa E. 35 King by his followers ; and ſoon 22 | 
ledged Generaliflimo of the league which then 
revealed itſelf z to which the Senones, the Pa- 
rifii, thoſe of Poitou, Querci, Touraine, the 
Aulerci *, the Lemovices, thoſe of Anjqu, and 
all the provinces ef Celtic Gaul near the ocean, 
ee e is; 75 
5 Vercingetorix was very diligent in ſetting on 
foot a numerous army; demanding for that 
purpoſe, of every nation, a certain proportion 
of men, arms, and horſes, and he exacted obe- 
dience with great rigour, or rather cruelty, 
fince thoſe who committed great faults were, 
after having been tortured, burnt alive ; and 
for ſmall offences he either cut off the ears, or 
put out an eye, and returned the mutilated home 
as an example to others. By the terror of ſuch 
puniſhments he ſoon formed a large army; with 
which he undertook to bring over to the league 
| thoſe nations who were yet undetermined. He 
truſted part of his troops to Luterius of Querci, 
and fent him into Rouergue, and the territories 
of the Nitiobriges F and Gabali || ; to compel 
theſe nations to take up arms. Luterius, if he 
found an opportunity, was alſo to invade the 
Roman province. As for Vercingetorix him- 
ſelf, he marched to Berri at the head of the 
grand army, and made its inhabitants join him. 


Ceſar re- Theſe motions required Cæſar's preſence. 


turn: to He had hitherto remained in Cifalpine Gaul; 
i, much Waiting probably the event of the troubles in 
embarraſ. Rome, and hoping to reap ſome advantage 
fed how % from them. When he found that Pompey's 
rejoin his | | F * 5 wi 
V They inhabited the Maine + The Apenocs. 
and the money of Eureux. 1 ü — 


- Patbeve” Cre rs, Confate: 
wiſdom and fortitude, as he ſays himſelf, Had 4 R. 709. 


quieted the city; and conſequently, that he was 
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to expect nothing from thar quarter; he made 


| haſte to repaſs the Alpes, that he might ſuppreſs _ 
the inſurrection in Gaul. When this was done, 
he was not a little embarraſſed how to get to his 
army. If he ordered his forces to come to him 
to the Roman province, he expoſed them to be 
attacked on their march in his abſence: if he 
went to them, he hazarded greatly his perſon 
by going through countries on whoſe fidelity he 
could not depend. | 
He ran, however, hi the danger was 
moſt preſſing: and firſt to Narbonne, threw 
ſtrong garriſons into that, and the neighbouring 
cities; and put the whole country into a condi- 
tion of defence againſt the invaſion, with which 
Luterius threatened it. He then prepared to 
enter the country of the Arverni; and for that 
purpoſe aſſembled at the foot of the mountain 


Cebenna part of the Provincial forces, and the He eraſes | 
new Italian levies. It was in the midſt of win- __— 
ter, and the ſnow was fix feet deep on the moun- 3 
tain; which was to be cleared before he could gf winter. 


move. Cæſar's ſoldiers, animated by their Ge- 
neral, overcame all difficulties; and the Ar- 
verni, who thought themſelves ſufficiently de- 
fended by the Cebenna, as by an impenetrable. 
barrier, - were ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee an army 
coming to them by ways reckoned impaſſable 
at that ſeaſon even to ſingle men, The Ro- 
mans ravaged all the open country ; and obliged 
Vercingetorix to leave Berri, and come to the 
aſſiſtance of the Arverni. 


Cæſar foreſaw this; and his chen we to He gets to 


amuſe the enemy on that ſide,. while he ſtole off 4is / 


do his — Having therefore ſtaid but two 
K $ _ days. 
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A c, days in Auvergne, he ſet out, leaving the troops 
er © 5% he had brought with him, under the command 
of D. Brutus. His pretence was to go and 

fetch a reinforcement; and he promiſed to be 

abſent but three days, deceiving the Romans 
themſelves, the better to impoſe on the Gauls, 

He went then to Vienne, where he found a body 
of horſe, who had waited there according to his 

orders ſeveral days. With this freſh corps, 
marching day and night, he croſſed the country 
of the ZEdui, whom he began to diſtruſt; and, 
preventing by his expedition the obſtacles and 
ambuſcades he had reaſon to apprehend from 
them, arrived happily in the Langrois where 
two of his legions wintered; and preſently got 
the others about him, before the Arverni had 
the leaſt intimation of it. ke ee 

Cufars Winter was not yet over ; and, had Vercin- 
march getorix continued quiet, Cæſar, it ſeems, would 
"a6 wha 2 f have waited for the fine weather. But the Gauliſn 
the gone, General ſat down before a eity of the Boil, 
to that of whom Cæſar in his firſt campaign had ſettled 
_ the Bitu- among the Edui. This town named Gergovia 


Cs (and which ſhould not be confounded with the 
ſurprixed city of the ſame name in the country of the Ar- 
gad burnt. verni) muſt have been ſituated “ in that part of 
the Bourbonnois which is between the Loire and 
the Allier. This enterprize of Vercingetorix 
reduced. Cæſar to the hard alternative, of either 
abandoning his allies, or of riſquing the want 
of proviſions and forage, by taking the field at 
a time when there was nothing on the ground. 
But before all things Cæſar judged it expedient 

jp protect thoſe who confided in him, and to 
Eo ould Hs Har - mW avoid 


* * 


- 
„ £ 
a 
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avoid giving room to new defections by neg- 4- R- 729. 


lecting his allies in their diſtreſs. He wrote 
therefore to the ZEdui, deſiring them to ſupply - 
the beſieged with proviſions ; and to the Boii 
_ themſelves, to encourage them to hold out till he 
could come and ſuccour them in perſon. At 


the ſame time he ſet out, leaving at Agendicum* * Seu. 


two legions with the baggage of the whole 


ie, 


He did not however take the ſhorteſt rout, re- 
| lying doubtleſs on the ignorance of the Gauls in 
the attack of towns. He had much at heart to 
revenge the Roman Citizens aſſaſſinated by the 
Carnutes in Genabum. He marched then to 


that city; took in his way Vallaunodunum , + Beaune 
an important poſt, which ſtopped him but three i Gan- 
days; and from thence came in two days to Ge- * | 


nabum: and, as that town had then a bridge 
over the Loire, and he had reaſon to believe 
the inhabitants would endeavour to get off by 
means thereof in the night, in order to prevent 
it he poſted two legions in ambuſh on that ſide. 
And in fact at midnight the inhabitants of 
Genabum fled in crouds over the bridge; but 
they almoſt all fell into the ſnare; the city was 
Plundered, and then burnt, _ : 
After taking Genabum, Cæſar continued his 
march; entered into Berri; and being come to 
Noviodunum, now Nouan, four or five leagues 
ſouth-eaſt of Bourges, as his cuſtom was to leave 
nothing behind that might incommode him, at- 
tacked that city. It had Juſt capitulated when 
the ſcouts of Vercingetorix'sarmy appeared; for 
on Cæſar's approach he had raiſed the ſiege of 
Gergovia. The inhabitants of Noviodunum 
lad a mind to take advantage of the unexpected 
ne tho they had already admitted into te 
K 4 ton 
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A. R. be. town ſome Roman Officers; who, perceiving 
erde what they were at, thought proper to retire. But 
Voercingetorix's cavalry having been beat by 
Cæſar's, which was ſtrengthened by fix hun- 
dred Germans; the town was obliged to have 
- recourſe to the clemency of the Conqueror, and 
appeaſe his anger by delivering up thoſe who 
had broke the capitulation. Cæſar, not fatisfied 
with having took three towns on his march 
and relieved the Boli by the very terror of his ap- 
* Bourges, Proach; reſolved to beſiege Avaricum® the ca- 
pital of the Bituriges, perſuaded that by reducing 
that place he ſhould ſubdue the whole nation. 
7-rcingeto- Before he ſat down before Avaricum, Vercin- 
rix, in or getorix called a great Council; in which he pro- 
2 c.,. poſed a new plan of war, diſagreeable indeed 
3 to the country, but well-judged as to the Ro- 
| {azsthe mans. He ſaid they ought by no means to en- 
chunt of gage the Romans, but only to aim at cutting 
_ —_ off their proviſions and forage z which was very 
Fund fires Practicable, as there was nothing on the ground 
their yet; and as the numerous cavalry of the Gauls 
fun could eaſily hinder any ſmall body of infantry 
\ from leaving their main army, in order to get 
in the villages the neceſſary ſubſiſtence for them 
and the horſe ; by which means Cæſar's army, 
being in want of every thing, muſt either retreat 
in diſorder, or periſh by famine. He added, 
that it was neceſſary to carry this precaution yer 
farther, and burn all the towns that were not 
capable of defence, from whence the Romans 
might get ſubſiſtence, I am ſenſible, ſays he, 
5+ that what I propoſe is grievous; but it is yet 
* more grievous to ſee our wives and children 
carried 1ntocaptivity, and to loſe our own lives; 
© which is however the inevitable lot of the 


* conquered,” This propoſal was approved + 
5 an 


. 
and above twenty towns of the Bituriges were 46722. 


Ant. C. 3 x 


burnt and deſtroyed in one day, The neigh 
bouring nations followed their example; no- 
thing but conflagrations were to be ſeen on all 

ſides z the hopes of Liberty confoled them for 
their loſſes. 

The city of Avaricum was comprehended Avericem 
in Vercingetorix's project; he was for burning 2 -o 
that with the reſt. The Bituriges proftrat See. 
themſelves before the Council, and beg 
for their capital, one of the fineſt cities in Gaul, 
fortified by nature and art; of which they 
themſelves undertook the defence. Their en- 
treaties prevailed ; and a good garriſon was put. 
into Avaricum. This was the ſtate of affairs We 
when Cæſar ſat down before that city. Ver- 
cingetorix followed him, and encamped at the 
diſtance of fifteen _ Thus Cæſar found 
| himſelf obliged to beſiege a ſtrong, well-pro— 
vided —. in ſight of an aa; er at 
leaſt as numerous as his on. 5 

It is almoſt incredible how much the Riorinans 8 
ſuffered in this ſiege. The country about them /sffrgreat-. 
was laid waſte; and, when any of them went out 9 
off their camp to ſeek for proviſions, they 
were inſulted by Vercingetorix's parties of horſe. 
Their whole reliance was on the dui and Boii, 
to whom Cæſar was continually writing for con- 
voys. But the firſt of theſe people, tho? able, were 
ill-diſpoſed; and the latter, tho* well-difpoſed, 
were unable. So that the Roman ſoldiers for many 

days were without bread, and had nothing to eat 
but the cattle they could pick up in the fields. _ 
Ceæſar grew apprehenſive that his troops would Cofar 1 
deſpond ; z and, as he viſited the quarters, pro- "; ſoldiers 
poſed to the ſoldiers to raiſe the ſiege, if they 4e ra// 


| the fiege- -, 
found the . of n, infupportable. 5 


. * 
4 ; b Bu ut % to cons 2 8 ä 
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= 2. 700: But they unanimouſly requeſted him not to do 


** it. | They told him, and repreſented by their 


Officers, * that the many years they had ſerved 


under him they had never ſuffered any diſ- 


grace, nor undertook any thing in which they 
c had not ſucceeded. That they could not but 


think it inglorious to raiſe a ſiege they had 


_ began; and had rather undergo the greateſt 


Cæſar s 


«© hardſhips, than leave unrevenged the blood 


4 of the Roman Citizens perfidiouſly maſſacred 
* by the Gauls at Genabum.” What is there 
impracticable to a General who can en his 


troops with ſuch ſentiments? 


Mean time Cæſar had intelligence, that Now 


care of bis eingetorix, having eat up the country he firft 


troops. 


encamped in, was come nearer to the town; 
and had leſt his new camp at the head of his 
whole cara/ry, to dreſs an ambuſh for the Ro- 
man foragers the next day. This was a fine 


opportunity of attacking the Gauliſh camp in 


the abſence of the General. Cæſar reſolved not 


to negle& it; and, ſetting out at midnight, came 


in ſight of che enemy the next morning. But 
he found them drawn up in good order on a hill, 
wich a moraſs in front; ſo that he ſhould in- 
fallibly loſe many men in the attack. The Ro- 
man ſoldiers were for fighting, and even thought 

it diſgraceful that the Gauls ſhould dare face them. 


But Cæſar moderated their fire. He made them 


obſerve the poſture of the enemy; the danger 
of attacking them; the inevitable deſtruction 
of many brave men; and then added theſe words 
full of humanity and goodneſs: ſince you, 
e fellow-ſoldiers, are willing to face every dan- 


ger for my glory; I ſhould be the moſt un- 


“ prateful of men not to be tender of the lives 
aof thoſe who ought to be ſo dear to me.” He 
1 1 | then 


rix triumphed ; and intimated to the Gauls how 
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then returned to his camp before Avaricum 3% 8e 700. 
chooſing rather to appear to retreat, than expoſe * 
his ſoldiers to an unneceſſary danger. | 
This event had like to have occaſioned a di- erd . 
viſion among the Gauls ; who, ſeeing how Ms rix, 4, 
portunely the Romans had ſeized the moment of- 2 
 Vercingetorix's abſence to come up to them, ſuſ-; e, | 
| pected ſome ſecret underſtanding between him 2 of, 
and Cæſar. Vercingetorix, every part of whoſe, 
conduct ſhews his ſenſe and addreſs, eaſily 
| cleared himſelf of this ill- founded - ſuſpicion, 
But, being moreover deſirous to encourage his 
army, he produced ſome Roman ſlaves, who 
had been made priſoners in foraging; and who, 
broke by ſeverity, repeated the leſſon he had 
taught them. They ſaid that they were legio- 
nary ſoldiers ; that, preſſed by hunger, they 
had ſtraggled in ſearch of proviſions; and that 
the Roman army was in ſuch want, that Cæ- 
far had reſolved to retire, if the town held out 
three days longer. On this report Vercingeto-- 


unworthily they had behaved in ſuſpecting of 
treaſon a General who made them victorious 
without drawing the ſword, Every one ap- 
plauded his diſcourſe; ſtriking, as their man- 

ner was, their lances againſt their ſwords ; and 
perſuaded that they ſhauld ſoon be conquerors, 

and that they had nothing to do towards it but 

to enable Avaricum to hold out a little longer, 
they threw into it a reinforcement of ten thou- 

ſand men; which was eaſily effected, as Cæſar 
had not compleatly inveſted the place. 

The defence of the beſieged was not only vi- Vigorou- 
men, ke alſo fruliul*, * Lag Gauls, ſays and ſrilful 


defence o = 
7 lar, , be 7 1 
Ut eſt 10 genus ſolertiz, atque ad omnia imitanda fixed 
ditque nn quæ ab quoque tradantur, aptiſſimum. 


Structure 


of the 
Ca 
*valls. 


PomPetus; —— Conſuls- 


A. R. 700. Cæſar, are very ingenious 3 eaſily learn, and per- 
Ain & 8 fectly imitate, any thing they ſee — nu | 


Confanently during the + Ai years the Romans 


had been at war with them, they had made 


great proficieney in the military art; and turned 
againſt their adverſaries the inventions they had 


learnt from them. The Bituriges employed all 


proper means to reſiſt, and retard, the progreſs 
of the Romans. They ſeized the Roman ſeythes 
with running knots, and then drew them over 
the wall by a machine which was probably a ſort 
of capſtane. They raiſed on their walls wooden 
towers, as high as thoſe of the Romans, and 
defended from fire by raw hides. They made 


frequent ſallies; they undermined the beſiegers 


mounts z they counterworked their mines, and 
filled them up with great ſtones, or poured 
melted pitch into them, or repulſed the miners 
and ſoldiers with long ſtakes burnt and RT 


at the extremity. 


The walls of the Gauliſh cities were well con- 
trived for reſiſting all the methods of attack then 
in uſe. They were compoſed of long maſſy 


beams of wood, and free ſtones, alternately 


ed. Cæſar comniends this ſtructure; be- 


_ the ſtone reſiſted the fire, and the wood 


the battering-ram. 


Laft effort 


Spite of ſo many obſtacles, ſpite of cold, rain, 


of the be- and dirt, the Romans, at the end of twenty-five 


ed. 


days ſiege, had raiſed a mount, eighty feet 
high, and three hundred broad; and had brought 
it cloſe to the wall. But on a ſudden in the mid- 
dle of the night they perceived their mount 
ſmoke: for the beſieged had undermined, and 
fired it. At the ſame time they made a fally 1 
bringing with them lighted torches, dry wood, 


pitch, and all ſorts of eee, The Ro- 
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mans defended themſelves with the ſame: vi- 4. R. 5. 
gour they were attacked with. The fight was © 5% 
long, and obſtinate; and Cæſgqar has preſerved Re arb 

a remarkable inſtance of the Gauliſh intrepi- ab/e i- 
dity. A ſoldier, poſted before the city- gate, ano 
| threw into the fire balls of pitch and tallow 2 71 
to feed it. This man was expoſed to a Ca. 
Roman battery, which preſently diſpatched 
him. The next man ftrides over his body, - 
and takes his place. He is alſo killed in the 5 
ſame manner; and a third ſucceeds; to the 
third a fourth; in a word, this dangerous poſt 
was never vacant during the whole fight. At 
laſt the Romans conquered; beat the beſieged 
back into the town; and extinguiſhed the 
This was the laſt effort of the beſieged, ey or 
They were now convinced that it was impoſ- deavour ix 
ſile to ſave the town; and therefore reſolved, 8 0 
in concert with Vercingetorix, to abandon it in n,, 
the night. This they reckoned they fhould which i; 
eaſily effect by means of a moraſs that co-Her mod. 
vered their retreat; and the more fo as | 
Vercingetorix's camp was near. But the wo- 
men, finding they were. going to be deſerted, 
conjured them with tears not to leave them 
and their children to the mercy of the victors. 
And perceiving their entreaties were ineffec- 
tual; for “ extreme fear, ſays Cæſar, excludeg 
compaſſion z they grew deſperate and furious, 
and informed the Romans from the walls, that 
the garriſon prepared for flight: and thus that 
Project was entirely diſconcerted. -—— 
The next day, as Cæſar meditated an affault, 
there fell a heavy rain. This he was not forry 
for, obſerving that it made the beſieged lefs vi- 
* In ſummo periculo timor miſericordiam non recipis. 
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he deferred the attack ſome moments, and or- 


dered his troops to act purpoſely leſs vigorouſly. 


Then on a ſudden, having promiſed rewards to 
thoſe who ſhould firſt mount the wall, he gives 
the ſignal. The walls are ſcaled in an inſtant. 
The beſieged, finding the town took, got to- 

ther in ſmall bodies, and formed in battalia 
wherever they had room. But, after waiting in 
vain for the Romans to come down to them, 
obſerving that they were taking meaſures to get 
poſſeſſion of the whole circuit of the walls; they 
began to fear they ſhould have no outlet left to 
eſcape by, and ran all tumultuouſly to one end of 
the town. Then the ſlaughter began. Some; 
as they endeavoured to get out, were ſlain by 


the infantry 3 others, who had got out, were 


cut to pieces by the cavalry. The city was 
burnt, and the inhabitants put to the ſword. 
The Roman ſoldiers, exaſperated by the obſti- 


nate defence of the town, and eager to revenge 


the maſſacre of Genabum, gave no quarter : old 
men, women, children, all were ſlaughtered z 
ſo that out of forty thouſand people that were in 
the place ſcarce eight hundred eſcaped, who, 
having took to flight at the firſt alarm, had the 
luck to reach the Gauliſſ camp, 70g 


Adireſs of Vercingetorix appeared here too a man of 


Viereinge- 
torix in 
comfort: 
his — 
He per- 
ſuades the 
Gauls to 


fortify 


courage and invention, He aſſembled the 
Gauls, and repreſented, *©* that the advantage 
< the Romans had obtained was not the effect 


« of their ſuperiority, either in number or va- 


% lour ; but only of their greater ſki] in the art 
of attacking places. That, after all, he could 


their camp, e not be reproached with the loſs of Avaricum, 
wohich they «© ag he had never adviſed them to hazard its 


had never 


Jet done. 


defence. That however, as they had thereby 
ED: 7 ( ſufferec; 


) 4 
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ce ſulfered 4 conſiderable loſs, he ſhould ſpare AC 2 
« no pains to repair it. That he had greet 
hopes he ſhould ſoon unite to the league thoſe 
nations who had hitherto refuſed to accede to 45 

e it; and that, if all the Gauls could once be 
« brought to act in union, the whole Univerſe 
* confederated againſt them would not be able 
* to do them any hurt. That on their part 
«© they ought not to omit any thing conducive 
« to their defence againſt the enemy, but ſub- 
mit to the fatigue of fortifying their camp.“ 
This was what the Gauls had never yet done; 
bold in danger, lazy in work. This harangue 
of Vercingetorix revived the drooping courage 
of his troops, and gave them a high idea of 
their General. So that, although bad ſucceſs 
uſually (as Cæſar obſerves) ſinks the reputation 
of a Commander, Vercingetorix by the loſs of 
| Avaricum acquired greater authority among his 
forces. He was obeyed more punctually than 
ever: the Gauls ſubmitted to unuſual labour, 
and according to his orders fortified their camp. 
He, on his ſide, took great pains to effect what 
he had promiſed. He laboured hard to bring 
all the Gauliſh nations to his party; and ſuc- 
ceeded with ſome of them. He made new le- 

vvies through all the countries that acknowledged 
his command, to replace the men he loſt at the 
fiege of Avaricum; and Teuromarus, — of 


He ſtaid there ſome time to $a his troops, "nt ha | 
after the fatigue of a long and troubleſome ſiege; i pur 
and, when the fine weather was come, he went legions a- 
in ſearch of the enemy. As he had a mind to g the 
3 the e of the whole force o _— 


0 He paſſes 
the the Sams 
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A. R. 70. the league, he divided his army. He ſent La- 
with 2 bienus with four legions againſt the Senones and 
ether;, and Pariſii; and reſolved to attack himſelf with the 
befieges remaining ſix the fort of the league, by carry- 
Gegovis. ing the war into the country of the Arverni, 
In order to do this, he was obliged to croſs the 
Allier, which Vercingetorix .undertook to hin- 
der. But Czfar deceived him, by marching off 
the greateſt part of his army, while he remained 
behind himfelf with two legions ſcreened by a 
wood from the ſight of the enemy. Vercinge- 
torix therefore having advanced to face the four 
- legions, whom he miſtook for the whole Ro- 
man army; Cæſar had time and opportunity to 
rebuild a bridge the Gauls had broke down, but 
whoſe piles were left in the river. He then 
ordered the four legions ſent before to return 
with all expedition; paſſed the river; entered 
into the territories of the Arverni; and fat down 
before Gergovia, 
Fercinge- Gergovia was a ſtrong place, ſituated on a 
torixfol- mountain whoſe approaches were difficult; and 
_— _ Vercingetorix was encamped near with a nume- 
camps on Tous army, covering ſeveral hills with his batia- 
the neigh- lions and ſquadrons z a formidable proſpect ! 
— He placed his troops in different ſtations, ac- 
S. cording to the different nations they were com- 
poſed of; and every morning the Chiefs of each 
nation waited on the Generaliflimo, to adviſe 
with him, or receive his orders. He harraſſed 
too the Romans almoſt every day by fkirmiſhes 5 
5 detaching ſome of his cavalry, intermixed with 
archers, who fell ſometimes on one quarter, 
ſometimes on another; and, if he did the be- 
- Hegers no great damage, at leaſt he exercifed, 
and emboldened, his troops. | 


To © 


* 
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| To compleat his difficulties and troubles, 4. R. 700. 


Cæſar ſaw the Ædui break their alliance with 


Rim, and accede to the league. This people, break their 
the moſt antient ally of the Romans, protected *{ience 
by Cæſar againſt Arioviſtus, reſcued by him CD | 


from the oppreſſion of the German Kings, re- 
ſtored to their former greatneſs, loaded with be- 
nefits and marks of confidence, forgot their ob- 
ligations to their benefactor, and joined the ge- 
neral revolt of Gaul. | FOE . 
This was not done on à ſudden. I have ob- 
ſerved that Cæ ſar began to ſuſpect them in the 
winter. They gave hit afterwatds ſlender aſ- 
ſiſtance at the ſiege of Avaricum. He treated 
them however with great mildneſs ; out of po- 
licy no doubt as much as clemency. Before he 
beſieged Gergovia, having been acquainted with 
a diſpute that had aroſe berween two Candidates 
for the chief Magiſtracy, which divided the na- 
tion; as their laws permitted not the firſt Ma- 
giſtrate to go out of their country, Cæſar was 
complaiſant enough to go to them himfelf, 
ordering the Competitors to meet him at Decize 
to have their difference decided. During the 
fiege of Gergovia, the Ædui took off the maſk ; 
and even cominitted horrible outrages againſt 
the Romans. The Grandees of that nation, not 
excepting even him to whom Cæſar adjudged the 
ſupreme Magiſtracy, brought over by the ſollici- 
tation, and money, of Vercingetorix, uſedall forts 
of means to make the people take arms; even ſo 
far as as to employ the blackeſt calumny, and ta 
report falſely the death of two Xduan lords, who 
they ſaid had been murdered by Czfar's orders; 
though they were alive and well in the Roman 
camp, and even treated with diſtinction by Cz- 
far. This forged ſlander had a prodigious ef- 
Vol. XIII. I 
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x. 7er fect upon the Aduan ſoldiers and bur 
—— = paring citizens were every Where 7 
and ill- treated; ſome of chem kilfed, all 
them lundered. 
e Such outrages would, doubtleßs, at hes 
Ein cine have been ſpecdily and ſeverely revenged 
raiſing the by Cæſar. But the troubles he was now in- 
3 volved in compelled him to diſſemble. He en- 
deavoured to appeaſe, and regain, the Ædui by 
gn means; and he partly ſucceeded.. But 
rhey had advanced too far, to think of a retreat. 
"Czar had intelligence, that under a falſe ap- 
pearance of reconciliation they prepared for ati 
open revolt; and even ſollicited other nations to 
follow their example. He feared he ſhould have 
all the Gavliſh people on him, at a time when 
he was engaged in a very difficult and hazardous 
enterprizez and entertained thoughts of raiſing 
| the ſiege, and rejoining Labienus, that he might 
collect his whole force together. 
Cam al, in He would not however ſeem to run away; | 
| _ 1%, feſt he ſhould increaſe the confidence and pride 
| beat of bis of the enemy. He therefore reſolved on ſome 
troops oc- coup d'eclat, in order to retreat victorious: and 
| —_— laid hold of an opportunity of attacking the 
{ | "—_ ral enemy to advantage. But, as he was apprehen- 
ſive that the ardour of his troops might engage 
9 them too far, he carefully recommended to his 
6 | Lieutenants who commanded each legion to re- 
| {rain their ſoldiers, and avoid advancing too 
1 far into difficult places. This, ſays he to 
« them, is to be only a ſkirmiſh, _ Let us 
« make uſe of our advantage for a little while ; 
but by no means prolong an engagement, 
that would become too unequal.” 
The attack ſucceeded to Czfar's wiſh, ; and 


. Romans wich e ſing eaſe made them- 
ſelves 


Pontrzrus, Cnenvus Confals: - 

| felves: maſters of three different camps of the 
enemy. Cæſar then. gave the ſignal for the re- 
treat, having done all he intended; and the 


tenth legion, which fought near his perſon, 
obeyed it. But the others, who were diſtant, 
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not having heard it, could not be reſtrained by 


their Officers. The ſoldiers ſaw themſclves near 
— town; they were victorious; the hopes of 

| like that they made at Avaricum ani- 
nds them; they thought nothing impracti- 
cable to their valour.. . Fhey advance to the foot 
of the wall 3 ſome of them find: means to get 
2 already they think themſelves maſters of 
he place. Nut the enemy, recovered from their 

firſt fright, rally; and fall in their turn on theſe 


_  rath aſſailants. The Romans are repulſed, and 


obliged to fight on very diſadvantageous ground: 
thoſe who firſt got on the walls are killed, and 
. ny others with them. 


A Centurion performed on this occalion 2 


very generous action, which in ſome ſort com- 
penſated for his raſnnefs. It is I, ſays he ta 
his ſoldiers, who, ineited by an unwarrantable 


4 defite of gloty, have brought you here: it is 


2 — that muſt fave. you at the ex- 
, pence of my life, - Take you: care only of 
Jour retreat. So ſaying, he advances to 
the enemy, — them. His ſoldiers 
run to his aſſiſtance: You trouble yourſelves 
to no purpoſe, ſays he, I bleed, I die. Go, 
s rejoin your legion.” Thus fighting, and ſe- 
curing his ſoldiers retreat, he fell. 


FThhe lofs of the Romans was endete | 


and would have been much greater, had not the 


tenth legion ſuſtained thoſe who gave way, and 


given them time to rally. The Ganls upon 


that proper to retire. The Romans 
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A. R. 709. had near ſeven hundred foldiers killed on the 
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OO "Iu ſpot, and forty-ſix officers. 

Cæſar Cæſar, who underſtood: too Sell there be 
blames his of valour to miſplace it, called the next day a 
Joey general Aſſembly ; and therein extremely con- 


2 demned the temerity, and greedineſs, of his 
xx ſoldiers; who had taken upon themſelves to 


judge how far they were to proceed, and what 
they were to undertake ; without obeying either 
the ſignal to retreat, or the orders of their Offi- 
cers. To convince them the better of their 
fault, he reminded them of his own conduct at 
the ſiege of Avaricum; when, having ſurprized 
the enemy without a General, and without Ca- 
valry, he had choſe to give up a certain victory, 
rather than hazard an inconſiderable loſs. He 
mixed however ſome praiſe with his reprimand. 
He told them *, that he could not but admire 
the aſtoniſhing courage of men whoſe ardour 
was not to be ſtopped, neither by the intrench- 
ments of ſeveral camps, nor by the height of 
the mountain, nor the walls of the town. But, 
he added, that he no leſs blamed the licentiouſ- 
neſs and arrogance of ſoldiers, who thought they 
knew more than their General, and could ſee 
better than him the way to conqueſt. . ««- Obe- 
« dience, fays he, and moderation in the per- 
© ſuit of booty, are virtues no leſs eſſential to 
« good ſoldiers than valour and magnanimi- 


8 ty. 8 hrs concluded, oy 1 chem not 
to 


prehendere, 


mi magnitudi 
tur, quos non caſtrorum mu- 


| nitiones, non altitudo mon- 
tis, non murus oppidi, tar- 
dare potuiſſet; tantopere li- 


centiam arrogantiamque e- 


. plus ſe, 


exiſtimarent: 
in milite modeſtiam & con- 
_tinentiam, quam virtutem at- 


14 Quanto opere e eorum ani- quam > impentorem, de victo- 


nem admirare- _ 


ria atque exitu rerum ſentire 
nec minus 


que animi magnitudinem 


deſiderare. 
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do be however diſcouraged by a repulſe owing +: 9 


to their diſadvantageous ſituation, and not to 
che courage of the enemy. 

The fame day, and the ales Czſar, 
purſuing the ſame plan, offered the Gauls bat- 
tle ; but Vercingetorix did not think proper to 
deſcend into the plain to accept it. The firſt of 

theſe days, however, the cavalry had a ſbir- 
miſh, in which the Romans had the better. 

Cæſar, thinking he had done enough to abate 
the pride of the Gauls, and confirm the courage 

of his troops, raiſed the ſiege; and began his 
march to the territories of the Ædui. The 
 Gauls offered not to purſue him; he re- eſta- 
bliſhed his _ on the Allier, and paſſed 
over. 


At this juncture "I du declared openly The 3 
againſt the Romans. They ſent Deputies to en- 2% 
ter into a negotiation with Vercingetorix; an;,,_, 2s 


alliance was concluded, which they ſealed by an 
horrible perfidy againſt the Romans. Cæſar 
had left in the city of Noviodunum, now Ne- 
vers, all the Gauliſh hoſtages, his proviſions, 
his military cheſt, and great part of his own and 
his army's baggage. He had alſo ſent there 
many horſes bought up in Italy and Spain for 
the ſervice. The Edui, to whom the city of 
Noviodunum belonged, maſſacred the guards 
Cæſar had left there, and all the Romans they 
could find; divided amongſt them the money 


and horſes; conducted to Bibracte * the Gau- Autun. 


liſh hoſtages ; and fired the city, not thinking 5 
themſelves ſtrong enough to defend it: as to 
the corn, they carried away as much as they 
could of it in ſo ſhort a time in barks; and 
burnt the reſt, or threw it into the river. At 
* om time they lined the banks of —— Loire 
LE3ͤͤ ( 
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AS. foo with horſe and foot, hoping to defend its pal- 
© 5 age with the more eaſe, as it was conſiderably 
ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow ; and pro- 
poling, to oblige e te return into the Ro- 


man province 
Cæſar Ceſar was doubtleſs i in an a untoward firgajion. 


ford; over To retreat into the Roman province was inglo- 


the [iree rious; and, had he ſo intended, the hadneſs. of 
* 15 * wi * and the mountain Cebenna, were al- 


TG t iaſuperable obſtacles. His reputation, 


Na intereſt, equally counſeled him tb rejoin 
Labienus : but, in order thereto, he was to groſs 
the Loire. If he attempted 40 re-eſtabliſh. the 
bridges on that river, beſide, that it as n itſeif 
no eaſy matter to do in ſight ef the enemy, he 
gave them time to increaſe their forces. He 
determined therefore to look out for a ford; 
and having found one, [which however tabk the 
ſoldiers up to their ſhoulders, he placed his ca- 
valry higher, 4a the broadeſt part of the river. 
to break its impetuofity. The enemy, cerrified 
by ſuch boldneſs, forſook the banks ; the Ro- 
mans happily paſſed over 3 and, having got 
plenty of proviſions, matobed towards the ** 
nones. 

Labiems, Labienus had Se no great W 

&/ter an and thought himſelf happy in — — the 


ud "four: legions he commanded. Leaving Agen- 


Paris. re- 


birne dicum ,, where he depoſited his baggage, 
Agendi- under the care of the new Italian recruits; he 
ewn ; and aqvanced, coaſting the Yonne and the Seine, as 


rein 


bert to far as Lutetia; with an intention of taking — 


Cæſars capital of the Pariſii, which at that time was 


— eee an im yon 7 aeg kb up 
nm 1 in 


*C aft etext ems N in en 2 5 have. 
bit bis thought, f dens. 
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tries aſſembled a numerous army, and put at the 
head of it Camulogenus, a very old man, but 
who was reputed a very able General. And in- 
deed he acted as ſuch 3 he avoided an engage- 


ment; he laid hold of the e of ground; 
t 


and, as there was then, on the left of the Seine 
above Lutetia, a great moraſs *, whoſe water 
ran into that river, he covered himſelf with it, 
and ſtopped the Romans. Labienus attempted 
to force a paſſage, but, not ſucceeding, returned 
that town, molt of whoſe inhabitants were ih 
Camulogenus's army, he croſſed the Seine there; 


and marched back to Lutetia; following the 


right bank of the river. The Gauliſh General, 
being unwilling he ſhould ſeize, and fortify, 
Lutetia, ſet it on fire; broke down its bridges; 


and, covered I by the before · mentioned moraſs, 


kept in his camp oppoſite to the Romans, with 


the rĩver between them: whilſt the Bellovaci, 


being informed of the revolt of the Ædui, were 
aſſembling their forces with all expedition; fo 
that Labienus was in danger of being put be- 


— ] A ĩ¾uU 
Ihe news he received at the ſame time of the 
raiſing of the ſiege of Gergovia, and of the new 
acceſſions to the Gauliſn league, increaſed his 
apprehenſions. He even heard that Cæſar had 


been compelled to retake the route of the Roman 
Province; and was uneaſy to find himſelf ſepa- 


rated by a great river from the baggage of the 


be A be inn ME 


5 | 2 This moraſe Was made irg to the conjefture of a learn- 
pr ably by the river Bievre. edinterpreter, inſtead of ** pro- 


+ TI read it Caar text | © fefti 
protectiꝰ palude, accord 


V 


in the. wage now called Pile du Palais. On ad- AR. res. 
of his approach, the neighbouring coun- 
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towards Melodunum || ; and having furprized | Melun. | 
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A. R. 700. 


Ant. C. 5 


| ly to the boats that waited for him. 


2. 
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whole army, which had been left at Ageridl. 
cum. He concluded, it was proper to think 
of a ſafe retreat, rather than of making con- 
queſts, And this was the method he took to 
T „ 

He had brought from Melodunum fifty boats, 


of which he gave the command to as many Ro- 


man Knights, and ordered them to fall down the 
river at night, without noiſe, four miles below 
Lutetia (that is pretty near the place where now 
is the village of Auteuil) and there to wait 
quietly for him. His deſign was to croſs there, 
But, in order to deceive the enemy, he ſent to 
the oppoſite ſide (that is towards the place 
where now is Conflans near Charenton) five 


cohorts, who eſcorted the baggage, and began 
their march with mech buſtle ; and who were 


attended by ſome barks that Labienus had got 
together, which made a great noiſe with their 
oars. He left five other cohorts for a camps 
guard; and taking with him the reſt of the 
army, that is, three legions, he advanced ſilent- 
The enemy were not apprized of this motion 
until a little before day. They came immedi- 
ately with the greateſt part of their forces and 
attacked Labienus, whoſe cavalry and infant 
had now gained the left bank of the river. The 


battle was fought in the plain where are now the 


villages of Iſſi and Vaugirard. It was ſharp and 
obſtinate. The Gauls behaved well. Camulo- 
genus animated them by his example, and, not- 
withſtanding his age, performed the duty of 
General and Soldier; he went where the danger 
was greateſt; threw himſelf into the thickeſt of 
the engagement; and at laſt fell ſword in hand. 


| The victory of the Romans was compleat ; and 
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abienus retreated without difficulty to Agen- A. R. 700. 
ring from . whence he marched his four le- 3 
gions to Cæſar. 

The revolt of the Xdui had broathe over feine. 
to the league ſeveral other Gauliſh. people. Sos 72 
Beſides the great authority they had all ove eee, 
the country, the hoſtages they had ſeized at fimo of the 
Nevers gave them power to compel even thoſe l, His 
to follow their ſteps who would otherwiſe have = 
continued quiet, Their ardour for war was ſuch 
that they ſacrificed to it even their national. in- 3 

tereſt, and the jealouſy of command, They at 

firſt infiſted on being at the head of the league, 
and there was an Aſſembly held on that occaſion 
of the Deputies of all the confederated nations 
but the majority being for Vercingetorix, and 
having confirmed to him the title of General- 
iſimo, the ZEdui ſubmitted to the deciſion ; 
and conſented, with regret, to take orders from 
an Arvernian, 

Vercingetorix, tho?. at the head of all the 
Celtic, and part of the Belgic Gaul, was not 
overſet by the power of ſo form idable a league. 

He forgot not that the Romans were invincible 
by fair fighting; and determined to proſecute 
the war according to the plan that haf hitherto 
ſucceeded. He ordered therefore the nations 
that obeyed him to lay waſte their coun- 

tries about Czfar's army; and in order to ſtarve 

him, by cutting off his proviſions and forage, 

he augmented his cavalry to the number of fit- 

teen kt: | 
He thought himſelf however ſtrong enough 
to act offerſively againſt the Roman province; 
and invaded it accordingly in three places. 

Ten thouſand out and eight thouſand horſe, 


| N Zou), part! y Re”; *, marched byhis» Theſe of 
— order 8 8 
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A. R. 769. order againſt the Allobrogi ; P ich 8 he at 
at. o. ge. the farce began a negotiation, flattering them 
Vin the hopes of being at the head 91 the 
5 Tieſeof whole province. The Gabali + and ſome of 
Rs the Arverni made an irruption into the territo- 
* ties of the Helvii, who poſſeſſed the Viyarais : 
and thoſe of Rouergue and Querci, into the 
dominions of the Volfci Arecomici, whoſe ca- 
pital was Niſmes. This diverſion was woll con- 
certed ; but the main ſuccels depended on what 
was done againſt Cæſar himſelf, 

Cæſar pro- That General was aware of the advantage 
cares fromthe Gauls had over him by their ſuperiority in 
Fane ec, horſe; and not having it in his power to pro- 
ah. cure any either from the Roman province, or 
armedfor Italy; his communication with theſe countries 
being cut off: he had recourſe to the German 
nations he had ſubdued in the preceding cam- 
paigns. And he got from the other ſide of the 
hine ſome horſemen, and ſome light armed 
foot who uſe to fight with them; but, as they 
were il|-mounted, he diftributed amon ther 
| the horſes of the Roman Knights wang then 
cers. This reinforcement proved yery 5 
able to Cæſar. 
Percingeto- He intended to get into the territories of che 
rix':ca- Sequani, by croſſing the country of the Linga- 
dane. r nes, who had continued faithful to him. His 
of Caſer. deſign was, as he ſays, to be che better able to 
ſuccour the Roman province; perbaps he had 
thoughts of retiring there for his own ſecurity: 
Vercingetorix at leaſt fancied ſo ; and, perſuaded 
that the Romans fled, deviated . unluckily 
Tg the plan he had til then ſtrictly adhered 


| ets affembled the Officers of the cavalry, and 
cl them, Far the hour of victory, was come: 


- 66 * it, 


* - 
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_ * adds be. ve had no further viey than RAE Bo 
4. preſent advantage, we might let the Romans 

& run away into their province. But who 
« doubts: but they will ſoon. return with more 
numerous forces to re- attack our liberty? You 
« muſt therefore engage them now, while they 
% march encumbered with baggage. Their 
<< cavalry will not venture to vou: and as 
« totheir infantry, if they defend their baggage, 
« they will not be able to advance; if (which 

«. I think. mote. peckable) 6h ey abandon it, it 

« will be ſuch an infamy and 7 will damp 

« any future inclination in them to reviſit 'our 

« country. To encourage you to do your duty, 
Iwill have the whole army under arms before | 
te the camp.” Theſe words were followed by 
a general acclamation: and the Officers in their 
tranſport ſwore, and afterwards made the private 
men ſwear, never to return to their homes, nor 


_ reviſit their parents, wives, and children, if 


they did not twice pierce through the Roman 
army from one end to the other. 

The next day the 'Gauliſh General executed 
his project. He drew out his whole army; and 
detached his cavalry into three bodies, with or- 
ders to attack the Romans at the ſame time in 
front and flank. Cæſar conformed to the enemies 
diſpoſition: he alſo divided his horſe into three 
corpſe; that he might at once make head on 
all ſides: ordered his infantry to keep quietly _ 
under arms: "ORF en his baggage in the + 
. | PR * 1 

we form our notions t is engagement 5; 

merely from the account of it in Caar's\Com+ r 
mentaries, it appears plainly to have been a ſha r 


Gage 85 2 we. learn ee ſome.circumſtances, e pe 
ry that to Cæ- 


Fi. cat 


F - $742 
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ee-that prove it to have been at firſt 
Teles for vg Romans, and that e had 
like to have been made priſoner in it. Plutarch 
relates that he loſt his ſword; and that the Arver- 
ni hung it up as a trophy in one of their temples. 
He adds, that Cæſar, as he Paſſed thro? the coun- 
try afterwards, ſaw that ſword ; and, being ad- 
vifed by his friends to take it down, would not, 
becauſe he looked on it as ſacred; or rather (for 
Cæſar certainly was not ſo ſcrupulous) becauſe 
he well knew that nothing could impeach his 
glory ; and that he ſhould pay it but a bad com- 
| pliment in pen it might ſuffer from ſuch à 
Ser. ad monument. his Journal (which opght it 
Vir. An. ſeems to be diſtinguiſhed from his Commentaries, 
I 743. and which has been loſt ſeveral ages) he him- 
ſelf related, as the ancient commentator on Vir- 
gil ſays, that he had been took priſoner in the 
engagement, and was carrying off, armed as he 
was, by a Gaul on his horſe; when another Gaul, 
who was doubtleſs a ſuperior Officer, ſeeing 
him in that condition, cried out'by way of inſult, 
% Cxfar, Cxfar;* the ambiguity of which word, 
it ſignifying in the Celtic language, releaſe 
„ him, let him go,“ ſaved him, and occaſioned 
him whoſe priſoner he was to ſet him at liberty. 
Vercinget This laſt fact ſeems improbable, and T doubt 
| 418 9 2 whether the authority of the Grammarian I have 
„ quoted 1 is ſufficient to give it credit. Bur ſo much 
der th is certain from Cæſai's own confeſſion in his 
walls of Commentaries, that the Roman cavalry gave 
* way, and that it was the Germans who pro- 
cured him the victory. It was they routed the 
> Gauliſh cavalry; and afterwafds cut moſt of it 
do pieces. Vercingetorix, diſcouraged by ſuch 
5 bad ſucceſs, retreated to Aleſia; and ne 
* | under 
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under the walls of that city. Cæſar followed 4 R- 700. 
dim, and undertook to beſiege him there. 
Tybe ſiege of Aleſia is the moſt extraordinary sige of A. 
event in all Cæſar's wars with the Gauls; and 4, 4 
that wherein, according to Plutarch, that in- _ 5 
comparable General gave the greateſt proofs of ent. 


a valour and'ſ{kill, worthy of the higheſt admi- 
ration. And indeed it ſeems ſcarce credible, that 
with ten legions, which could not exceed ſixty 
thouſand foot; and perhaps ten or twelve thou- 
ſand horſe, the foreign cavalry included; a Ge- 
neral ſhould be able to incloſe in his lines eighty 
thouſand enemies; and make head at the ſame 
time againſt an army of above two hundred 
and forty thouſand from without, that came to 
the relief of the beſieged town. Therefore Pater- 
culus, with his uſual exaggeration and flattery, 
aſſures .us *, that it is ſcarce conceivable. that 
a man ſhould undertake ſuch an enterprize ; but 
that a God alone could accompliſh it. But 
let us ſtick to the more modeſt and ſenſible ex- 
preſſion of Plutarch: and let us join thereto 
the judgment of a great Captain of the laſt age, I 
mean the Duke of Rohan, whoſe words follow: 


4 (Cæſar is not leſs to be admired for his conduct L. parfait 
<< in ſieges than for his other military exploits, Capitaine. 
« For all that the beſt modern Generals praiſe F 5+ edit. 


is drawn from his actions; and all that we 
« onder at about Oftend, Breda, Bolduc, and 
_ <<. other ſieges of the late Prince Maurice; Who 
* excelled in this particular; is infinitely ſnort 
« of the two circumvallations of Aleſia: the in- 
« duftry, labour, and expedition, ;whereof 
« greatly ſurpaſs all that has been ever done 
„ elſewhere. I know that the invention of 
Circa Aleſiam tantæ tes geſtæ, quantas audere vix ho 
minis ; perficere pene nullius niſi dei. Vell. Q, 47. 


de 1744. 
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A. K. 700: gun · powder and artillery has altered the mes 
c 5%. thod of fortification; and of the attack and 


ce defence of places; yet not fo much but that 


< their principles appear to be took particularly: 


« from Cæſar, who — in this marterall the 


Roman Generals.” 
This was the opinion of the Dake of Abies 
fnty years ago. As ſince that time the mili- 


tary art has been extremely improved, I dare not 


extend his reflection to our days. But, as far as 
I may judge of an arr ſo much above my capa- 
city, I imagine that the priciples are ſtill the 
fame, however the manner * en execution 
may vary. 2 

Such of my male as are curious lw 
the detail of the ſiege of Aleſia, and of Cæſar's 
works about this town, may find it in a piece 
at the end of the Aclairciſſements Grographiques 


fur la Gaule of M. & Anville. That piece very 


judiciouſly explains Cæſar's text; and has annexed 
to it a topographical map of the country round 
Aleſia, which much illuſtrates the account of 


the ſiege. If I intended to deſcribe it eircum- 


ſtantially, I could not do better than inſert this 


Learned piece. But, following my preſcribed 


plan, I ſhall abridge it; minding more what 


may gave an inſight into human nature, than 


what particularly regards the military art. Cæ⸗- 
ſar obſerved that the Gauls, as I ſaid, were ter- 
rified by the defeat of their cavalry ; which was 
the part of their forces they moſt depended on. 
This determined him the ſooner to undertake. 


ſo hazardous an enterprize as that of beſieging 
a great ſtrong city, that had actually under its 


walls an army of eighty thouſand men. For 
Aleſia was ſituated on the ſummit of a mountain, 
called now Mont-Auxois, and Vercingetorix 
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was encamped half way up it. Cæſar there. 1 Reeg. 
fore ſet about a line of contravallation in which Ces 
he inclofed both the town and the Gaulifh. camp, works. 4s 
whoſe circuit was eleven miles. Before this work TP af- 
was perfected, Vercingetorix ventured on ano- e 411 
ther engagement of the horfe, but with no better art of 
ſucceſs; for the Germans again made the Ro- G4 ta re- 
man cavalry victorious. eeuc this 


The Gauliſh General then ſaw he had no 

other chance, but that of 115 diſengaged by | 

a powerful army. He diſmiſſed his cavalry, 

ordering each of them to repair home, and en- 

gage their countrymen to enliſt every one able 

to bear arms. He recommended to them above 

all things diſpatch; repreſenting, that he had 

bread but for thirty days, or ſome what longer with 

the utmoſt œconomy; that therefore a mo- 

ment was not to be loſt, fince on the celerity 

of the ſuccours depended the liberty of Gaul, and 

the preſervation of the flower of its youth. 

When the horſe were gone, he entered into the 

town with his whole army ; took poſſeſſion of 

all the corn and proviſions, which he diſtributed 

by meaſure; and thus waited for the expected 

%%% hos 1, 
Meanwhile Cæſar carried on his works, and 

compleated their circuit, ſpite of the frequent 

fallies of the befieged. But as his lines included 

a great. ſpace, and conſequently were the more 

difficult to defend; he added thereto new foffes, 
ſtrengthened by paliſſades, and wells filled with-:. . 

pointed fakes but four inches above ground; 

and ftrewed alſo. all about caltrops: ſo that 

the enemy ſhould meet at every ftep with ſnares 

and obſtacles to hinder their advancing. When 

the lines of contravallation were perfected, and 

the town conſequently compleatly inveſted; 1 
5 5 r 
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4-R- 7e far made a line of circumyallation of the ſame 
Ante E fort towards the country, fourteen miles in com- 
paſs. Theſe laſt lines were to defend his army 
from the ſuccours Vereingetorix expected. 
All Gaul, both Celtic and Belgic, was in mo- 
tion; preparing theſe ſuccours. It was not how- 
ever thought proper to aſſemble all that were 
able to bear arms, as Vercingetorix deſifed. It 
was held ſufficient to order each nation to furniſh 
a contingent z all which together made an army 
of two hundred and forty thouſand foot, and eight 
\ thouſand horſe. Among the Comtnanders of 
this numerous army, Comius King of the Atre- 
bates was conſpicuous ; he had till then ſeemed 
greatly attached to the Roman intereſt, and had 
been well-rewarded for it : but his zeal for the 
common liberty of Gaul, and the glory of his 
nation, got the better of all other motives, 
and effaced the remembrance of every thing 
elſe. The country of the Ædui was the gene- 
ral rendezvous of this prodigious army. It was 
reviewed there; and four Commanders in chief, 
and a Council, appointed. After which they 
all advaticed towards Alefia, full of cou- 
rage and confidence; and ſatisfied that the Ro- 
mans would not bear the ſight of ſuch multi- 
tudinous forces, who were to attack them on one 
fide, while the beſieged were to make a vigorous 
ER... oa 
Tanin in However expeditious the Gauliſh Chiefs and 
Alia. nations had been, they were not able to come 
7 3 of the at the appointed time; and there began to be 
Fe. refs pro- e Try 
joſes to eat AN; Extreme want of proviſions in Aleſia. As 
human they had no means of receiving information 
#4. from without, the uncertainty they were in added 
to their miſery : and, Vercingetorix having 
called a Council, ſome were for ſurrender- 


. 
f 
* 

7 


- 


ing ord in hand. An Arvernian of great 
quality and authority, named Critognatus, made 
another propoſal; horrible indeed and inhu- 


man; but which ſhews how far the Gauls carried 4 


# 


the deſire of preſerving their liberty. 


„ diſdain, ſays he, even to ee the 


00 opinion of thoſe who are reſolved on a cow- 
_ *:ardly, ſhameful, ſervitude z ſuch ſhould nei- 
44 ther be reckoned Gauls, nor ſuffered to come 
4 to this Council. But I muſt refute thoſe who 


are for making a general ſally, and dy ing 


:<©>bravely ſword in hand. For this indeed ſeems 


eine firſt ſight worthy of our antient virtue. 


But I am not afraid to ſay that it is at the 
, hottom weakneſs, not courage, that inſpires 
ve ſuch thoughts, and renders us unable to ſup- 

port want a few days. It is eaſier to find 
, thoſe who will fight to death, than thoſe who 

can patiently/endure pain. However I ſhould 


„ approve of this propofa}, which J confeſs has 


ſomething generous: in it, if no more than 
„ our own lives was concerned. But, in this 


de liberation, we muſt keep all Gaul in view, 
„ whom we have called to our aſſiſtance. 


0 Eighty thouſand men flaughtered muſt not 
A little diſpirit and amaze their relations and 


friends; who will be obliged to fight in the 


e midſt of their dead bodies. Deprive not 
then of your aſſiſtance thoſe, who, to ſave 


you, expoſe themſelves to the greateſt dan- 
gers; and ruin not by an W es te- 


1 — You XIII. . 1 Ar 33 rey" 


3 


8 11 ; "WU 5 14 
501 Aim 4 ih n morti eben geiles repe · 
e Ray: piam pauliſper | riuntur, quam qui dolotem 


8 


QA ſe ult tro 7 erant. 
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ing 3 others for making a general ſally on the A. R. 300. 
_ beliegers,” to have at leaſt the conſolation. of dy- Aut. E. 6. 


1 k. 
A. R. 700. ec merity and falſe valour the remaining hopes 
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ant. C. 5 6 of Gaul; nor condemn her to arr eternal ſla- 


« very. If the expected. ſuccours are not ar- 
« rived exactly at the appointed time, ought you 
therefore to ſuſpect the fidelity and conſtancy 
„ of your countrymen ? And can you think that 


4c jt is for amuſement that the Romans labour 


e on thoſe: lines towards the country? Though 


4 you hear not from your friends, becauſe all 


communication is hindered z yet you may 
learn the approach of the ſuccours from your 
-<< enemies themſelves; who, through fear of 
e them, work day and night without ceaſing, 
% on thoſe fortifications. ' What then ſhould I 
<< propoſe? What but to do, as our anceſtors 
did, in a much leſs-intereſting war, than this 


« we are now engaged in? Compelled by the 


Cimbri and Teutoni to ſhut themſelves up in 
their towns, and reduced to a diſtreſs equal 
to that we now experience, rather than ſur- 


“ render to their enemies, they choſe to ſacri- 


* ficeto their ſubſiſtence the bodies of ſuch, as 
. « age incapacitated from being otherwiſe ſer- 


& viceable to their country. Here is a prece- 


„ dent for us. But, ſuppoſing we had none, 


e ve ought to give one to poſterity. The mo— 
<« tives that animate us, the intereſt of our com- 


* mon liberty, would abundantly juſtify us in 


« ſo doing. What difference is there not be- 
% tween this war and that of the Cimbri !: The 


+ Cimbri, after they had ravaged Gaul, quit- 
ted it, to go and plunder other countries; 
„leaving us our cuſtoms, our laws, our lands, 
„ our liberties. But what is it the Romans aim 


at, what intend ? You too well know. Jea- 
„ lous of the people whoſe military reputation 


rivals theirs, they intend to oftabliſh them- 


* ſelves. 
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„s,. ſelves in their countries and cities, and re- 1 
e duce them to perpetual ſervitude. This is 
the object of all their wars. And, if you are 

* unacquainted with what paſſes in remote coun- 
4 tries, caſt your eyes on that part of Gaul, 
* which, reduced to a Roman province, has 
looſt all its privileges; is no longer governed 
e by its antient laws; but, ſubjected to the 
4e faſces, groans under all the hardſhips and in- 
s dignities of the moſt abject ſlavery.“ This 
inhuman propoſal ſhocked not the audience. 
They reſolved to embrace it, if neceſſary, ra- 
ther than ſurrender. Mean time, they tried ano- 
ther reſource, leſs unnatural indeed, but no leſs 
cruel; which was to turn out of the town all 
uſeleſs mouths. The Mandubii, to whom the 
city belonged, were driven thence; they, their 
wives, and children. Cæſar would not receive 
them; and they periſned miſerably between the 
Roman camp and the walls of their own city. 
Alt laſt the long- expected ſuccours arrive, and 4rrival 
encamp on a hill five hundred paces off the Ro- e Gau- 
man lines. The next day the Gauliſh cavalry * ve 
_ "covered a plain about three miles long, that was aH bar- 
ſeen from the town. This filled the beſieged 2s, in all 
with inexpreſſible joy; they thought the time 27 Ly 
.of their eliverance was come; and, not to be 2 
wanting on their ſide, they come out of the zaze. 
place, and prepared to ſecond vigorouſly thoſe 
"who; were come to their aſſiſtance. But their 
hopes were fruſtrated. They did nothing ex- 
traordinary themſelves; and the cavalry of the 
Gauliſh army, after an engagement that laſted 
till night, were repulſed, principally, by the 
___ » Germans, and retreated with loſs. 
Alter the interval of a day, the Gauls return- 
ed to the charge; and attempted at midnight to 
e M 2 foree 
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2 es. force the Roman lines on the ſide of the plain. 


At the ſame time Vercingetorix, advertiſed by 
their cries, made a fally. The Romans, Who 


were on their guard, and had all their poſts ap- 


pointed, turn out at the noiſe, and put them- 
ſelves every where in a ſtate of defence. The 
aſſault was briſk on the ſide of the plain. The 
Gauls aſſiſted their bra very, by all ſorts of in- 


ventions, to fill ditches and pull down ram- 


parts; as faſcines, iron hooks, and the like. 


The Romans defended themſelves with equal 
courage; and indeed Cæſar's fottifications 


fought for themſelves. All approach to them 


had been rendered fo difficult by thoſe wells, 


ſtakes, and caltrops, I ſpoke of; that moſt of 


the aſſailants either fell, or wounded themſelves 


in getting at them. When day appeared, they 


had not forced any pat of. the lines; and, fear- 


ing to be taken in flank by ſome Roman troops 
poſted on an eminence on their left, they aban- 


doned the .enterprize. The beſteged, who with 


much pains had done yet lefs, returned on- cheir 


de into the town. 


Two unſucceſsful en dainped- at be 
Gauliſh courage. They ſought for the foible of 


the Roman works, and found it. North of 
the town was a hill of too great a compaſs to be 


took into the circumvallation; ſo that the Ro- 
mans were poſted on its aſcent, and conſequent- 


ly cotnmanded by its ſummit. Here two legi- 


tenant. generals, Antiſtius R 


ons encamped, under the command of two Lieu- 
s and Cani- 


nius Ribilus. The» Gauls, informed of : theſe 


_.circumſtances | by the country people, detach 


fitty-five thouſand of their b. beſt troaps; Who 


having marched during night, and kept All tbe 


"—_— behind the hill 0 recven therlelyes, 


nn 
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on a ſudden towards noon, and furi- A. R. 700. 


; | * . the quarters of the two legions. 


Ant. C. We 


At the ſame time their, cavalry advanced into, 


the plain; the whole army drew out before the 


camps and Vercingetorix, who from the cita- 
del. of Aleſia obſerved. theſe motions, made 
another ſally more vigorous than the preceding, 


The Romans, attacked in ſo. many places at 


once, ſcarce ſufficed for the defence of them all. 


What diſturbed; them the moſt, was not the 


enemy which every one ſaw before him, but the 
cries of the combatants behind; which informed 


them: that their ſafety depended on . another's 


valour. Beſides, as imagination often aggran- 


dizes abſent things, they thought the places out 


ol ſight were in the greateſt danger. Cæſar 


choſe a poſt from whence he could ſee every 


thing ; and, from thence he gave his orders, and 
ſens reinfarmunents where neceſſary 


- Vercingetorix, and thoſe who. . the 


camp of Antiſtius and Rebilus, performed won- 


des that day. They were near forcing the lines 
in two places. But Cæſar prevented it; he ſent 
| ſeveral times freſh troops to ſuſtain thoſe that 


were tired; he went from one ſide to the other, 


and his preſence always brought victory. The The Ca. 


route of the Gauliſh detachment was complrat. 
Its Commander was made priſoner another Ge- 


four eolours were took and brought to Cæſar; 
and out of ſuch a multitude very few regained, 
the Gauliſh camp. They too carried with them 


terror and cenfuſion. Every body took to their 
heels ; and, had not the fatigue of ſo obſtinate a 


fight ineapacitated the victors from purſuing 


theſe runa ways, this prodigious army might have 
been a exterminated. At midnight Czlar 


ys > de- 


hiſh army 
2 per ſed. 


neral-officer was killed on the ſpot; ſeventy- 
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22 70s. tached his cavalry, who overtook the hind- : 
*"- moſt, flew many, took ſome priſoners, and ſo 
well diſperſed the reſt, that not a ſingle Platoon 
| durſt keep the field. 
Die beſeged The beſieged had no other fie and cn 
eee! quently nothing to do but ſurrender at diſcretion. 
hor 25 5 Vercingetorix aſſembled the Council, and ſpoke 
like a Hero. He ſaid, that it was not his private 
intereſt, but the common cauſe of the Gauliſn 
liberty, which had been the motive in all he 
had done: and that, fince there was a neceſſity 
of yielding to fortune, he proffered himſelf as a 
victim for them; whether they ſhould think 
proper to appeaſe che anger of the conqueror by 
his death, or to deliver him up alive. A de- 
putation immediately waited on Cæſar to receive 
his orders; who inſiſted on having their arms, 
and all their Commanders, delivered up directly. 
The beſieged could refuſe nothing; they 
threw their arms into the foſſe; and brought 
their Chiefs to Cæſar, who was at the head of 
his lines. Vercingetorix, as Plutarch reports, 
affected pomp and grandeur, even in that hour 
of humiliation. Armed completely, and mount- 
ed on a horſe richly capariſoned, he advanced 
to Cæſar; and, having pranced about, diſ- 
mounted, quitted his arms, and proſtrated him- 
ſelf before him. If he had hopes of pardon, as 
Dio ſays, he deceived himſelf: for he was ag 
tained 121 2 and kept to ue the victor's 
triump | 
All thoſe in Aleſia were made priſoners of 
war and ſlaves. Cæſar divided them among his 
ſoldiers, to each one. Only he reſerved wen- 
ty thouſand Edui and Arverni, as a means to 
recover thoſe two potent nations. And he ſuc-' 
eceded : they had both recourſe to his cle- 
1 5 
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mency, obtained peace, and had their coun- 4. 3 
eee, Hon oat og TTTOS. 
Thus ended this campaign; the moſt difficult Cæſar 
and dangerous of all that exerciſed the valour 4% aw | 
and ſkill of Cæſar in Gaul. However great Ga. 
and glorious his victory was, he did not think 1 
he had yet entirely ſubdued the haughty Gauls; 
and he judged well. He determined therefore 
not to go far from his army in the winter; and 
took up his reſidence at Bibracte, the capital 
of the Ædui; having ſent his legions into quar- 
ters in different countries, yet near enough moſtly 
to be able to aſſiſt one another on occaſion. 


Ser. Surpicivs Rurus. 
M. CLaupivs MARrcELLUS. 


Hitherto we have been guided by Cæſar him- A. R. vor. 
ſelf in the relation of his exploits. But he had Colur 51. 
never leiſure to digeſt the two laſt campaigns in 1 
Gaul. A friend of his, either Hirtius or Oppius, »ies conti- 
or ſome other, has ſupplied them, and wrote ed &y a 
an eighth book, which ſerves for a continuation . Gal. 


and completion of the ſeven compoſed: by VIII. 
Cæſar. f N Y d Onkn to. oh 
This writer in a ſhort preface addreſſed to 

Balbus, who was as well as himſelf firmly attached 
to Cæſar, makes a panegyric on the Commenta- 
ries of his General, which the reader, I hope, 
will be obliged to me for inſerting here. It 
i e « is 


* Conſtat inter omnes prærepta, non præbita, fa- 
nihil tam operoſe ab aliis eſſe cultas ſcriptoribus videatur. 
perfectum, quod non horum Cujus tamen rei major noſtra 
elegantia Commentariorum quam reliquorum eſt admi - 
ſuperetur; qui ſunt editi, ne ratio. Ceteri enim quam be- 
ſeientia tantarum rerum ſcrip- ne atque emendate, nos etiam 
oribus deeſſet; adeoque pro- quam facile atque celeriter, 
bantur omnium judicio, ut confecerit ſcimus. 
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are not comparable to the elegant fimplicity 


4 


of Cchſar's Commentaries. He only intended 
« them as memoirs for future hiſtorians But 
« they are ſo much approved and efteemed by 
* every body, that, far from being ſerviceable: 
to thoſe who would write hiſtory, they on the 
e contrary diſcourage them from the attempt. 
« And this ve have more reaſon to admire 
* than others, who can only know the excel- 
c lence of the work; whereas we know beſides 
„ with. what caſe and diſpatch it was wrote.“ 
It is no wonder that the writer of the continua - 
tion, having ſo high an idea of the work he was 
about to finiſh, ſhould dread a compariſon, and 
even ſuſpect his inability to keep up to its ſpi- 
rit. And indeed he falls ſhort of his model in 
its inimitable perſpicuity of expreſſion; and its 


ingenuous, or at leaſt ſeemingly ingenuous, ſim- 


plicity, which affects, not to prejudice the reader, 
but to ſubmit every thing to his judgment. There 


appears in this eighth book, what is not in the 


ſeven preceding, a care to extol Cæſar's mert- 
torious, and to excuſe his blameable, actions. 
But an author may be inferior to Cæſar, and yet 

Ni exattl the ſame judgment as Cicero has made of 
Caſar's Commentaries: ** Nothing, ſays he, cas be mire. Jele- 
** gant, nothing more ſimple, Cæſar's relation is quite diveſied 


© of ornament, being intended only as material; for. an hiſlery. 


block for abtal meh only, who 

heighten his charming fimplicity: 

Judicious people will take care | 65 they ſet about it. For in 
** hiftory nothing is to be preferred to an elegant perſpicuous bre- 
* wity.” Nudi ſunt (commentarii Cæſarlis) recti, & ventifti : 
omni ornatu orationis, tanquam veſte, detracto. Sed dum 
alios voluit habere parata unde ſamerent qui vellent ſeribere 
hiſtoriam, ineptis gratum fortaſſe fecit, qui volunt illa ealamiſtris 
inurere; ſanos quidem homines a ſcribendo deterruit, Nihil 
3 hiſtoria pura & illuſtri brevitate dulcius. Cic. Brate, = 
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* But he has laid a flumbli 
may attempt to improve td 
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have conſiderable merit. This is the caſe of ea, N 
poieee I ſpealꝭ of p andiafter which Tam going to 
write? and we may think ourſelves happy to have 
from the ſume hand memoirs of Czſar's Alenan- 
drian, and African, wars. The Grerk writers 
. near ne to chen cem 
cerning theſe great events. 
Ceœſur's precaution to winter in Gaul was — len 
unuſeful. The Gauls could not reliſh che yoke 37 
| and, perceĩving that the laſt campaign the reg 2 
union of their forces had not ſucceeded, they war, 
proteeded on another ſyſtem, This was to fer: 
on foot as matiy different wars, and to raiſe as 
many different armies, as there were confidera- 
ble nations among them. They thought the 
Romans would neither have forces, nor time, 
enough to reduce them all, one after another; 
and that thoſe, who happened to be the ſufferers, 
would have no reafon to complain, as they 
would purchaſe with their particular Joſs the 
common liberty of the whole nation. 
Ceæſar, who got information of their defign, 6 ak 
did dot give them time to execute it. He 
marched in the midſt of winter with two legions ide, the 
againſt the Bitoriges ; ſubdued them in torty Piteriges, 
days ; and compelled them to give him and di. 4 
On his feturn to Bibtacte he learned chat chen, 
Carnutes were in motion. Immediately he fets | 
out, and with two other legions enters the rebel 
country; lays it waſte z and ſcatters the erroops 
vhs began to aſſemble. Such as eſcaped from 
the ſword of the conqueror, had no other re- 
ſource than to diſperſe among the neighbouring 
nations. Theſe two eee took Cæſar hes War of th 
during the winter. Ballooacs, 
In the beginning of the foring; the Bellovaci conductedby 
found him more ſerious rener This Eee, 
eee ee 


170. 
A- R. 701, 


Aut. C, 51. 
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nation, the fierceſt and moſt warlike of the 
Belgæ, would not ſend their contingent 'to the 
army that went to the aſſiſtance of Vercingetorix; 
pretending to wage war by themſelves, and to 


take orders from no body. Only the preſſing 


ſollicitation of Comius the Atrebatian prevailed 
on them to furniſh two thouſand men to the 


league. As therefore they had but little ſnare 
in the diſgrace of the Gauls before Aleſia, they 
had preſerved all their haughtineſs, as well as 


forces; and, uniting with ſome neighbouring 
nations, ſet on foot a numerous army, and pre- 


pared to invade the Soiſonnois, which was de- 


pendent on the Rhemi who were allies of 


the Romans. The Generals of the confede- 


rate army were Correus, of the Bellovaci, 
and Comius. On hearing this, Cæſar leads 
againſt them four legions, taking fuch as were. - 
freſheſt, Forꝰ tho he ſpared not himſelf, running 
continually from danger to danger, and from 
fatigue to fatigue; he took great great care to 


ſave his ſoldiers, and make them take their 


turns in the fatigues and dangers of his expedi-, 


tions. . fy £4 


I ſhall notenter into the detail of the operations 
of this war, which was conducted by the Bellovaci 


and their allies with as much ſkill, as courage. 


Here is an inſtanceof their addreſs and cunning. 
The armies had long lain near one another, and 
ſkirmiſhes had happened almoſt. every day, in 
which the Gauls had often had the advantage. 
Cæſar, not thinking himſelf ſtrong enough, ſent 

for three legions more, which were brought to 


him by Trebonius. On the arrival of this re- 


inforcement the Bellovaci knew it was proper 
5 e e 910 


11 perpetuo ſuo labore, in vicem leg ionibus expeditionum 


opus injungebat. 
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had quitted. 


As to the valour of the Bellovaci, it is extolled' 
on all occaſions in Czſar's Commentaries. But 
I ought not to omit the ſignal example of it 
given by their General. In the laſt action, 
wherein they were entirely defeated; when their 
affairs were deſperate, and no body thought of 


any thing but flight z no danger could force Cor- 


reus to quit the fight, no offer from the Romans 
allure him to accept of quarter. He fought to 
; and, as he 
ed them at 


the laſt with an invincible coura 
wounded many Romans, conſt 
laſt to transfix him with their javelins. 


The Commander of the Rhemi, who were 


on Cæſar's fide, and had ſent him a body of 
horſe, manifeſted equal courage. His name 


was Vertiſcus, and he was one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons in the nation, and ſo old that 
he could ſearce ſit on his horſe: yet, according 
to the Gauliſh maxims, he did not think his 


age a diſpenſation either from accepting the of- 
fered command, or from fighting when neceſſary. 


He died in the bed of honour ; fighting Ty 3 


A 6.25 4 
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to retreat. But a retreat was not eaſily made A. R. 302. 
before ſuch an enemy as Cæſar. They had © 31. 
therefore recourſe to a ſtratagem: which was to 
collect and place at the head of -their line all the 
faſcines they had in the camp. When they had 
raiſed the pile, they fired it at night. And, under 
favour of this blaze which hid them from the Ro- 
mans, they decamped with all diligence; and 
having got out of Cæſar's reach (who ſuſpected 
their deſign, but was hindered from purſuing them 
by the fire, and was even apprehenſive of ſome 
ambuſcade) they went and encamped on an ad- 
vantageous ſpot, ten miles from the place they 


* 
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3 rel of his cavalry, which en Into- am 
an: 3ambuſcade of the Bellovaci, t 
Dey are 1 have ſaid already that de engagement it in 
22 which- Correus loſt his life put an snd to the 
ſubmit war. The vanquiſhed had no worſe: conditions 
than to give hoſtages to Cæſar, and 
promiſe him fidelity. Comius alone would not 
hear of ſubmitting, having a particular — 
for diſtruſting the Romans. The fact is as fol- 
* lows. We have ſeen this Atrebatian conſtantly 
determined attached to Czar, and even doing: him ſignal 
aeverto ſervice, particularly in his expedition 
truft A Re- Great-Britain. He after mands ehanged his Glen, 
mw. allured by the deſire of reſtoring to the Gauls 
Germany. their liberty. In the winter that preceded the 
Reaſon of general revolt of the Gauls, he laboured to en- 
bisd:firuft gigs the people of his canton to accede- to the 
ral league. Cæſar was then in Ciſalpine 
: and Labienus, informed of - Comiug's: ſe- 
cret- practices, thought himſelf at liberty to uſe 
perfidy towards the perfidiqus. He would not 
ſend for him, in order to ſecure him; appre- 
hending he might not obey; and that he Leu | 
thereby give him a hint to be on his guard. 
But he ſent VBluſenus Quadratus, with orders, 
to entice him to an interview, in which ſome Ro- 
man Centyrions ſhould kill him. Comius came to 
the interview; and, Voluſenus having took him 
by the hand, a Centurion cut him over the 
head with his ſword. Upon this the Gauls who 
accompanied Comius drew; and the Romans 
did the ſame + however they did not engage, 
aiming at nothing on both ſides but to retije; the 
Romans, becauſe they concluded that Comius's 
wound was mortal; and the Gauls, becauſe they 


apprehended an ambuſcade. From that time 


Comius determined never to be in the ſame 
place with any Roman: and for this reaſon, 
when 
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a ee made their N * vent A. Bra 
into Germany to ſeek. a retreat. Are 
Ceœſar employed the reſt of the campaign. in Ceſar a- 
compleating the pacification of Gaul, by him- d? 
ſelf or his Lieutenant - generals. It Was now Sar 
the eighth year of his cammand, and he made 4 
it a point to leave the province perfectly ſubdi 
when he ſhould quit his Government. Ne 4 c. = 
would therefore omit nothing that might con- eon. e, 
tribute to. extinguiſh, in the different parts Or, 
Gaul, the ſparks of the great fire that broke . 
out the preceding | year; and, to compel al! 
thoſe who er perſiſted. in rebellion 0 Ann down 
*their arms. : | 
While his eee were acting 15 
Lad places according to this plan, he took 
on himſelf to revenge ane w the: the fiſtsen eo- 
horts exterminated by Ambiorix in the coun- 
try of the Eburones. He was entremelꝝ vexed at 
not having been able to lay hold- of that per- 
fidious Gaul. He endeavoured, by the terrible 
havock he rene wed in his country, at leaſt to 
render 7 | _ 
-ſaffered ſo much on his account,-that he ſhould A 
have no chance of regaining; their friexdſhip, | = 
or of being reſtored to his poſſeſſons. 55 
This expedition did not take vp much time. i 
At his return, he left Mark Anthony, his 
'Quazſtor, with fiſteen cohrts in the count _ 
of i the Bellovaci, to awe: the Belgæ. FHewent BK 
himſelf among the other nations, here tranquil- | 
lity was not thoroughly re- eſtabliſned ; and, at 
| the ſame time that he enacted hoſtages from 
them to inſure their fidelity, he confoled them 
by this obliging behaviour; and endeavoured 
to. diſſipate, thoſe fears that might have been 
| uctive. of a freſh revolt. i 
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A. R. 70. In particular, he viſited the Carnutes, who 
* bad given the ſignal for the general rebellion, 

and had alſo maſſacred in Genabum a great 
number of Romans. The heinouſneſs of their 
crimes made them apprehend a rigorous natio- 
nal puniſnment. Cæſar promiſed them pardon, 
provided they delivered up to him Guturvatus, 
who was the ringleader of the revolt, and author 
of the maſſacre. Fhough this wretch hid him- 
. ſelf carefully, he could not eſcape the ſearch of 

a whole people, whoſe intereſt was ſo much 
concerned in diſcovering him. He was given 
to Cæſar; who, ſays his continuator, was 
conſtrained by his ſoldiers to do violence to his 
natural clemency. The Romans imputed to 
Guturvatus all the dangers they had been expoſed 
to, all the loſſes they had ſuſtained. He was 
therefore ſcourged and beheaded. - Cæſar's po- 
licy, which thought proper to mix ſome ſeve- 
rity with his mildneſs, was, 1 believe, at leaſt 
as much the occaſion of this execution, as his 
ſoldiers clamours. He more than once made 
uſe of the artifice of making his army demand. 

what he W was too en to come from 

{himſelf 14 

; Exploits While he was in ahi country: be was — . 
Caninius ed, that the obſtinate reſiſtance of the inhabi- 
22 e tants of Uxellodunum * in Querci ſtopped: the 
Loire and progreſs of the Roman arms, commanded in 
the Garon- thoſe parts by Caninius Rebilus and C. Fabius. 
wt ur 4 Theſe Lieutenant- generals, one of whom had 
| bong two legions, and = other twenty- five cohorts, 
under him; had eaſily diſperſed a numerous 
mee _ aſſembled i in r out ge the re- 
: «'? mains 


* The ftuation of this eig food i is le puech d Uftelou, 
is uncertain, Several think on the confines f Querci and 
that the mountain on which it Limon, near Martel. 
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mains of the grand rebellion; under the oom- 4. R. 70n. 
mand of Dumnacus of Anjou, and Drapes 3 
Senonois. Dumnacus retired to an extremity of 
Gaul: Drapes joined Luterius, Prince, or at leaſt 
one of the principal Lords, of Querci; who 
was an irreconcileable enemy to the Romans, 
and had by order of Vercingetorix attempted to 
invade the Roman province; and who after- 
wards, being ſhut up in Aleſia, and having by 
ſome means eſcaped from thence, had conti- 
nued ever ſince in arms, and could not bring 
himſelf to ſubmit to the conqueror. As they 
found they were not ſtrong enough to keep the 
field in preſence of Caninius, who was in per- 
ſuit of Drapes; they threw themſelves into | 
ellodunum, a ſtrong town, ſurrounded by — 
rocks, that made it difficult of acceſs to troops, 
even when they had no oppoſers. Caninius not- 
withſtanding encamped before the ops and pre- 
pared: to beſiege it. 
The ſiege of Aleſia had wagte Loterius in 
' what manner the Romans could inveſt and block- 
ade towns. He therefore knew, and repre- 
ſented, the neceſſity of providing Uxellodunum 
with all neceſſaries, before the enemy had com- 
pleated their formidable lines. And accordingly 
che went out of the town with Drapes at the head 
of the greateſt part of their forces, to fetch a great 
convoy. But, on their return, Caninius fell on 
them, plundered the convoy, and defeated the 
eſcorte. Drapes was took priſoner, and Luterius 
eſcaped with difficulty. The garriſon left in Uxel- 
lodunum did not exceed two thouſand: but the 
inhabitants were brave. So that, though Cani- 
nius had began a line of contravallation, and was 
joined by 17 025 * Wend not uryender 
ee ab ! 2 a 
Cæ far, 


FFC 
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A R279. Cæſar, informed .of the ſtate of affairs, 
2 5 thought his preſence w-as neceſſary at this ſiege 5 


20 it in 8% and went; to i in haſte with his cavalry, order- 
perſon, ing two legions:to follow him. He came there 
bees in full reſolution to-make an example of the Ux- 

_ellodunians; z deft, if their reſiſtance went unpu- 
at — — niſhed, the other places that were advantage 


| #im. ouſly ſituated ſhould be tempted to imitate 


them; which was more likely to happen, as all 

the Gauls knew that he had hut one campaign 
more to. ſtay in his province, ſo that they had 
only to hold out another year, int order o ſine 
themſelves from all future fears. 

The town bad eee bade inne for theſe 

who were in it: therefore to: ſtarve them into 

compliance would have been a work of time. 
Cæſar reſolved to cut off the: water of the be- 
ſieged. They were ſupplied, partly by a river, 
vhich almoſt ſurrounded the mountain on which 
the city ſtood ; and partly by a plentiful ſpring 
at the foot of their walls. Cæſar hegan by hin- 

dering them from watering at the river. poſting 
archers and ſlingers, and even — M{Sar gall 
all who appeared on the other ſide. 

The fountain remained, which was 9 
way up the mountain, and ; commanded by the 
town. Every body in the Raman camp wiſned 

to deprive them of it; but Cæſar was: rat only 
perſon knew how to effect it. He raiſedb a ter- 
raſs ſixty; feet high, on whicht be erected a tower 
of ten ſtories; and, at the ſame; time, ordered 
à mine to be dug to the very fource of the ſpring. 

The terraſs was firſt finiſhed, and as the tower 

that was on it, and the batteries thereon, com- 
manded the fountain, the beſieged were much 
incommoded, as they could not water without 
great danger z fo that not t only the beaſts, but 
many 
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many men, periſhed with thir ſt. They there- 4 R. 8 
fore reſolved to make an extraordinary effort to N 


ruin this work of the beſiegers. 

They fill caſks with tallow, pitch, and chi ps 
and, having fired them, roll them towards the 
work, At the fame time, to hinder the befieg- 
ers from extinguiſhing the fire, they make a vi- 

gorous ſally. They had the advantage of the 
ground: ſo that the Romans had enough to do, 
being forced to fight and protect their work at 
once. Cæſar upon this makes a falſe attack, as 
if he intended to ſcale the walls. This obliged 
the beſieged to fetire into the town; and the 
Romans extinguiſhed eaſily the fire, which had 
done but ſmall damage to their work. 

The belieged ſtill held out. But the Romans 


having at laſt undermined the ſpring, and the 


fountain conſequently having diſappeared on a 
| ſudden z deſpair ſeized the Uxellodunians, who 
conſidered that event, not as the effect of human 


induſtry, but of divine power. They loſt their 


| COUrages and-ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

Czſar treated them with uncommon ſeverity, 
which his continuator endeavours to excuſe and 
juſtify, by ſaying, that Cæſar had given ſo ma- 
ny proofs of his indulgence and mildneſs, as to 
be above any apprehenſion of being thought in- 
clined to ctuelty z but that he found there would 
be no end of the wars and rebellions of the Gauls, 


if his uſual clemency did not on this occaſion | 


give place to ſeverity. He cut off the hands of 
all who had bore arms in Uxellodunum ; leav- 
ing them alive, that they might be ſtanding ex- 
amples of his rigour, and ſerve to intimidate 
others. Drapes, frighted probably by this con- 
duct, ſtarved himſelf to death in priſon. Some 

time after Luterius, who had wandered about, 
Vol. XIII. 1 NS not 
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A. R. er not daring to ſtay long in any place, but es 
| 5": quently changing his aſylum, was delivered up 
to Cæſar by Epaſnactus, an Arvernian. Surus, 
an AÆduan, and the only one of that nation who 
had continued until then in arms, was made 
priſoner too about the ſame time in an engage 
ment of cavalry, in the country of the Treviri, 3 
with Labienus, who was victorious. S 
Comins, Of all the Chiefs in the laſt rebellion, Comias | 
by an ex- alone remained untaken. Yet the Atrebates had 
Oe = deferted him, and ſubmitted to the conqueror, 
222 He had with him only a ſmalf body of cavalry, 
Voluſenus compoſed of ſuch as had a perſonal attachment ro 
who pur- him, with which he made incurſions ; ; and often 
fued bim. carried off the convoys that were going to the 
Roman winter-quarters. Anthony commanded 
in thoſe parts; and doubtleſs, thinking it be- 
neath him to purſue a fugitive, ſent after him 
that ſame Voluſenus, who, having been commif- 
ſioned to kill him, had not been able to do more 
than to get him wounded by a Centurion. Volu- 
ſenus, incited by hatred and rage at having once 
miſſed his blow, ſet about the purſuit with great 
diligence, However, * he ſuffered himfelf to 
be deceived by the Atrebatian by an extraordi- 
nary ſtratagem, which is not altogether unplea- 
fant, Comius had ſome barks with him, which 
were to tranſport him to Great-Britain, if he was 
cloſely preſſed. He found himſelf obliged ro 
uſe this recourſe at a time when the wind was fa- 
vourable, but the water 0 low as to leave his 
veſſels 


According to Frontinus, fad nothing in his „ 5 
author of this ſad, it was tariet Fr ſhews that he ever. 
Ceſar himſelf that was thus . went in purſuit of that Gaul. 
impoſed on by Comins. But, For theſe reaſons [ hive re- 
befide thut it ſeems improba- formed the relation of Fronti- 
ble, that Cz/ar ſhould be de- aus, by ſubſtituting Voluſenus 
cerved by ſuch an artifice; ] in the room of Cæſar. 
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veſſels on dry ground. He was undone, if his 4 78. 
enemy came near the ſhore: Comius to prevent 
it unfurled his ſails ; and, as the wind filled 
e dh the Gaul was already at ſea, and turned 

ack. | | 
| There were ſeveral engagements between them. He wounds 

And in one of the laft, as Comius fled, the Ro- s olnſenus 
man heated by the purſuit ran upon him but ill- "ama 
accompanied. Coinius perceiving it; and, turn- and after. 
ing ſhort upon him, drove his lance through Vo- 92745 
loſenus's thigh. Hie could not diſpatch him e. 
and his troop was even difordered by the Roman” 
horſemen, who te- aſſembled about their Com- 
mander. The Atrebatian got off, leaving his 
enemy in ſuch a condition that his life was almoſt 
deſpaired of. After this fight, whether he was 
fatisfied with the revenge he had took, or was 
apprehenſive that he muſt at laſt be ruined, as 
he continually Toft ſome of his men, he ſent a 
deputation to Anthony; offering to ſubmit to 
whatever ſhould be impoſed on him, and to re- 
tire wherever he ſhould be ordered: he only 
begged that fo much regard might be thewn to 
his juſt fears, as not to have it inſiſted on that 
he ſhould appear before any Roman. Anthony, 
who was naturally humane and generous, excuſed 
him, took hoſtages, and granted him peace. 

This happened in the beginning of the winter, 

_ Cafar, after taking Uxellodunum, ſpent the Gaul ed. 
temainder of the campaign in viſiting Aquitaine, 27) pact 
where he had never been before in perſon. AlF 
the people of that country received his laws, and 
gave hoſtages. Having thus perfected the pa- 
cification of Gaul, he went to Narbonne; ſent 
all his legions into winter-quarters, preſided at 
the Aſſemblies of the Roman province, and re- 

725 Ni  0_ 
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A R. 707-warded thoſe cities who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
r. er or ſelves by their zeal and fidelity at the time of the 
general revolt; he then went among the Belgæ 
do paſs the winter at Nemotocenna. In going 
there he was informed of Comius's ſubmiſſion, ' ' 


— 70. L. Eullius Paulus. 
C. 50, | "Ss 
| P. CLavpivs MarceLLvus. 


car. The ninth and laſt year that Cæſar ſpent in 
employ the Gaul was quite pacific. He had two reaſons for 
"ou continuing quiet, He found himſelf obliged to 
of ;; Im. fix his chief attention on Rome, where the negotia- 
mand in tions for and againſt him were carried on with 
— the utmoſt warmth. Beſides, he had propoſed, 
cok from the cloſe of the laſt campaign, to aim at 
oa; pacifying the Gauls, and calming by gentleneſs 
mildugſi. that violent fermentation, which fear rather in- 
creaſes than quiets. He had a mind to accuſ- 
tom them to live peaceably under the govern- 
ment of the Romans, the force of whoſe arms 

he hac ee ben ee. 
He ſtudied, therefore, not only to avoid what- 
ever might rekindle a fire ſcarce extinct, but alſo to 
_ ſuppreſs all animoſities by exciting ſentiments of 
affection and attachment; treating the nations 
with reſpect, beſtowing rewards on their Chiefs, 
impoſing no new burthens : ſo that Gaul, wea- 
ried and exhauſted by long unſucceſsful wars, 
willingly embraced the eaſe and quiet that ſhe 
found attendant on her ſubmiſſion. He inliſted, 
however, on the payment of an annual tribute: 
but the ſum was very moderate: and forty * 
millions of ſefterces may be rather conſidered as 
One million three hundred and twelve thouſand froe hun- 

ared pound; fterling. * 7 | 
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an homage paid by Gaul to the ſuperiority of 
| Rome, than as a burthenſome tax. 

As ſoon as the weather permitted, he made a 
journey into Ciſalpine Gaul; to keep alive and 
augment the zeal, that the municipal towns and 
colonies of thoſe cantons had always expreſſed 
for him; as they influenced conſiderably the 
affairs at Rome. For his intention was, if 
he found no difficulty, to ſollicit for the Conſul- 

ſhip the following year (the ſeven hundred and 
third from the foundation of the city) ſo as to 
officiate in ſeven hundred and four. He was 
received every where with incredible honours. 
The gates of the cities were adorned with trium- 
phant arches, the ways ſtrewed with flowers; 
nothing was ſpared to decorate all the places he 
was to paſs through. The people met him in 
crowds 3; the rich diſplayed their magnificence, | 
= r ſhewed their affection and zeal. They 

e ſacrifices ; they feaſted in the public places 
ad — Nothing could come nearer to 
the pomp of a triumph; and Ciſalpine Gaul 
ſeemed to anticipate that which Rome could not 
avoid decreeing him. 

Cæſar, after making a tour through the coun- 
try, returned expeditiouſly to his winter- quar- 
ters, and aſſembled his army in the country of 
the Treviri. He employed the campaign in 


eee 


viſiting the various Gauliſn nations; regulating 


his marches by the wants of his troops, whom 
he did not ſuffer to remain too long in a place, 
that he might keep them in a motion, both 
healthy to their bodies, and proper to prevent 
the bad conſequences of a total idleneſs. 
When winter came on, he ſent them into 
quarters ; 3 part among the Belgæ, part among 
11 — Theſe two nations were the moſt 
wy” | likely 


/ 
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A. . likely to lead the others; the Belgæ on accgunt 
Ak. of their valour, and the dul on account. of the 
authority and credit they enjoyed. Cæſar there- 
fore reckoned that in keeping them quiet he i ne 
ſured _—_ eee of all _ 17 9 


SECT. III. 


The Parthians invade Hria, and are l by 
Caſſus. Bibulus, Proconſul of Syria, does n0- 
\ thing conſiderable againſt the Parthians. Con- 
Pancy of Bibulus on be death of bis ſous. Ci. 
cero, Proconſul Cilicia. Regſons that deter 
mined bim io accept that employment. . His mi- 
litary exploits. He is proclaimed Imperator. 
That title does not make him vain, He 1 
aud obtains, the honour of ſupplications + dr 
gainſt Cato's opinion, whoſe favour be had in 
vain ſollicited. Cicero's juſtice, milaneſs, and 
diſintereſtedneſi, in the exerciſe of bis office, 
Moderation and wiſdom of his conduct, with, re- 
' gard 'to bis predeceſſor. He refalutely refuſes 
an unjuſt requeſt of Brutus. He reſcues from 
great danger Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, 
He impatientiy defires the end of his employment. 

| II inſtance of bis diſintereſtedneſs and reſolution. 
He ſets out on bis journey, and receives the news 

e Hortenfjus's death. Triumpb of Lientulus 
Hpintber. Appius accuſed by Dolabella, and 
atquitted.. + + He is created. Cenſor with -Pifo; 
He makes bimſelf ridiculous by a 2 nes 
ill-agreed with the reſt of: bis condue. 
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EF OR E I enter into the particulars of 
the violent gonteſts, which at laſt brougbt 


/ 11 * 
L 


1 


en the civil var between Cæſar and Pompey 
a ſhall 


MoT1oNns of the PARTH1ANS: 


I ſhall introduce here ſome facts that are inde- 
pendent of them. 

The Parthians, after 8 defeat and death of The Par- 
Craſſus, were at firſt ſatisfied with retaking all thians in- 


that General had took from them in Meſopo- 
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vade Syria, 
PO- and are 


tamia, But the next year they paſſed the Ru- repuled 
Pphrates in their turn, and entered Syria, but by Caſſius. . 


with no great army, as they expected to have 


found that province unprovided and defenceleſs. 
In this they were miſtaken; for Caſſius, who 
had eſcaped the genera] calamity, as I have re- 


lated, having got about him the remains of 


Craſſus's unfortunate hoſt, formed them into a 
corps, with which he eaſily repulſed troops fitter 
for making incurſions and plundering, than 
fighting. This bad ſucceſs informed the Parthi- 
ans, that it was not ſo eaſy to over · run Syria as 
they imagined ; yet their loſs was not ſo conſi- 


10, 1 40. 


R 700. 


derable as to damp their hopes. They returned A. R.7or. 


therefore the ſubſequent year in greater numbers, 


having at their head Pacorus, ſon of their Kin 


Orodes; and Oſaces, an experienced General, 


| who had been joined with the young Prince as a 


counſellor and moderator. They flattered them- 


ſelves with ſucceeding the eaſier, as they thought 
they were ſure of the affections of the people; 
who, having little reaſon to be pleaſed with their 


new Governors, they ſuppoſed would be inclined 


to throw themſelves into the arms of a neigh- 


bouring nation, with whom they had long Bad 


a commercial intercourſe. 


The news of the irruption of the Parthians in- Cæl ad 
to Syria very much alarmed the people at Cie 1. 8. 


Rome. Some immediately talked of ſending 
Pompey or Cæſar againſt thoſe terrible enemies. 
"Others were for having. the Conſuls ſet out in 

N 4 1 all 


ep. 10. 
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all haſte. But Caſſius's reſolution 8 prudence 
diſſipated theſe terrors, _ | 
The Parthians had puſhed: on to Antioch, | 
which they undertook to beſiege. Caſſius, who 
was in the town, making a ſtout defence; as 
they knew nothing of the art of beſieging, they 
deſiſted: and went to another city named Anti- 
gonia *. Caſſius followed them; and when, 
after a fruitleſs attempt on this town, he found 
they were preparing to march off, he laid an 
ambuſcade for them on their route, into which | 
they fell ; flew many of them ; and among. 
others their General Oſaces. After this loſs, 
Pacorus did not think it ſafe to continue on the 
Roman territories. Thus Caſſius, Who was then 
very young, and had exerciſed no other office 
than the Quezſtorſhip, had the glory of ot 
ing Syria from the Parthian invaſion. JE to 


. 


ry go L. Amit1vs PavLvs. 
Bibulus, C. CLaupivs M ARCELLUS, 
Procon ſul 
of Syria, During theſe tranſactions, Bibulus 3 
— A who had been lately appointed Governor of that 
again the Province. Bibulus was no warrior; and, during 


Parthians. the year of his adminiſtration, the Parthians 


J 6. ad , having returned to the charge, this Proconſul of 


Att. ep. 8 
e | 0G 


Civ „ £7 l 
. „ T ſpeak after Dis Ne- ep. 16. & ad Art 5. 200 


wertheleſs Strabo, I. 16. an 


Diodorus Siculus, J. 20. ſay, 
that the city of Antigonia in 


Syria, founded by Antigonus, 


ubfefted but a very ſmall time, 
—_— de firoyed by Seleucus. 
What increaſes my ſuſpicions 
againſt the . 75 1 
is that Cicero, 


Ca e "as Fa. 


makes no mention of Anti gonia: ; 
and his expreſſion inclines me to 
think that it was before An- 
a that the battle was 
ou & 21 which Qſaces was 


that it . 


hd ade that Caſſius 


beat the Parthians ; but that 
there ere two engagements, 
the * of which was the! * 
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_ (if we may believe Cicero) never ſet his LEN 
foot out of the gates of Antioch, ſo long as "7" _ 
enemy kept the field. A paſſage i in Cæſar in. 
forms us, that he even ſuffered himſelf to be be- 

ſieged by them, Dio reports, that he found the _ 
Parthians employment at home, by fomenting 

the rebellion of a Satrap againſt their Kin 

Orodes. We have but flender accounts of theſe 
affairs. But I think it is clear enough, that, 
during the Proconſulſhip of Bibulus, nothing 
extraordinary paſſed in Syria between the Ro- 


mans and Parthians. 


All that hiſtory has entſtinittes to us capable c, Cue 25 | 

| of doing honour to Bibulus, during theſe times,“ A 50 x 

is the example he gave of conſtancy, and reſpect 44 f 

for the laws, in the moſt afflicting circumſtances #is fone. 

for a father. His two ſons, youths of great | Val. Mar. 
expectation, having been killed at Alexandria gen Con- 

by ſome Roman deſerters, who had continued fol. ad | 

in that country from the time of Gabinius's ex- Marc. 

pedition ; ſo ſad a piece of news did not inter-. 14. 

rupt his public functions above one day; and 

Cleopatra, who jointly with her brother reign- | 

ed then in Egypt, having ſent the mur- 

therers to him for puniſhment 3 Bibulus, in- 

ſtead of ſatiating his revenge with the blood of 

| theſe wretches, ordered them to be carried to 

Rome; ſaying, it belonged to the Senate, and 

not to him, to enquire into, and puniſh, their 

crime. | 
At the ſame time that Bibulus was made Go: Cicers, 

vernor of Syria, the Proconſul of Cilicia, which CO 

comprehended a conſiderable part of Aſia Minor 1 

with the iſland of Cyprus, fell to Cicero. This har deter- 

was in conſequence of the Senatus conſultum mined him 

paſſed in Pompey's third Conſulſhip, which or- NT 
dered that the Conſuls and Prætors * ployment. 

| ave 
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SEE have any Government conferred on them -until 
five years after they were out of office: which 
made it neceſſary. to go back to the oldeſt Con- 
ſular perſons, who * never yet ny: Govern- 

_ ' - OB 

Cic. ad Cicero had always. ſhunned theſe employ 

- es Fg He fays that he would not have accept- 

Att. s, this, if he could poſſibly have avoided it. 

4 6. It is very probable that the new way of think- 
ing he had fell into, ſince his baniſhment, con- 
tributed to this determination. He though: he 
ought to endeavour to aggrandize himſelf, as 
much as his enemies had endeavoured to humble 
him. It is for this reaſon he deſired to he named 
Augur; and he was actually appointed ſuch in 
the room of Craſſus's fon who fell in the Par- 
thian war. In conſequence of theſe principles 
he was probably well pleaſed to have a province, 
which gave an opportunity of meriting a tri- 

umph. In fact, he was very fond of all mili- 
tary honours, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, and Por- 
ticularly of that which crowned the reſt. x 

His mili- His. conduct in war was not deſpicable ; and 

tary ex- many men, that had much greater experience in 

* He military affairs, would not have got ſo much 

claimed honour, True it is, and it is a proof of his wiſ- 

Imperator. dom and judgment, that he took care to ſup- 

ply his oun defects by providing able Lieutenant 
generals. Thoſe we are beſt acquainted with 
are, Q. Cicero his brother, who had had oppor- 
tunities of forming himſelf and acquiring {kill by 
making ſeveral campaigns under Cæſar; and 
C. Pontinius, who had triumphed over the 
Allobroges. 
Cicero's army was not- ſtrong. | Blutgrch 
makes it amount to twelve thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand ſix hundred horſe. This number 


4 ; Pro- 
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that he had only the name and appear- 
of two legions. It is true, indeed, that he 
Was joined by ſome auxiliary forces. But Ly- 
cians, Piſidians, and Galatians, had never the 
reputation of good ſoldiers. With this army, 


bowever, on ſome rumours of the Parthians be- 


ing in motion, Cicero very gallantly took the 
field, in order to defend his province. And, 
when the danger was over, he attacked a nation 


of Banditti , who from the mountain Amanus, 


which they were in poſſeſſion of, made inroads 


into the open country. He took ſeveral. places 
from them; and particularly Pindeniſſus, 
h which coſt him a ſiege of eee ave oo. 


for this ſucceſs he hn aaron 
his army. 


This was . title, as I hoe Kan That nth 


times obſerved. - But what, in my opinion, © 


conferred on Cicero more true and ſolid glory, 4; 


was his not ſuffering himſelf to be dazzled by 
its ſplendor, and his ſpeaking of it with indif- 


ference as a trifle. I love to hear him jeſt with 


his friends on his Generalſhip. K encamped, 


4e ſays he to Atticus, near the city of Iſſus, in 


the very place where Alexander formerly en- 
camped 3 who truly was a better General 
“than either you or me.” To Czlius he 
writes, + © I have an army tolerably well 
1 provided with wxilrics; ; a Wh, name too 


C2 gives | 


bly. was not complete, ſinee Cicero / com- 4- this 


* Cale 9 elt wy 


quz contra Darcium habue- 


rat apud Iſſum Alexander, 
Imperator haud paulo melior 
quam aut tu, aut _” Cie. 


ad Att. 20. 


F Ad Amanum exercitum 


dpzi, ſatjs probe arnatum 


quyilils, E quadam auRori- 


tate, apud eos qui me non 
norunt, nomia ĩs noſtri. Mul- 


tum eſt. enim in his locis, 


Hiceine + e ille gui urblem, 


guem Senatus'? ener cetera. 
Cic. en 2. 10. 
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be «© gives it ſome credit with thoſe who don't 
ee know me. For I am much admired here: 
* and they ſay to one another, Is this the man. 
„ who ſaved Rome; is this he, whom the Sa- 
<« nate regards as the Saviour of his country?“ 
This ſurely is not the language of one who con- 
founds himſelf with his place; and who, be- 
cauſe he is appointed General, thinks he there- 
fore poſſeſſes the requiſite calents. f 
He de- He did not, however, as I have already ob. 
. _ and ſerved, neglect the honours uſually conferred on 
*. Loy thoſe who ſucceeded in war: and it muſt be al- 


of /upplica-lowed that many obtained them for exploits of 


He demand- 


tions; 4. no greater importance than his. 
2 we ed, that ſolemn thankſgivings to the Gods 
8 2 %% m might be ordered, on account of the advantages 


Favour be he had gained over the enemies of the Repub- 


kad in vain lic: and as he 


fell cated. 


noribus. 
cauſa conſiderabis, reperies 


feared his oppo 


well knew Cato's ſeverity, and 
ſition; he wrote him a very long 


and preſling letter, in which he endeavou- 
red to gain his fayour. After having given 
him a very circumſtantial account of his ex- 
ploits, he adds a conſideration ſeemingly ca- 


pable of making an impreſſion on Cato. 
„ think I have obſerved, 


* «] 


ſays he, (for you 


«+ know how attentively I always hear you) that, 
* When the granting, or ven Wann to 


od Equidem etiam mihi il- 
lud animum advertiſſe videor, 


© ({eis enim quam attente te 


audire ſoleam) te non tam 


res geſtas, quam mores, 3 
ſtituta, atque vitam, Impera- 
torum ſpectare ſolere, in ha- 


is ho- 
ſi in mea 


bendis aut non 


me, exercitu imbecillo. con- 


tra metum max imi belli fir- 


„ Gene- 


| miſimum 9 habuiſſe 


æquitatem & continentiam. 
His ego ſubſidiis ea ſum con- 
os quæ nullis legionibus 
qui potuiſſem; ut ex 

mis ſociis amiciſſimos, 

6 — — firmiſhmos 
— 3 animoſque nova- 
rum rerum exſpectatione ſuſ- 
penſos ad veteris imperii be- 
nevolentiam traducerem. Cie. 


ad Fam. 15. 4. 


Kurs, Cr Aupfius, Confuls. 

«© Generals is in debate; you do not merely 4 
« weigh their military actions, but alſo their 
* manners, conduct, and integrity, Now, if 
L you follow this rule with reſpect to me, you 
„ will perceive, that, having but a weak army, 
4 placed my greateſt confidence in juſtice, 

« and temperance, during the danger of a for- 
% midable war. By theſe I have acquired 
« what no army could have acquired. I have 
<<. recovered the affections of thoſe people, who 
« were alienated from us; from unfaithful, I 
„have made them faithful, allies z and, 

L whereas they were before deſirous of a change 
of government, I have revived in them the 
« ſentiments of love and attachment to our 
« Empire.” 

This ſtudied, infinuating, Saile had no 
effect on the inflexible auf terity of Cato; who 
did not think that Cicero's exploits were deſerv- 
ing of the honour he demanded. To make in 
ſome ſort amends, he extolled the wiſdom, the 
juſtice, and mild government. of the Proconſul 
of Cilicia. Cicero * politely tells him, that he 

was overjoyed at being praiſed, by one who 
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deſerved all praiſe. But at the bottom he was Cic. a 
much diſſatisfied, as appears by one of his let-Att. 7. 2. 


ters to Atticus, with Cato's behaviour, who 
did what he was not deſired to do, and reſuſed 
to do what he was deſired. The reſt of the Se- 
nators were not ſo ſtrict; ſo that it was ordered 


by the majority, that thanks ſhould be returned 


the Gods for the ſucceſs of the Roman arms un- 
der the Command of Cicero: : —_—_ en of 
a future triumph H 


We 


»Lxtus ſam laudari me abs te laudato viro. Ep 6. 


A. R. 702. 
Ant. E. 30 


tereftedues 
in the exer- 
ciſe of his 
Mee. 


Artis, Ciavdrus, Confuls. 
We have ſeen that Cicero boaſted of thecwitt 


5 dom of his adminiſtration; and that Cato pub- 
lickly ande it. This deſerves our 


% examination. Cicero acquired ſome reputation, 


as a General 3 but, as a Magiſtrate, he deſerves 
the . r encomium: and his Proconſulſhip, 
viewed in that light, is one of the * pan of | 
his life. 

He did not think it enough, not to follow 
the bad example then almoſt univerſal among 
the Romans, and to abſtain from plundering his 

ovince. Far from endeavouring to enrich 


himſelf by injuſtice, he was fo perfectly diſin- 


tereſted as not to take the advantage of the pri- 
vileges eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and allowed him 
by the laws themſelves. He would not permit 


the cities, or private perſons, to put themſelves 


to the leaſt expence on his account; or for the 
Officers who accompanied, and ſerved under, 
him. Oaly one of his Lieutenant-generals tranf- 
greſſed this rule, without however exceeding the 
bounds prefcribed by law, and Cicero reſented 


it. All the others thought ic glorious to imitate 


the diſintereſtedneſs of the Proconſul; and it 
was little leſs than a miracle, that excited at 
once the love and admiration of the nations, to 


| ſee a Governor of. a province go from place to 


place with his whole retinue, without being a 
burthen or expence to any one. On the con- 

trary, he uſed to entertain the principal inhabt- 
rants of the cities; and his table, mougy not 
fumptuous, was decent. 

There was à farnine in Afia when be croſſed 
it, on account of a very bad ſeaſon. This miſ- 
fortune of the province turned to the glory of 
our Proconſul; who, without rigorous enqut- 
ries, without even uſing his auchority, merely 

by 


| Aibiirbs, CI Abbrus Confils: 


by his exhortations and obliging behaviour, 4. R. hen 


who bad locked up their corn, to open their 
granaries and relieve the people. 
In the adminiſtration © Juftice, Cicero was 2 
model of perfection, for equity, clemency, and 
eaſineſs of acceſs. He preſided at the Aſſem- 
blies in all the chief cities of his province; dur- 
ing which time, every body was admitted to 
his preſence. There was even no need of being 
introduced. He walked in his houſe early in 
the morning, and gave audience to all who 
had any bufinefs with him, as they came. 
He diſcovered that the Magiftrates had often 
oppreffed their towns. He ſent for all thoſe” 
of the laſt ten years; and, on their confeffing 
their rapines, he did not ftigmatize them by 
formal judgments, but perſuaded them to re- 
fund voluntarily what they had unjuſtly ſeized. 
Every body is aware how difficult it is to 
reconcile the interefts of the people and the tax- 
farmers. Yet Cicero found the means to do it. 
He took ſuch a well-judged medium, that the 
Publicans were paid even what had been many 
years owing to them, without oppreſſing or dif- 
obliging the province. By theſe means he made. 
Himſelf be equally beloved, by thofe who levied 


the taxes, and by thoſe who paid them. 


His equity and goodneſs appeared alſo in this; 
that inſtead of taking upon himſelf the judg- 
ment of all things, he permitted the Greeks, in 
the diſputes that aroſe among themſelves, to 

have the ſatisfaction of being tried by their coun- 
trymen, and by their own laws. And, in thoſe 
things he judged himſelf, he ſhewed ſuch cle- 
mency, that we are aſſured, that, during the 
whole ycar of his adminiſtration he had no 

body 


prevailed on both the Greeks and Romans, "Be 
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body whipped, gave no harſh language to an 
one, and impoſed; no ignominious pupiſhment. 17 
I do not know whether it is poſlible.to add 


any thing to a conduct ſo perfect in all reſpects. 
Peace and order were ſo well-eſtabliſhed in his 
province; that he ventures to affirm, that no 
private houſe could be better regulated or diſci- 
plined. Force and fraud were baniſhed out of 
it; which gave him an opportunity of jeſting 


very agreeably with Czlius. 


For that young 


Orator, who was then Adilis Curulis, and in 
that quality was to exhibit the public games, 
being deſirous of entertaining the people with 


battles of Panthers; and having requeſted of 


Cicero a number of thoſe animals; the Procon- 
ſul anſwers him thus: I have given orders 


„to get the panthers. 


But there are but few 


« of them; and thoſe we have complain much; 
<« they ſay that they are the only things in my 
% Province for whom ſnares and ambuſhes are 
laid. Therefore they have come to a reſo- 
e Jution to leave the country, and retire into 


« Caria.” 


He triumphs more ſeriouſly in a 1 * to Ar: 
ticus; who had exhorted him, when ſet out, 
to maintain the honour. of letters, philoſophy, 


and his own virtue F. 


De patitheris,—agitur 


mandato meodiligenter. Sed 


mira paucitas eſt: & eas quæ 


poteſt elegantius. 


ſunt valde aiunt queri, quod 


nihil cuiquam infidiarum in 
mea Provincia, niſi ſibi, fiat. 


Itaque conſtituiſſe dicuntur 
in Cariam ex noſtra provincia 


decedere. Cic. ad Fam. 9.11. 


+Morir, fi quidquam fieri 


| 20 hanc continentiam ap- 


ec jam 


66 Tou will be ſatisfied, 


1 « ſays. 


pello, que virtus W 


reſiſtere videtur. Ego in vita 
mea nunquam voluptate tanta 


ſum affectus, quanta afficior 


hac integritate. Nec me tam 


ſama, quæ ſumma eſt, quam 


Quid quæ- 


res ĩpſa delectat. 


ris? Fuit tanti: me ipſe non 

_— nec 5 quid in 
oc genere ere me 

Cic, ad Att. V. 2c. mor 


5 5 


13 Cr.avdavs, Co 


n with my conduct. Nlay I die, .if 4 


"Shs Frghiaes do not go on very well, However, 


will not boaſt of having facrificed my plea- 


<4 dure.,co.,my duty. For I find in faithfully 
Le fulfilling my duty the greateſt pleaſure I 


45 ever yet felt. Nor Nor is it o much glory that 


den delights me, tho that too much deli 
. me, as the e of Virtue = itſelf, By 


%a word; the trouble I am at in 12 employ- 


ment is not loſt. For I did not know my- 


4 Telf before, not of what I was capable.” Such 


was the candour with which Cicero opened his 


heart to his friend; and triumphed in a ſpecies 
of glory that was wile, humane, ſweet, Al 


doubtleſs preferable. to that acquired by Czar, an 


the conqueſt of all Gaul lie 

le ſpoke what he thought, when he declared 
to Atticus, that virtue ſeemed to him to be her 
owyn reward. For he refuſed all vain- glorious 


acknowledgements ; ſtatues, temples, triumphal 


cars. The cities, who enjoyed thro* him ſuch 
happineſs, and, tranquillity, were forced to be 


content with only making decrees in his honour, 


He forbad SHA thing that might ſhock his 


modeſty, and be expenſive to them. | 
This * oh Cicero charmed the KARA Madera- 


10 much the | more, as his, predeceſſor had be- 
haved very differently. He was Appius, brother ;; g 
to Clodius Cicero!s enemy, who was Conſul in with re. 
fix hundred and ninety- eight; and after the ex- Cr io bi 
| þ of his Conlulſhip] had replaced in Cilicia 


tulus Spinther, principal 7 with Milo 
and Pompey of Cicero s recall. Appius, tho” 
not ſo wicked as his brother, becauſe leſs auda- 


cious, reſpected no more than he the laws of 
_honour and honeſty. He made his province 
_— and Cicero makes a  frightful pi tare 


Vor. XII. O of 


predeceſſor. 
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of the condition he found it in. T hear f 


« nothing, ſays he to Atticus, but capitations, 


c too heavy to be borne; of revenues of cities 
«<< mortgaged and alienated; I meet every Where 


„ with tears and lamentations; with mon- 
«© ſtrous proceedings befitting a brute more than 


« man. The people are ſo oppreſſed that 
« they are weary of their lives.“ Thoſe who 
were in authority under Appius had followed 


his example, as it always happens. The Go- - 


vernor and his Subalterns had in concert ex- 
hauſted and diſtreſſed the province, by all forts 
of extortions and rapines, outrages and violences. 
Cicero, in doing theſe unhappy people ſervice, 
was obliged to act with caution as to Appius. 
He was a reconciled enemy; and conſequently 
there was reaſon to fear, that, if any deference 
he might juſtly pretend to was omitted, the re- 
conciliation would on Cicero's fide be thought 
inſincere. Beſides, he had a daughter married 


to Pompey's eldeſt fon; and another married 
to Brutus; affinities: which Cicero equally loved 


and reſpected. Theſe reaſons did not prevent 


his eaſing the ſubjects of the Empire, who had 
been ill uſed by his predeceſſor: but he avoided 


all unneceſſary affronts. He omitted nothing 
that the good of the people and his own glory 


required; and on the other hand he behaved 
to Appius with all poſſible decency and polite- 


. neſs. 


He could not however prevent. ſome com- 


plaints : and, at firſt ſetting out, Appius took 


it very ill that Cicero, when he entered into 

the province, did not come to meet him. As 

he was proud of his family, he even expreſſed 

| 5 

* Monſtra quzdam, non hominis, ſed ſeræ neſcio cujus 
Mrmanis. Cic. ad Att. V. 16. DO 
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himſelf on this occaſion in terms offenſive 4. . 
enough. How, ſaid he, Appius went to 

meet Lentulus; (hat is, the Eentulus Spin- 
ther we juſt now mentioned, a man of great 
fuamily;) Lentulus went to meet Appius; 
and Cicero has not ſhewn that reſpe& to 
r 8 
We muſt ſee what Cicero ſays to this reproach. 
He begins by juſtify ing himſelf as to the fact; 
and proves that he had acted according to rule; 
and that it was not his fault, if that which he 
knew was his predeceſſor's due was omitted. But 
to the haughty, contemptuous, ſpeech of Appius 
he oppoſes a proper and noble ſpirit. What, 
ſays he, #3 ou mind theſe trifles? you, who 
are a man * great prudence, of uncommon 
learning, and of conſummate knowledge of 
the world; to which I may add, and of 
great politeneſs; which the moſt auſtere : 
„ philoſophers account a virtue! Do you ima- 
« gine that I have more regard for the names 
of Appius or Lentulus, than for the glory 
of Virtue? Even before I had attained what 
« 1s reckoned the height of human grandeur, I 
% was never dazzled: by your great names; I 
e J)) oor oO 


| + ®; Quzſo etjamne tu has 


ineptias? homo (mea ſen- 
tentia) . ſumma  pradentia, 
multa etiam dodrina, plu- 
Timo rerum uſu, addourbani- 


tate, quæ eſt virtus, ut Stoici 


rectiſſime putant ! Ullam Ap- 
Pietatem aut Lentulitatem va- 

apud me plus, quam or- 
namenta Virtutis, exiſtimas ! 


Quum ea conſecutus nondum 


eram, que ſunt. hominum 


opinionibus ampliſſima, ta- 
I had rather read reliquum 
may be thought preferable. 


men iſta veſtra nomina nun- 
quam ſum admiratus: viras 


eſſe, qui ea vobis reliquiſſent, 
magnos arbitrabar. Poſtea 
vero quam ita & cepi & geſſi 


maxima imperia, ut mihi ni- 


hil neque ad gloriam, neque 


ad honorem acquirendum * 


putarem; ſuperiorem quidem 


nunquam, ſed parem vobis 
— f 


ravi eſſe 
ad Fam. III. 7. 


. 


actum. Cic. 


or reljqui : «ag requiieadum | 
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A. By cer. « only thought that thoſe from whom you in- 
© So. ee herited them were great men. But now that 
I have obtained and exercifed the firſt offices 
* of the Commonwealth, in a manner that has 
e left me —＋ to with either as to fortune or 
reputation; if I think not myſelf ſuperior 
« to you or Lentulus, I muſt own I fatter. my- 
« ſelf that T am your equal.” 
Appius renewed his complaints with more 
bitterneſs, when he found that Cicero reformed 
his abuſes, and cancelled many of his ordinances. 
Cicero paid no more regard to them than they 
deſerved. He compares Appius“ language to 
that of a phyſician, Who, When his patient has 
ot into other hands, is angry at the alteration 
Sf the preſcriptions. « He has, fays he, bled 
« the province almoſt to death; and now he is 
« offended at m uſing a mild regimen, in or- 
c der to reſtore ! to its priſtine vigour. Thus 
Cicero expreſſed himſelf in a letter to Atticus. 
But as in all public occurrences he was very ten- 
der of his predeceſſor's reputation, and a ways 
made honourable mention of him; Appius, 
tho? touched to the quick, had patience ; and 
the correſpondence 6f friendſhip, or at leaſt 

of civility, between them was not interrupted, 
Herefolute- Cicero's zeal for the peo ns wp committed to his 
4 refuſes care ſuffered another attack from another ſort 

a a, of man, from whom one mould little ex 

—— it, I mean Brutus. I have 1 believe already ob- 
ſerved that the Romans, even the very beſt of 
Ys uſed to make OX, advantage of their 
money, 
Ut fi medicus, quam 4 .— provinciam cu- 
| ægrotus alii medico traditus rarit, ſanguinem miſerit quid- 
fit, iraſci velit ei medieo qui quid potuit detraxefit, miki 
fibi ſucceſſerit, fi, que ipſe tradiderit enectam, mpraraTps- 


in curando conſtituerit, mu- Oo eam a me non libenter 
tet ille ; ſic Appius, quum videt. Cic. ad At. VI. 1. 


Zm1iivs, CLauprus, Conſuls. 
money, and get extravagant intereſt for it. 4, K 702- 


Brutus did as the reſt; and had ſome concerns 


of this ſort with two merchants, Scaptius and. 
Matinius, who had Tent conſiderable ſums to 
the Salaminians in Cyprus. That iſland was, 
as J have ſaid, dependent on Cicero's Govern- 
ment. When therefore he ſet out for his pro- 
vince, Brutus recommended theſe two merchants 
to him, as perſons of his acquaintance; with- 
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out telling him that his intereſt had any con- = 


nexion with, theirs. Cicero had preſently occa- 
| ſion to know that Scaptius was unworthy of his 


protection. For, when he came to Epheſus, he 
was waited on by a deputation from the Salami- 
nians, who implored his juſtice againſt that 
merchant z whoſe avarice and violence was ſuch, 
that he wanted to extort from them enormous 
uſury; and, to force them to it, had obtained 
from Appius ſome troops, with whom he came 
to Salamis, and blocked up their Senate ſo long, 
that five Senators were ſtarved to death. Ci- 


cero immediately ſent orders to thoſe troops to 


quit the iſlane. | Ne 
When he was in the province, Scaptius pre- 
ſented himſelf to him. The Proconſul, not 


forgetting Brutus's recommendation, enquired 
into the affair, and regulated it in a manner 


that ought to have ſatisfied the leaſt tractable 
uſurer. For he ordered intereſt to be paid Scap- 
tius for the principal at the rate of twelve per 
Cent. (that was the rate of intereſt among the 
Romans) and alſo the intereſt of the arrears. 


The Salaminians were ſatisfied ; and even com- 


plimented Cicero, telling him, Rwe ſhall diſ- 
< charge our debts with your money: For we 
* ſhall employ for that purpoſe the ſums we 


<« uſed to preſent your predeceſſors with.“ But 
ms os Wd / 1 11-4. 5-00 
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Scaptius had the inſolence to demand, that in - 
tereſt ſhou'd be allowed him at the rate of forty- 
eight per Cent. Cicero rejected this impudent 


demand; and expected the thanks of Brutus for 


his behaviour in this affair. But on the contrary 
Brutus wrote to him in a haughty, harſh, man- 


ner; he then diſcovered to him that he was 


himſelf concerned in the loan to the Salaminians: 
and he engaged Atticus to deſire Cicero to give 
Scaptius fifty horſemen, that he might go and 
compel his — to pay him on his own terms. 
Nothing can be finer than Cicero's anſwer to 
his friend on this ſubject ®. + What, ſays he, 
Atticus, you who are the panegyriſt of the in- 
ce tcgrity and delicacy of my conduct, have you 
dared to mention ſuch a thing ; and to propoſe 
my giving horſemen to Scaptius to get in his 
debts with ? You ſometimes write, that you 
are forry you are not here with me. If you 
was with me, and I ſhould be inclined to 
do ſuch a thing, would you ſuffer it? Taſk 
but for fiſty horſemen, ſay you. And do 
not you remember, that Spartacus had not fa. 
many men with him at firſt > What miſchief 
might not fifty horſemen doin an iſland whoſe 
inhabitants are ſo effeminate ! But what need 
* is there of horſemen at all? The Salamini- 
hos e 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 


taco minus multi primo fue- 


Ain? tandem, Attice, Ic 
runt. Quid tandem iſti mali 


laudator integritatis & ele- 


gantiz noſtræ, auſus es hoc 


«ex ore tuo?” inquit En- 


n'us : ut equites Scaptio ad 
cogendam peeuniam darem, 
me rogare? An tu, fi mecum 
efſes, qui ſeribis morderi te 


intexdum, quod non fimul 


ſis, paterere me id facere, fi 
vellem ? Non amplius, in- 


quis, quinquaginta Cum Spar- 


in tam tenera inſula non fe- 
eiſſent! — Sed quid jam 
opus equitatu? Solvunt enim 
Salaminii. Niſi forte id vo- 
lumus armis efficere, ut fœnus 
quaternis centeſimis ducant. 
——- Nimis, nimis inquam, 
in iſto Bratum amaſti, dul- 
ciſſime Attice: nos vereor ne 


parum. Cic. ad Att. VI. 2. 
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ans are ready to pay their creditor. Unleſs 4. R. 702. 


we ought to employ force to extort intereſt 
« at forty-eight per Cent. My dear Atticus, 


„ you have in this affair liſtened too much to 
C your friendſhip for Brutus; and not enough 
to that you profeſs for me.” What reſolu- 


tion, and what ſweetneſs! Such a remonſtrance 


admitted of no reply, Nor indeed does it 


Ant. C. 50. 


o 


appear that Atticus any more preſſed his requeſt. 


As to Brutus, it coſt not Cicero much to reſiſt 


his importunities ; they were haughty and harſh, 
and conſequently. more likely to irritate, than 


ſeduce. _ 


_- Every body that came near Cicero partiCcl- He ! 
pated of his goodneſs and juſtice. Ariobarzanes/rom great 


King of Cappadocia, a poor weak Prince, had 
been recommended to his care by the Senate. 


danger 
Ariobar- 


Zanes, 


Cicero came into Cappadocia, at a time when Kia of 
a conſpiracy to dethrone him was on the point C 
of breaking out. Many of his moſt oyal “. 


ſubjects were informed of it; but durſt not 
diſcover it, leſt they ſhould be ruined by the 
power of the conſpirators. When they ſaw 
among them a Roman Proconſul well - affected 


to the King, and well- accompanied by troops, 


their fear vaniſned; and they diſcovered all 
they knew. The ſecret thus divulged, Ario- 
barzanes could eaſily guard againſt the at- 
tempts of his enemies. Cicero encouraged 
thoſe who were in his intereſt to defend him 
zealouſly : and the conſpirators had no hopes 


to gain the Proconſul by preſents, as he even 


would not allow them acceſs to him. Thus, 


by his wiſdom and the authority of his name 
alone, he ſaved the life and crown of the King 


of Cappadocia. 


iron O4 | | A 


He impa- 
tiently de- 

Irres the 

end of his 

employ- 

_ 77 


Af rus, CcAverus; Confuls = 
As Cicero did not make the power of Pros 


"conſul ſerviceable either to ambition, or ava- 


rice; he had not the ſame reaſon, as the ge- 
nerality of Governors of provinces, to defire- its 
continuance, , On the contrary, he dreaded no- 
thing ſo much, as being obliged to keep his 
place longer than a year. This he acquainted: 
all his friends with, when he ſet ont for his Go- 
vernment ; and, in all the letters he wrote them 
from thence, he renewed his inftances, and 
begged them, at all events, to prevent any pro- 
longation. His reaſons for this are expreſſed 
very naturally in ane of his epiſtles to Atticus. 
The very firſt day, ſays he, I ſet foot in my 
province, I was ſufficiently weary of my 
« employment. This is not a theatre to diſ- 
« play my talents on. I adminiſter juſtice at 
„ Laodicea, and A. Plotius at Rome: what a 


„ contraſt! my army is very weak. In 


“ a word, this is not the life I like. I regret. 
« public life, the forum, the capital, my houſe, 
« the converſe of my friends: theſe are what I 
« like,” He did himſelf juftice, His elo- 
quence, his extenſive knowledge, his elevated 
views as to government, his pacific diſpoſition ; 
all theſe things pointed out his proper place to 


| be at the head of the Senate, not of an army; 


his merit was conſpicuous in the ſeat of empire, 
but buried in a province. 2d e Ban. 
His impatience to be eaſed of his burthen in- 
creaſed, as the rime of his deliverance approach. 
ed. Two new motives were added to the old 


ones. He had acquired ſo much glory by his 


wiſe adminiſtration, that he thought he could 


* Denique hxc non deſi- domum, vos deſidero. Cie 
dero; lucem, fo. um, urbem, ad Att, v. 15. | 


EMI ius, an, Cc 


not increaſe i it: and he apprehended that the 4. A R. 702; 
var -with the Parthians would become ſerious, ol 5e. 
3 find him more employment than be de- 

- tir = 

His wiſhes had ur accemplihment... _ 
Cue! was not prolonged; and, though the 
troubles: of the Commonwealth (which were now 

at the criſis of the moſt violent conteſts between 
Pompey and Cæſar) did not afford leiſure 
enough to provide him a ſucceſſor; yet he pre- In has 
pared to depart, mb to his Queſtor yo2. 
the care of the province. 


He maintained to the laſt the —_ of a —- Loft in- 


cxconomy, and perfect. diſintereſtedneſs. For of 
finding, that, out of the allowance made him by — 
che State for the year's expence, he had ſaved à and r/6- 
conſiderable ſum; he would not keep it: but lation. 
ſhared it between his Quæſtor, whom he left in 
his place, and the public treaſury, to which he 
returned 4 a million of ſeſterces. Upon this 
occaſion the generoſity of his partizans failed... 
They expected to have had all that money diſtri- 
buted among them; and complained aloud, when 
tiny found chemſelves diſappointed. „ The 
ractice of virtue, ſays Cicero, on this ſub- 

« ject, is difficult; and when it comes not from 
e the heart, but is only affected, it never fails 
ce to betray: itſelf at laſt. Cicero had no re- 
gard for their complaints. He thought, that, 
after having huſbanded the finances of the Phry 
gians and Cilicians, it would ill- become 9 10 
neglect thoſe of the Roman people. Beſides, 


he had more concern for hi own glory, 
| the 


+/% er thouſand eight FRE and N e ten 
4 ings 
4 * vam non eſt facilis virtus 1 quam vero difficilis ejus | 


diuturna mne! Cic. ad Att, vi. V. IO 
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4 R- oe, the avarice of his Officers. However, he al- 
+ ways behaved well to them, and gave them 
eee.uery mark of conſideration and eſtem. 
H ſer out He left his province ſatisfied with his perſo- 
* nal ſituation; but greatly uneaſy on account of 
"7, the diviſions in the Republic, and of the civil 
ceives the war with it was threatened. In the iſland of 
zews of Rhodes he heard of Hortenſius's death, and was 
Ader extremely affected by it. The ſmall differences, 
that had formerly ſomewhat abated their friend- 
| ſhip, by time were expunged; and in a letter 
Cie. ad to Atticus, before Hortenſius's death, he expreſs- 
Att. 6. 6. Iy ſays, that he had determined to live for: the 
future in the ſtricteſt union with him. Nothing 
can be more patheticthan the grief he expreſſes for 


＋ 


book of illuſtrious Orators, compoſed three 
ears after. But the calamities, which the Re- 
public ſuffered in that interval, in which Cicero 
himſelf had fo large a ſhare, make him envy 
the lot of a man; who, after having enjoyed 
an uninterrupted felicity, died luckily for him- 
felf, though unluckily for his fellow- citizens; 
as he left the world at a time, which, had he 
ſurvived, he might have lamented over his 
Country, but could not have aſſiſted her: and who 
had lived juſt as long as it was poſſible to live in 
Rome with honour and quiet. Cicero arrived 
at Brundiſium in December; that is, a little be- 
ſore the war between Cæſar and Pompey broke 
out. He returned in hopes of a triumph; and 
| probably would have obtained it, had not the 
eie troubles 


Perpetua quadam felici- publicam poſſet, fi viveret, 
tate uſus ille ceſſit & vita ſuo quam juvare : vixitque tam- 
magis, quam ſuorum civium Ju, uam licuit in civitate 
tempore; & tum occidit, bene beateque vivere. Cic. 
quum lugere facilius Rem - Brute, u. 4. 705 


the loſs of that noble friend in the preface to his 
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rroubles' of the Republic prevented it, and 2 7or- 


C. 50. 


turned the thoughts of the Romans on more 


important ſubjects. Lentulus Spinther, whoſe Triumph 


actions in Cilicia muſt have been very inconſi- J Lal 
derable, ſince hiſtory is quite ſilent about them, 
had nevertheleſs triumphed in Cicero's abſence. 


Ap. Claudius alſo made intereſt for the ſame 


honour ; and, if he miſſed of it, it was not be- 
cauſe he was thought undeſerving of it, but on 
account of the accuſation brought againſt him by 
DRE ET TE TT 
Dolobella was a young Gentleman of illuſtri- 4ppius 

- ous birth, being a Patrician of the Cornelian fa- a by 
mily. He had ſpirit, induſtry, and parts : bag, | 
the love of pleaſure had been predominant in d 
him, as it too often happens, in his youth; He i cre- 
and ambition afterwards made him commit ma- 4 _ 
ny faults, and at laft fall its victim. It is not L 
known whether he had any other motive for a- 


cuſing Appius, than that of getting a name, as 


the euſtom then was, and of which we have al- 
ready given ſeveral inſtances. This event in- 
volved Cicero in new difficulties with reſpect to 
Appius. At the time he was endeavouring, by 
all methods, to convince him of his friendſhip 
for him, he on a ſudden became the father-in- 
law of his accuſer. Tullia had been ſome time 
ſeparated from her ſecond huſband Furius Craſ- 
ſipes. Dolobella courted her at the very ſame 
time that he entered upon the accuſation of Ap- 
pius ; and, as the party was agreeable to Te- 
rentia, ſhe concluded the affair without waiting 
for her huſband's conſent. Cicero was not dif- 
pleaſed with the match in itſelf, though he had 


- - himſelf other views, and received propoſals 


from Ti. Nero, who afterwards married Livia, 
and was father ef the Emperor Tiberius. * 
is 1 1 "S 


'” Spinther. 


: 
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R. 702. he found himſelf embarraſſed as to Appius, with 
85 whom he was willing to keep a good under- 

ſtanding. He wrote hi letters of excuſe ; he 
.- xen intereſted himſelf for: him in the proceſs 
carrying on againſt him; and fo far ſucceeded 
as to prevent a rupture. What doubtleſs made 

Appius more tractable, Was his being honour- 
ably uitted. 

As ſoon as he was BY he gave up his 
claim to the triumph, and came into the city to 
ſtand trial. He was accuſed, whether juſtly. or 

. unjuſtly I know not,” of high-reaſon. His in- 
nocence, or Pompey's influence, ſaved him. 
_ After that he was accuſed of corruption, and Ac- 

quitted likewiſe, So that he was not diſqualified 

EN ſtanding for. Cenſor ; and he was appoint- 
ed ſuch jointly with L. Piſo, Cæſar's father- 
in- law. | 
: Theſe two Cenſors, the laſt the 8 

wealth ſaw, were by no means proper perſons 
to do honour to the expiring Cenſorſhip. One 
of them was a lazy Epicurean, who had been 
forced as it were to accept the office. Every 
thing to him was indifferent but his beloved eaſe 
and quiet, which he was not inclined to diſturb 
by making enemies by a proper ſeverity. Be- 
ſides, as he was Cæ ſar's father · in- law, he en- 
deavoured to gain him creatures and friends by 
his indulgence. 

He mals As to Appius, we have painted him aſter 
himſelf ri- Cicero in colours very unbecoming a Reformer. 
diculous by He acted however with ſeverity, and obliged 
Py % his Collegue to join with him in ſtigmatizing 
red many Roman Knights and Senators; in doing 
with the of which, contrary to his intention, he rendered 
reft of bis ſervice to Ceſar, whom he hated : for it was 


2 making him ſo many partizaps, k tee na go 


75 


Dio, J. pe] 


' . 
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19 8 the brands he inflicted he followed various A. A. R. 72 


views. Full of the privileges of the Nobility, 


like his anceſtors, who were all proud and 
haughty, he thought it his duty to remove out 
of the Senate all thoſe who were ſons of freed- 
men. Other Senators he puniſned for their bad 
lives. It was for the laſt reaſon, that Salluſt, 


the hiſtorian, was degraded from the rank of 


Senator. He indeed deſerved it on account of 
his open debauchery, which he was not aſhamed 


to avow in full Senate, uſing only this ſcanda- 


lous excuſe, that he did not intrigue with wo- 
men of condition, but with thoſe of the loweſt 


order. Ateius, that Tribune of the People, 
who vented ſome -imprecations on Craſſus, at 


his ſetting out from Rome on the Parthian ex- 
pedition, was diſgraced by Appius, as having 
drawn on the Republic one of the greateſt eala- 
mities ſhe ever experienced. This ſurely was 

miſtaking the thing. Ateius had been guilty of 
imprudence and paſſion; but was very innocent 
of. Crafſus's defeat. Superſtition dictated this 
judgment to Appius. Narrow- minded as he 
was, he. gave into all ſuch idle fancies; though 


the age he lived in had for the moſt, part got the 


better of them. He even valued himſelf for 
his ſkill in the art of augury, which he had made 
his particular ſtudy; and he retained this weak- 


Ant, C. 50. 


neſs to the laſt moments of his life, as Lucan Luc. J 8 


informs us. This Cenſor attacked too, but 

without ſucceſs, Curio, then Tribune of the 

People. I ſhall ſpeak of that fact in another 
lace. 

All theſe acts of ſeverity very ill ban 
him. But nothing made him more ridiculous, 
than his attempt to ſuppreſs luxury, into which 

be gave himſelf greatly. Let us hear the witty 
| Cælius 
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222 - C#lius banter on this ſubject with Cicero. 
0 , Do you know, ſays he to him, that our 
4 Cenſor Appius does wonders here? His zeal 
c againſt ſtatues and pictures, againſt immo- 
& derate purchaſes and debts, deſerves the high- 
<< eſt admiration. He imagines the Cenſorſhip 
66 to be fullers- earth for . thing. But he 
js miſtaken. For, by the t en- 
„ deavours to waſh out his "wars he flays and 
« kills himſelf. Come quickly, in the name 
« of gods and men, come and laugh with us 
* at this fight : come and ſee Appius reform 
«© the luxury of pictures and ſtatues.” . 
The advantages accruing to the Republic 5 
this laſt Cenſorſhip were, as we perceive, very 
fender, It rather ſerved to inflame the diſtem- 
pers of the State; which the civil war between 
Pompey and Czfar entirely ſubverted. This is 
the great event that I am now going to lay be- 
fore my readers. It was preceded by ſharp con- 
teſts, which employed the Senate two years; 
by an actount of which I muſt begin. Flo - 
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®* Scis Appium Cenſorem 510 cluere 1 venas s fibi | 
hic oſtenta facere ? de ſignis omnes & viſcega aperit. Cur- 


& tabulis, de agri modo, de 


ere alieno, acerrime agere ? 


Perſuaſum eſt ei Cenſuram 


lomentum aut nitrum efle. 
Errare mihi videtur. Dum 


re, per deos atque homines, 
& quamprimum hæc riſum 


veni.— Appium de tabulis 


& ſignis agere. Cæl. ad A 
. 14 Ti” 
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and Pompey. Firſt cg of that war. 


Phong to the civil war between Cæſar 
of Rome 701,703. 


— 
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The true af of the war between Caſar 4 Pom- 
pey was their ambition. Pompey, from his 
_ third Conſulſtip, enjoyed an almoſt abſolute au- 
289 5 thority i in Rome. Cæſar's policy to prevent lay- 


ing down his Command, when be had once get 


. Poſſeſſion of it. He makes creatures every 
' where, It was no longer time to attack him, 


when Pompey reſolved upon it. Saying of Cicero 
upon that ſubject. The Conſul M. Marcellus 
' propoſes to 225 Ceſar. Some 7 ribunes, and 


he Conſul Sulpicius, oppoſe it. Ceſar gains to 
his party L. Paulus and Curio, one deſigned 
Conſul, 255 the other Tribune, for the next year. 
Divers reſolutions of the Senate, which are op- 
' poſed by the Tribunes in Cæſar's intereff. Tu 


remark- 
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remarkable ſayings of Pompey upon thoſe p 
1 — True 2 from whence to view Cæ- 
— ubtle conduct of Curio. When 

22 is OO to diveſt 2 of bis Command, 
be demands that Pompey ſhould be alſo divefted 
' of bis Command at the ſame tint. ed mo- 

deration of Pompey. Curio puſhes him home. 
The Cenſor Appius endeavours to fligmatize Cu- 
rio, But fails. Pompey's ſickneſs, Rejoicings 
all over Italy on his recovery. Two legions 
took from Ceſar, and delivered over to Pompey. 
Pompey's preſumption. Ceſar, on the contrary, 
. takes prudent meaſures, The Conſuls elect ene. 
mies to Cæſar. He writes to the Senate. 2 
rio*s addreſs in bringing the Senate to what Cæ- 
ſar wanted. The Conſul Marcellus orders Pom- 
Pe 40 defend the Republic againſt Cæſar. Cu- 
rio retires from Rome, and goes to Cafar. 

Mar Anthony, being made Tribune, t replaces 
Curio. Ceſar makes propoſals for an accommo- 
dation. No agreement could poſſibly take place 
between Ceſar and Pompey, becauſe they both 
| wanted a war, Other letters from Cæſar to. the 
Senate. The Conſul Lentulus animates the Se- 
nate againſt Cæſar. Decree of the Senate, «4 | 
| harp Caſar is ordered to diſhand his uro 
Antbony oppoſes it.  Vialent debate. The. Se. 
natus conſultum, uſed in the greateſt. extremi- 
Iies, is iſſued. Anthony makes off. Caſar ex- 

. borts bis ſoldiers to revenge the violated rights of 
the Tribuneſhip. With a ſingle legion le leg ins 
. the war. Paſſage of the. Rubicon. Cæſar makes 
himſelf maſter of Rimini. 7. errible conſterna- 

- tion at Rome. Pompey is univerſally repraached, 
And quite diſconcerted. Pompey leaves Rome; 
and is followed by the Magiſtrates,. and the 


vbole Senate. The. partizans. 7 Pompey and 
5 a 


TACOANTENTS 1 
Ceſar compared. Cato alone a friend to the 
Republic. Pretended preſages. Death of Per- 
perna. Pompey raiſes forces throughout Italy. 
Different Chiefs who alt under him. Infincere 
and fruitleſs negotiation between Pampey and 
Caſar. Labienus goes over to Pompey. Cæ- 
ſar's progreſs. He befieges Domitius in Corfi- 
nium. Domitius's troops promiſe to deliver him 


into Ceſar's bands. Lentulus Spinther, who 


was in Corfinium, obtains pardon. Domitius 
reſolves to poiſon himſelf. His Phyſician, inſtead 


of poiſon, gives him à ſoporifit. ' Cizſar pardons + 


Domitius, and the biber priſoners, Ceſar pur- 


 » Jues Pompey, who ſhuts himſelf up in Brundi- 


ſium. New ſteps taken by Czſar towards a 
peace. He bas ſometimes diſguiſed the truth of 
fatts in his Commentaries. Ceſar beſieges Pom- 


Pe), who goes over to Epirus. Reflection on 


Pompey's flight. Caſat, determined to go into 
Spain, ſends Valerius into Sardinia 3, and Curio 
into Sicily. The Sardinians drive ont Cotta, 
and receive Valerius. Cato retires out of Sicily, 


without ſtaying for Curio. Cirero's perplexity - 


and uncertainty. Ceſar wants Cicero to go 


with bim io Rome, and appear in the Se- 
nate. Cicero refuſes. Cicero, after much 


delay, at laſt goes id Pompey's ramp. Cato 
Juſtiy blames that flep. Ceſar comes to Romt, 


and affetts great moderation in his ſpeeches to 


the Senate and People: He is not able to do any 


' thing be intended. He breaks open the public 
treaſury, fpite of the Tribune Metellus's oppo- 
ſilion; and takes away all the gold and ſilver 


be finds there. His clemency is thought affect. 
ed ; but wrong fully. : 
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Suet. Cæſ. 
n. 56. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


A DVERTISEMENT, 
Concerning Ceſar”s Commentarits on the civil war. 


T H E moſt complete and authentic account 
we have of the two firſt campaigns of the 


war between Cæſar and Pompey, is, without 


doubt, the work univerſally known under the 
title of Commentaries of Cæſar concerning 
« the civil war.” Theſe Commentaries carry 
Cæſar's name, they have for ages paſſed for his 


work, and Suetonius quotes them as wrote by 
him. 


Notwithſtanding, many . men ſuſpect 
they are not legitimate. The Grammarians, 
and thoſe whoſe refined taſte enters deep into the 
delicacy of the Latin tongue, pretend to find in 
them many incorrect expreſſions, or which at 
leaſt come not 1 7 to the ſtandard of elegancy. 
This is one good way of detecting things that 
are ſpurious; and which, ſuppoſing the fact, is 
of great weight; en it is certain, that no- 
body ſpoke purer Latin than Cæſar. 

Juſtus Lipſius, a good judge in theſe matters, 


authorizes this reproach to the diction of the 


work we ſpeak of. He obſerved, in this 

| pretended Cæſar, he ſays, many paſſages un- 

worthy of the true Cæſar. Beſides, he attacks 

in general the ſtyle, and manner of the narra- 

tion. How cold, adds he, is the whole 

2» compoſition of this author, how OD, 
| & e 


®* Malta in Cæſare ifto legi 


Cæſare veteri parum digna. 
Pluſcula notavi: ſed uni- 


verſe quam frigida, aut inhi- 


ans & ſupina, ſæpe tota ſcrip- 
tio eſt ! quam conatur potius 


nec multa. 


aliquid dicere, quam dicit ! 


Itaque obſcuritas & intrica- 
tio, — Proprium in eo ſcrip- 
tore vitium, dicere multis, 
* ＋ J. * 

n Dial. 9. 


E 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


GM; fay ſomething, than really ſays any thing: 
and is conſequently. obſcure, and intricate. 


«© The proper fault of this writer is to ſay little 


in many words.” 
T heſe conjectures are certainly not to be de- 
ſpiſed. And what adds to their force, is a paſ- 


ſage in the third book, where the writer plainly 


tc ed, how negligent | He rather endeavours to | 


diſtinguiſhes himſelf from Cæſar. He ſpeaks Lib.1II.de 
of propoſals made by Libo, a Lieutenant-gene- B. civ. n. 


ral of Pompey, for a truce. «+ Cæſar (it fol- 7 


% lows) did not think proper to give any an- 


„ ſwer to Eibo's demands, nor do we now 


<6 think it neceſſary to give an account of them 
« to poſterity. Quibus rebus neque tunc reſpon- 


c dendum Ceſar exiſtimavit : neque nunc ut 


„ memorie prodatur ſatis cauſæ putamus.* The 
rſons, and times, are both diſtinguiſhed : 


and I do not fee how any one can doubt, but 


that the paſſage I quote is of another hand than 
Emlar*s, 

The expreſſion itſelf, in the firft perſon, | is 
enough to create ſuſpicion. For we find no 
ſuch thing in the Commentaries on the Gzwliſh 
wars; where Cæſar always ſpeaks of himſelf in 


the third perſon. And yet this ſuſpicious turn 


is repeated, n. 92. of the ſame third book of 
the Commentaries on the civil war. There- 
fore it is, I think, clear, that this laſt work is not 
wholly Cæſar's. I fay not wholly : for I will 


not extend my ſuſpicions beyond what is proved. 


Aiter a preſcription of ages, after the teſtimony 


of Suetonius, who lived ſo near the time of its 


compoſition, how can we wholly take it from 
C ſar? Without doubt he directed the work, | 


he furniſhed the materials, he overlooked it; 
but ſome body elſe held the pen. On this ſup- 
, P2 poſition, 


* 
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poſition, I have made no difficulty to cite theſa 
Commentaries as Cæſar's, both in my text, and 
margin. Surely he may be called their author, 
ſince they were wrote in his name, on his me- 
moirs, by his order, and according to his mind. 


A. * 707, Ser. SuLpictus RuFus. 
Ant. 51. 1 
. M. CLavpivs MarctLLus. 


The true Phe true cauſe of the war between Cæſar and 
cauſe of Pompey was, as every body knows, the ambi- 
ache tion of theſe two rivals in power and glory. 
Ceſar and This is what Lucan * meant, when he ſays, 
Pompey that Cæſar could not bear a ſuperior, nor Pom- 
wa; Preir pey an equal, But this thought, like many 
others of this poet who was more ingenious 
than judicious, is not juſt and exact. Both 
theſe famous competitors, whoſe quarrel divided 
the univerſe, had in view the firſt rank. Pom- 
pey, who was in poſſeſſion of it, would not part 
with it; and Cæſar wanted to deſpoil him of it. 
He was not a man to be ſatisfied with an equa- 
lity, which indeed is in polities impracticable. 
H. was endeavouring to make himſelf pre- 
mier; nor can his ſentiments on this head 
be doubted, after the explanation he gave of 
them himſelf, when in paſſing by a village of 
the Alpes he made that famous ſpeech which E 

have mentioned in its place, ET 
Pompey had attained that envied height, by 
trimming between the Senate and People. 
Without abſolutely eſpouſing either party, he 

had alternately made ute of both, as beſt agreed 
with his own intereſt and elevation. His third 
175 | _ - Conlul- 


Nec quenquam jam ferre poteſt Cæſarve priorem,, 
Pompeius ve parem. Luc. I. 12. 
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Conſulſhip made ſome alteration in his conduct. 4- R701: 
Pleaſed with the confidence the Senate had Pompey : 
ſhewn. him, by putting the whole public au- from his 
thority into his hands, he entered into a ſtrict aer A 
union with that auguſt body; and endeavoured/; 7 gta 
to merit their good opinion by making a proper an ab- 
uſe of the entruſted power, and by taking ef- //ute au- 
ficacious meaſures to reſtore peace and tranquil- 2 18 
lity in Rome. When out of office, he pre- 
ſerved an authority inherent as it were in his 
perſon. Tho' he had no title of Magiſtracy, 
and was obliged as Proconſul of Spain to keep 
out of the city, yet he governed all affairs, 
and influenced all deliberations. He reigned 
indeed almoſt ; but it was by the voluntary 
deference of his countrymen, not by force. | 
In theſe circumſtances, if Cæſar had returned Cz/ar's po- 
to Rome a private man, as by right he ſhould, he #9 (pre- 
muſt have been ſubjected with the reſt to Pom- panes eu 
pey's power, which was ſupported by the whole c,,9.4-9, 
Senate. He was feared and hated by that body, oben be 
whom he had on all occaſions induſtriouſſy at- eg 
tacked ; and whom in particular he had treated Lf: Yon of 
with the utmoſt contempt, when he was Conſul. Suet. Cæſ. 
| Beſides, his conduct gave his enemies ſuch hold, c. 30. 

and he had ſo often violated the laws, that he . 
was apprehenſive of being proſecuted, and con- 
demned. Cato threatened him with it publicly, 
and Pompey perhaps had the fame thoughts. 

We have obſerved that his law againſt Corrup- 
tion alarmed Cæſar's friends, Who thought it 
levelled at him. And indeed Cæſar's whole 
licy aimed at keeping the forces he had. After 
having obtained the Government of Gaul for five 
years, he got it prolonged for five years more. 
He propoſed to return home Conſul at the end 
of ten years, which was the interval preſcribed 


FF... by 
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A. R. 70r- by the laws between the two. Conſulſhips of the 
'* fame perſon. And, that he might go immedi- 
ately from the Command of an army to this ſe- 
cond Conſulſhip, he had procured the unuſual pri- 
vilege of being excuſed from demanding the 
Conlulſhip in perſon, and of being capable of 
ga nomination, tho' abſent. _ 
Hie nalen Thele ſteps made Cæſar's deſigns ſo evident, 
_ creatures that the blindeſt could not miſtake them: and 
e, the reſt of his conduct was of a piece. He 
Id. ibid. uſed all ſorts of means to make himſelf crea- 
26. 28. tures: always attentive to ingratiate himſelf with 
the People, he exhibited games and gave an 
entertainment to their whole body on account 
of his daughter's death: he began to build a 
ſquare, the ground of which, including with- 
out doubt the edifices he was to buy and pull 
down, coſt above a million ſterling: he doubled 
the pay of his legions: he enriched his ſoldiers 
by immoderate booty: in a word, he endea- 
voured by his unlimited generoſity to gain to 
his party the Military, the Magiſtracy, foreign 

p Kings, Cities throughout the Empire; and, had 
it been poſſible, the whole World. So that 
it was very properly ſaid, that he ſubjected 
the Gauls with the iron of the Romans, and 
the Romans with the gold of the Gauls. 
It was m It was no longer time to attack fo formida- 
a of _ ble a power, when Pompey undertook it. He 
be, had committed one fault in leaguing with Cz- 
Pompey re- far, and giving him means of acquiring ſuch 
felved upm ſtrength ; he committed another in- breaking 
8 Saying with him. Nothing can be more judicious 
pn that than the ſaying of Cicero which is in every 
Jutje?. body's mouth: * © Would to God, r 
that 


* Utinam, Cn. lin quam diremiſſes! Fuit alte- 
cum C. Cæſare ſocietatem aut rium gravitatis, alterum pru- 
nunquam coiſſes, aut nun- deniiæ tuæ. Cic. Phil II. n. 24. 


— 


— 
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that you had never united with Cæſar; or 4 cer. 
& that you had never broke with him! The firſt 
« became your dignity and probity ; the other 
your , prudence.” 7 oe a 
However, Pompey acted at firſt very cauti- Ye Conſal 
" ouſly. It was was the Conſul Marcellus, who M. Mar- 
(doubtleſs in concert with him) commenced Ne” 5 
hoſtilities. This Magiſtrate, who was haughty * 8 
and bold, publiſhed an ordinance; by which jar. 
he declared, that he had ſomething to propoſe 3 Czl. 
of the utmoſt importance to the Commonwealth: C I. II. 
and in conſequence of it propoſed to the aſſem- Dio, 1. 40. 
bled Senate to recall Cæſar, and to order him Plat. Cæſ. 
to quit the Government of Gaul on the firſt of Pomp. 
March of the year they were then entering on 

and alſo to oblige him to demand the Conſul- 

ſhip in perſon, and not by proxy. This was 
Puſhing Cæſar home; who would have been 
ruined, if the two points propoſed by the Con- 

ſul had been carried againſt him, and put in 
execution, But it is plain he was able to make 
a good defence under the ſafe-· guard of two 

laws, of whoſe benefit they endeavoured to de- 
prive him. They cut off two years of his Com- 

mand from the term enlarged by the law of 
Trebonius; and they took from him a privi- 
lege granted . by . another law, made by the 
whole college of the Tribunes, and with Pom- 
pey's conſent. - | . 
Under theſe favourable circumſtances, it was Same 775i 
not difficult for Cæſar to procure aſſiſtance from bj, and 
many of the Magiſtrates. Not only ſome of the 3 
Tribunes declared for him; but even the Con- h it. 
ſul Sulpicius, a peaceable man, who by his pro- | 

feſſion of a Lawyer was accuſtomed to reſpect 
ſcrupulouſly whatever bore the name of a law, 
oppoſed his Collegue. ras himſelf, inured 

So + o 
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+ Nen to hypocriſy and tergiverſation in what he moſt : 
* +5" defired, affected to ſay, that Marcellus went 


too far; and that it was not proper to affront. 
ſo groſsly ſuch a perſon as Cæſar, whoſe ex- 
loits had been ſo glorious and ſerviceable to 
the Republic. And truly Marcellus's zeal was 
extravagant; and ſometimes ſavoured of animo- 
ſity and hatred, Cæſar had granted to the city 
of Come in Ciſalpine Gaul the freedom of Italy; 
by the means of which, thoſe who had borne 
the office of firſt Magiſtrate among them, be- 
came Roman citizens. Marcellus had a mind 
to ſtrip the inhabitants of Come of this pri- 
vilege; pretending it had been given them 
without lawful cauſe, merely thro* Cæſar's am- 
bition and deſire to make creatures. Perhaps 
he was in the right. But he went ſo far as to cauſe 
a Burgeſs of that town, who had been its firſt 
Magiſtrate, to be ſcourged; bidding him go to 
Cæſar, and ſhew him the marks of the ſtripes. 
This was a puniſhment from which Roman ci- 
tizens were always exempt: therefore by this ac- 
tion Marcellus annihilated the privileges of the 
colony Cæ ſar had founded. But he got no- 
thing by ſa doing: it was only a wanton, fruit. 
leſs, inſult. | eis n er 
Pompey, who outwardly preſerved more mo- 
deration, aimed at the ſame mark. Tho? he had 
ſeemingly diſapproved the Conſul's propoſal, he 
laboured to get it paſſed the next year. In 
this view he got elected Conſul C. Marcellus, 
couſin to Marcus, who was a man of the fame 
principles. He thought he had carried a great 
point too in procuring the famous Curio, whom 
We have had occaſion to mention ſeveral times, 
to he made Tribune; he was a young Gentle- 
OY man 
4. 
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man of fire, one of the firſt Orators of his time, . er. 
and had always acted as Czſar's enemy. Wy 
Ceæſar, who was at leaſt as artful as his com- Ca. 
petitor, oppoſed a counter - battery. He tried C e bis 
to gain over C. Marcellus, but, finding him in- F | 
cCorruptible, he eſſayed L. Paulus, who had z»4Curio; 
been appointed his Collegue ; and bought his ene d;/gned 
ſilence for about three hundred thouſand pounds 2 

ſterling. Paulus was paid this great ſum for ber 9;;. 
only not acting againſt Cæſar: and he em- bane, for 
ployed it in building a+ magnificent Hall at e ner 

Rome, as if he intended to eternize his venality plut æ 
and baſeneſe. „ Ap jan. 
Curio fold himſelf at a yet higher price. He Czl. ad 
| had never the public at heart, and had only joined Cie. + 
Pompey, becauſe he had been ſlighted by Cæſar. 
It is ſurprizing that Cæſar ſhould have made ſuch 
a miſtake, contrary to his maxims; he who 
uſed all means to attach to his party even ſome- 


times the Joweſt men. He perceived his error, 


and ſpared no coſt to rectify it. Curio had hurt 
his fortune by his debauchery and prodigality ; val Max; 
he owed then above ſix hundred thouſand pounds IX. 1. 
ſterling. Cæſar paid all his debts; and thus 
fixed in his intereſt a man who did him the 
greater ſervice, as he affected (as we ſhall ſee) a 
ſort of impartiality.” x. oy 
Mean while the Conſul M. Marcellus purſued Divers re- 


i. | f > - ſolutions 0 
his plan, which he had only moderated and qua 4 e 4 


lified. He doubtleſs conformed in this to Pom-, b , 


pey's advice, who did not chuſe that any reſo-,,,c94, 
Jution ſhould be made about Cæſar, before the zhe Tri- 
firſt day of March of the next year ; after which ones _ 
time he thought a ſucceſſor might be ſent him. 5 | 
cannot ſee what foundation Pompey had to believe Cz. ad 

that he ſhould be ſuffered to take one, any more Cic 4 & . 
than two years, from Cæſar's Command, How- : 
| i” WE. 


— 
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A. R. Ger ever his will was ſo much the rule of all things, 
5" that, as he had a journey to make to Rimini, 


the Senate waited till his return; and on the 
laſt of September came, in his preſence, to a 
| reſolution agreeable to his wiſhes. 5 
In this reſolution it was ſaid, that the Con- 
ſuls elect, L. Paulus and C. Marcellus, ſhould 
on the firſt of March on the year then entering 
upon propoſe to the Senate, to deliberate on the 
affair of the Conſular provinces. (Which was 
a ſtudied expreſſion, to avoid faying plainly 
that they were to deliberate on Cæſar's revoca- 

tion.) It was alſo added, that, when the firſt 

of March was come, nothing ſhould be propoſed 

previous to, or in concurrence with, that of the 
Conſular provinces. And as an oppoſition was 
apprehended to the decree, which was actually 
drawing; the Senate declared, that noneof thoſe 
who had a right to put a negative on its decrees 
ought to exert that privilege, on this occaſion 2 |, 
and, if any one did, he would be. conſidered as 
guilty of an attempt on the tranquillity and ſafety 
of the Republic. That this reſolution ſhould 
be regiſtered : and that the Senate ſhould conſi - 
der what courſe to take with .its oppoſers. All 
| theſe declarations, and menaces, did not hinder 
four Tribunes, among whom was Panſa who 
had long ſerved under Cæſar, from making 
their formal oppoſition. | 

By a ſecond reſolution of the ſame day, the 
Senate endeavour to weaken Ceſar, by offering 
diſcharges to ſuch of his ſoldiers whoſe time 
of ſervice was compleated, or who for other rea- 
ſons deſired to be diſbanded. And laſtly, a third 
reſolution, took into conſideration the choice of 
Governors of the Propretorial provinces, and 
conformed it to the regulations laſt made me : 
the 


Sor 101 us, ann Conſuls; 


the Conſulſhip of Calvinus and Meſſala, and 4 


ratified the following year. Things were now 
in order. But we have elſewhere ſhewed what 


reaſon Cæſar pretended to have to complain of 


theſe new reſolutions. The two laſt met with 
the ſame fate as the firſt; Panſa and another 


Tribune oppoſed them. 


219 


R. 701, 


Ant. C. 57, 


It was eaſy to foreſee that theſe oppoſitions Tewo re- 
would prevent the effect of the deliberations 2 kalle 
projected for the next year with reſpect to Ca 4 dg 
ſar. Some body having made this obje@tion«s upon theſs 
to Pompey, he opened himſelf by this anſwer : ppoftions. 


« 1 ſee no difference between Cæſar's diſobey- 


ing the decrees of the Senate, and his hinder- 


e ing the Senate from making what decrees 


« they think neceſſary, What if he is deter- 
« mined, replied another, to be at the ſame 
time Conn and have the Command of an 


« army? And what, returned Pompey briſkly, 
« if my ſon was determined to beat me? 


Tbeſe anſwers of Pompey, particularly the laſt, Tue Join 


appeared harſh, to Cælius; who mentions them 


" from 


whence to 


in a letter to Cicero. But I will venture to affirm %% Cæ- 
that they fix the true point from whence we /ar's cauſe. | 


ought to view Czſar's conduct, in order to 


make a proper judgment of it. He aimed at 
the Sovereignty of the Commonwealth; the event 


proves it. He was then the ſon who intended 
to beat his father. But he ſkilfully conceals, 
as much as poſſible, the odjous deſign. He co- 
vers himſelt by the laws he gets made by force 
or intrigue. He ſkreens himſelf by the autho- 
rity of venal Magiſtrates, corrupted by his boun- 


ty. By theſe means he throws a colour of legality 


over his ambitious proceedings. What is all this 
but the behaviour of an. „ padutiful ſon 3 who, 


being 
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2. R. 707. being reſolved to diſobey his father, and willing 
51 allo t to avoid the a of diſobedience,” 
| ſtops his mouth to prevent his ſpeaking ? It is 
by the light of theſe reflections that we ought 
to view all the chicanery by which Cæſar defended” 
himſelf againſt the Senate above another year, 
before he proceeded to take up arms. And, that 
we may not be impoſed on by ſpecious appear- 
ances, it is ſufficient to call to mind the favourite 
maxim he always had in his mouth, borrowed 
from Eteocles in Euripides : * If juſtice may 
<< be violated, it is to acquire Sovereignty that 
<« it is glorious to violate it; in all other things 
« act honeſtly.” ? or el 


A. R. 702. L. Eullius Pauls. 


Ant. C. 50. 


C. CLAupius MaRcELLus. 


Sabtle con- Curio was the inſtrument Cæſar made uſe of 
| ma C to diſpute the ground with, under the Conſul- 
Dio, Ap- ſhip of Paulus and C. Marcellus. This Tri- 
pian. Plut. bune, who was a man of ſenſe, ſkilfully concealed 
his ſhameful deſertion of his party. He was 
very quiet at the entrance into his office; ſpeak- 
ing even occaſionally againſt Cæſar; yer throw- 
ing out frequently untoward propoſitions, that 
could not but be diſpleaſing to Pompey and the 
Ariſtocratic party. But foon after he ſought 
occaſions to break with them ; and, in order 
thereto, propoſed divers laws, which he knew 
they would not fail to oppoſe. One of theſe 
laws regarded the high-ways : another was a 
| ,, Ts 
M Eurtp yep PLOT un, u- ſi violandum eſt jus, Regnan- 
pxrideg eps aA aden di gratia violandum eſt: aliis 
£ 1 0G wrecu xp. Theſe rebus pictagem colas. Cic. 
ſauo Greek werſes have been Off. III. 838. | 

thus tranſlated by Cicero, Nam 
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Wort of Agrarian law, little different from that A- R. 70z. 
of Rullus which had been thrown out in Cie“ 0-56 
 ro's Conſulſhip: and a third concerned corn 
and proviſions: - And, in the new regulations he 
projected on all theſe heads, he reſerved to him- 
elf the chief management and authority. The 
Senate oppoſed theſe laws. This was what the 
Tribune wanted; he thought himfelf now freed 
from all conſideration for a body, by which he 
pretended he was aggrieved. | \ 
He would not however appear an abſolute en ir is 
partizan of Cæſar: wherefore when the firſt of rop2fd 10 
March was come; and the Conſul C. Marcellus, © 5 
in conformity to the reſolution of the laſt of _ cr a 
the preceding September, had propoſed to ſend be demands 
a new Proconſul to Gaul; his Collegue Paulus, tf Pom- 
according to agreement, holding his peace; Cu-4 4% fl. 
rio ſpoke; He praiſed the propoſal of the ve of 
. . Conſul Marcellus; but added, that they ought, 4is Com- 
at the fame time that they recalled Cæfar, 3 8 
order Pompey too to reſtgn the Government 9 285 
of Spain and the Command of the legions in 
JJ. 8 
This was a ſpecious, favourable, turn; it was 
the language of a zealous Republican, The 
dexterous Tribune repreſented, that what he 
. * propoſed was the only means left to inſure 
the public liberty. That, if they diſarmed 
<« Cxfar only, Pompey with the forces he had 
t the Command of would become abſolute maſ- 
ter of the Empire: whereas, if they were 
© both reduced to a private condition, the Re- 
& public would have nothing more to fear from 
« either. But that, if they continued one in 
Command, they ought to leave the other 
„ wherewith to preſerve the balance.” Theſe 
arguments, ſet in the ſtrongeſt light by _— 


2 
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A. 7 — of the moſt eloquent men Rome ever produced, 
Ant. C 
made a deep impreſſion. The People, among 
Vwhom Pompey had loſt ground by his laws 
againſt Corruption, approved and applauded 
Curio ; who thus did Cæſar the greateſt ſervice, 
by affecting to be neuter, and ſolely attached 
to the good of the Republic. 

I fay he did Cæſar the greateſt ſervice 3 for 
he knew Pompey would never reſign. This 
was neither his intention, nor that of the beſt 

heads in the Senate. And indeed the terms 
were not equal, as Pompey did not enter on the 
| Government of Spain until four years after Cæ- 
far had commanded in Gaul. But the chief and 
moſt eſſential difference arofe from the diverſity 
of their character and conduct. Every thing 
was to be feared from Cæſar's unbounded am- 
bition; whereas that of Pompey was more mo- 
f derate, more circumſpect, more capable of re- 
ſpecting the laws. Curio's propoſal was ac- 
cordingly rejected: but he hindered, by his 
authority as Tribune, that of the Conſul from 
paſſing. 
his Pompey, on this attack of the Tribune, af- 
moderation fected at firſt great moderation. As he was in 
4 = oY; Campania, he wrote to the Senate, that 
 puſber hin Whatever title, or power, he had, was the 
home. c effect of the good-will of his fellow:cicaens ; 
4 not of his own ſollicitation. That, without 
* his ſeeking, they had offered him a third 
Conſulſhip, and a prolongation of his Com- 
« mand in Spain. That he was ready freely 
and voluntarily to reſign, what he had ac- 
e cepted againſt his inclination.” At his re- 
turn to Rome, he talked in the ſame ftrain ; 
and as if he, as the old friend and father-in-law 
of Cæſar, was better acquainted with his diſpo- 
ſition 
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Ition than any one; he affirmed, and made tA R. 702, 


a matter of honour to himſelf, that he too had ©*5% 


the fame way of thinking. He ſaid that Cæſar, 
ſatiated with war and victory, deſired repoſe 
alone; and wiſhed for. nothing more than to 
return to Rome, and enjoy in the boſom of his 
country the reward of his labours, and the Foe 

nours he had merited. 

He ſpoke not what he thought either as to 
himſelf or Cæſar. But he deſigned to render 
odious by his moderation the tenacity of Cæſar. 

He gave up five whole years of Command, and 
Cæſar refuſed to lay down his, though expiring, 
unleſs he entered directly on the Conſulſhip. 

Curio was not to be thus impoſed on. He 

called upon him to fulfil his promiſe by an im- 

* mediate reſignation. He renewed his former 
declaration about the only means of preſerving 

the liberty of the Republic; which was to take, 

at the ſame time, all Command both from Pom 

pey and Cæſar. He exhorted the Senate to or- 

der them both to reſign, under pain of diſobe- 
dience; and, in caſe of refuſal, to declare them 
enemies to their country, and raiſe forces to re- 

duce them. And, as he perceived his advice 

would not be followed, he broke up the aſſem- 
bly,” without ſuffering any reſolution to be ta- 
ken as to Cæſa. 
Pompey now repented heartily that bs had 

raiſed the Tribuneſhip out of the ſtate of humi- 
lIiation to which Sylla had reduced it. But it 
Fal too late, and all » could do was to en- 

eavour to revenge himſelf on the Tribune, by ; 
the miniſtry of the Cenſor Appius. e. 
For all circumſtances induce a belief, that dzaweurs * 
this Magiſtrate undertook by agreement with t figma- 
Fan to $1SmaUze Curio. He had great oo ee 
72985 — This. 
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A. R. 703. „openings, had he attacked him on account of | 


an or do the conduct of his youth, which had been 


waſted in luxury, extravagance, | and debau - 
chery. But Appius was ſtopped: ſhort by the 
poſition of his Collegue Piſo, and of the Con- 
ſul Paulus. The other Conſul Marcellus, al - 
ways ready to act againſt Cæſar and all his Par- 
tizans, reſumed the affair; and pretended to 
bring it before the Senate. Curio oppoſed at 
flirſt fo unuſual a proceeding. But afterwards, 
finding the generality inclined to favour him, 
he accepted the condition, and ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to the animadverſion of the Senate. He 
was not deceived. In vain the Conſul Marcellus 
made a bitter invective againſt him; the majo- 
rity of the Senators declared for Curio: and the 
Conſul would not go through a deliberation that . 
Could not turn out to his honou. 
Sends While the difference between Pompey and 


Fcineſi. Cæſar increaſed every day, it had like to have 


— been on a ſudden terminated by an unforeſeen 
Italy = accident; this was a dangerous illneſs that was 
bis reco- near taking Pompey off: which, as Juvenal 
veg. fays, would have been very lucky for him, 
| had it ſo happened, then when he was at the 
height of proſperity and glory; as it would 
have ſpared him the cruel misfortunes, which 
two years more of life made him experience. 


Flut. Pom. It was at Naples he fell ill; and, when he reco- 


vered, the Neapolitans ſhewed their joy by feſ- 

tivals and folemn thankſgivings to the Gods. 

No ſuch thing had been done before to any Ro- 
man. But, the example once ſet, it ended = | 
| where 


» Provida pompeio dederat Campa FACE | 
ptandas : ſed multæ urbes & publica vota 
Vicerunt. Igitur fortuna ipſius & urbis 
Servatum victo caput abſtulit. * Sat. x. 


| .+..; Theſe notions, 
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here it began. The neighbouring cities firſt 4. 


followed it, and afterwards all Italy. Particu- 
larly on Pompey's route to Rome, when he re- 
turned, no place was large enough to hold the 
_ crowds that came to meet him. The roads, the 


villages, the ports, were filled with an incredi- 
ble multitude of perſons of all ages and condi- 
tions; who offered ſacrifices, and amidſt their 


wine and good chear extolled him whom Hea- 
ven had reſtored to them. Many adorned with 
gar lands, having flambeaux in their hands, met, 
and accompanied, him; throwing flowers on 
bim with general applauſe : ſo that his whole 


progreſs was one of che fineſt ſights that could 


imagined, Theſe rejoicings, which ſeemed to 
expreſs the greateſt eſteem for, and attachment of 
all the Italian people to, Pompey, encouraged him 
much; and for that reaſon may be conſidered 
as one of the chief cauſes of the civil war. Un- 
til this time an extraordinary prudence, ap- 
proaching ſometimes to timidity, had guided; 
and ſecured, his ſteps. Bat now, dazzled with 
joy and confidence, he no more ſaw any reaſon 
0 fear, or doubt. He thought himfelf ſtrong 


C 


that he ſhould be 


* 


he had raiſed him. 


notions, which took up his thoughts, 
were confirmed by the diſcourſes of thoſe who 
brought him two legions, that had ſerved under 
Cæſar. The fact is this: „„ 


* ' 


The Senate, taking advantage of the general e 72 


apprehenſion of an irruption of the Parthians in- 94 took 
| from Cæ- 


to Syria, ordered that Pompey and Cæſar ſhou}d- 


each of them furniſh a legion to be ſent into 


enough to deſpiſe Cæſar; and flattered himſelf 
able to ruin him, as caſily as 
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„and 

| | delivered 

that province. This pretence was ſo well ima- over w 

gined and ſeemed fo fair, that the decree paſſed Pen. 
You, Xi: & we 
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4. B. geg. without oppoſition or difficul But i 
1 2 only by Seng the legio 
he lent Cæſar after the diſaſter of Ti burt m 
Cotta, Cæſar was obliged to give one of his 
own, fo that this was in reality taking from him 
two legions. He was aware of it ; yet he ſent 
the two legions with that generoſity which al- 
ways gave him an air of fuperiority over his 
adverſaries ; having firſt preſented the ſoldiers 
with about ten pounds each. The perſons Pom- 
pey ſent to conduct theſe legions to him report- 
ed, that Cæſar was extremely hated in his army: 
that his ſoldiers, tired out with à long, labori- 
ous, war, could not bear a General, who had 
never ſuffered them to enjoy any reſt: that 
Pompey would not have occaſion for any other 
forces than thoſe of Cæſar to vanquiſn and rum 
him; becauſe they would certainly abandon him 
the moment they ſet foot in Italy. About the 
fame time Labienus, the moſt experienced and 
beſt eſteemed of Cæſar's Lieutenant-generals, 
liſtened to offers for changing ſides, which he 
actually did afterwards. 
Pompeys Theſe various events made Pompey fo pre- 
preſump- ſumptuous, that he took no care to aſſemble a 
n., force ſufficient to make head againſt the _ | 
he had to deal with. He even laughed at th 
who were afraid of a war ; and ſomebody telling 
him, that, if Cæſar took it in his head to march 
to Rome, there was nothing to hinder him ; 
Pompey anſwered, „in whatever part of Italy 
. ſtamp with my foot, there will come - | 


Coler! ts « legions,” | 
; Czfar's conduct was very different, With- 


the con- 


8 trary, takes Out taking any glaring ſtep which might be con- 


prudent fidercd as an hoſtility, he prepared every thing 


- 
— as to be able to act with vigour, when the 


De B 6 9 
Gall. viii, og time 


who had ſerved under him as Lieutenant genera 
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time was come. Gaul was in a Rate of perfect a. R..792- 


tranquillity. His legions, in their ſeveral quar- 


ters, only waited his orders. He himſelf came 


into Ciſalpine Gaul early in the ſpring, that he 
might be nearer Rome, and have an eye on 
what paſſed there; but under pretence of aſ- 


lifting with his intereſt Mark Anthony, who 
had Hook his Quæſtor, in his application for 
the office of Augur. For that country was full 


of municipal towns and colonies, whoſe inha- 
bitants had the privilege of Roman citizens, 
and conſequently influenced the nomination of 
Magiſtrates and Prieſts. Cæſar learnt on his 
way, that Anthony was appointed Augur. 

This pretence therefore failing, he ſubſtituted 
another; which was to take that opportunity to 
engage the votes of the people of theſe cantons 


for himſelf, with reſpect to the Conſulſhip ; for 


Ne 2 intended to be a Candidate the Ro 


He even ſent to Rome many of his 


— — ſoldiers, who had leave of abſence 
from him as it were to look after their private 


Ant. C. <#e 


affairs. And hiftory mentions among others a Plut. Port; 
Centurion, who being at the door of the Senate & Cæſ. 


while they were deliberating about Cæſar, and 
informed that they refuſed him the time he de- 
4 manded ; put his hand to his ſword, ay ing. 
© this wall give him what the Senate genie. 


| Cæſar was the more cautious, as the Conſuls The Con- 
clect were of the contrary party. Ser. Galla, Val ele 


in Gaul, had made à fraitlefs effort; and. Pom- 


ple in favour of L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus, 
both enemies to Cæſar, but particularly the 
firſt 5 who kept no terms with him, and ſnewed 


himſelf determined to carry things to extremi- 
Q 2 . 


. ud 4 


| enemies 160 
Cæſar. 
De B. 


pey '; intereſt had fixed the ſuffrages of the Peo · G 


9 che 


—— 
— 


— 
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4. R. 70a. ties. However, as Curio was a good check on 


Ar. S. 5% every one, Cæſar thought he might return to 


Gaul. There he reviewed his army, and ſpent 
the remainder of the ſummer: and at the ap- 
proach of winter, leaving in Gaul eight legions, 
(four in Belgium, and four in the country of 
the Edui) he returned into Italy, where he di- 
ſtributed the thirteenth legion in all the 1 Rs 
tant poſts of Ciſalpine Gaul. 

He zorites When he came there, he was informed, that 
. mg Se. the legions that had been took from him under 
"II pretence of ſending them againſt the Parthians, 
had been detained in Italy, and tranſmitted to 
Pompey by the Conſul Marcellus. This was 


 Knet Caf. little leſs than a declaration of war. He dil- 


c. 29. ſembled however his reſentment, and contented 
himſelf with writing to the Senate; defiring 
that they would not deprive him of the benefit 
conferred on him by the People; or that the 
other Generals, as well as he, might be obliged 
to diſband their troops. This language, con- 
formable to Curio's propoſal, could not preju- 
dice Cæſar, as we have obſerved; and beſides 
Sueronius remarks, that he hoped, if he was 
took at his word, to be able to reaſſemble his 
veterans, before Pompey could make new le- 
vies. 

It appears, that this letter from Cæſar x gave 

Appian. Occaſion to a laſt deliberation of the Senate on 
the reſpective pretenſions of the two rivals. 
Marcellus put the propoſition in a light that was 
advantageous to his views; and aſked the opi- 

nions concerning Pompey and Cæſar feparats- 
ly. The majority were for ſending Cæſar a. 
ſucceſſor; and, when the queſtion was put as to 
Pompey, the majority were for Ns him 
in Command. 


Puc 


EMIL Ius, CLavpivs, Conſuls. _ 
But Curio, reuniting what the Conſul had ſe- 4. R. 7c2. 


rated, inſiſted that the Senate ſhould be aſked, Cr, 
hether it was their pleaſure that Pompey and adare/; in 
Cæſar ſhould both at once refign ? The queſ: bringing 
tion thus ſtated took another turn ; and the Tri- - mo 
bune had three hundred and ſeventy voices Cha- 
againſt twenty-two, This threw Marcellus into warzed. 
deſpair ; who broke up the Aſſembly immedi- 
ately, crying out aloud, ay, triumph over 
« us, and make Cæſar your Maſter.” The 
Tribune, on the other fide, retired full of glo- 
ry ; and was received by the People with great 
acclamations. They even threw flowers on 
him, as a victorious champion who deſerved 
gapriands.: Go 
Marcellus, when he diſmiſſed the Senate, 7% Con 
told them, that it was no longer time to amuſe eg 
. . OYaers 

themſelves with vain harangues, when ten le- Prindes ts 
gions were ready to paſs the Alpes; and that nd the 
the Commonwealth wanted a protector able to Repad/ic 
reſiſt ſuch an attack. In conſequence of this de- _ 
claration, being accompanied by the Conſulss 
elect (the better to authorize the important ſtep 
he was going to take) he went to Pompey, who 
was in the ſuburbs, becauſe, as Proconſu!, he 
could not come into the city; and, giving him 
a ſword, ſaid. We order you to uſe this 
*« ſword in the defence of your Country againſt 

«+ Cxfar; we inveſt you with the Command of 
s all the forces in Italy, and give you power to 

 ** raiſe what forces more you may think pro- 
per.“ Pompey anſwered, he would obey 
the Conſuls; adding however; „ unleſs ſome- 
thing better may be thought of.“ This was 
a common expreſſion with him, and was leſs a 
ſign of irreſo:ution, than of a ſly caution that 
loved to fave appearances, that feared engage- 

. | Q 473 — . 
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ments, and always choſe to have a power of 
-* declining them, if neceſſary. There is no rea - 


ſon to doubt but that Pompey was on this occa- 
ſion fully determined; and he declared himſelf 


Cie. ad At. to this purpoſe to Cicero, who was then juſt re- 


7. 4. & 8. 


Curio re- 

tires from 
ome, an 

goes to Cæ· 


gar. 


turned from Cilicia, and with whom he had two 
conferences in the month of December mas 
ear. 
e Curio made ſome other attempts in Cafar's 
favour, and endeavoured to hinder Pompey 
from raiſing forces. But he got nothing by 
theſe freſh efforts, and only incenſed the Senate 
more and more againſt him; and as his Tri- 
buneſhip was near expired, and he thought his 
perſon would be in danger as ſoon as he was out 
of office; he fled from Rome, and went to 
Cæſar at Ravenna; full of animoſity, and im- 
rtunate to have him immediately ſons "ow * 
ions and begin the war. | 
Cæſar, who was as determined a8 he: ew more | 
diſcreet, did not think it was yet time for ac- 
tion. He feared the odium of beginning a war, 
which to all the world could appear to have no 
other object than his perſonal intereſt. He 
waited for ſome event which might give a better 


colour to his hoſtilities againſt his Country; and 


choſe to be thought to have tried every means of 
accommodation before he had recourſe to force, 


He therefore negotiated on one hand; and, on 


Marg An 


Jony, being 


made Ji - 
bune, re- 
piaces Cu- 


776. 


the other, raiſed up againſt Pompey and the 


Senate a new Tribune, at leaſt as violent and | 


aſſionate as Curio. 

This Tribune was the famous Mark Antho- 
ny, who, at his return from Syria and Ægypt, 
had embraced Cæſar's party. Being nominated 
1] he fer out immediately for Gaul 
vie hoat Raying for Ne Senate: 's Cecree, the Peo- 

ple 
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. 


pe» order, or the deciſion of the lots. He4 R. 702. 


ew, as Cicero has very juſtly obſerved, that 
Cæſar's camp was the only aſylum for thoſe, 
whom indigence, debauchery, and heavy debts, 
made diſcontented, and enemies of the public 


tranquillity. He behaved there gallantly ; and 


we have had occaſion. to mention him ſeveral 


times in relating the Gauliſh wars. Having this 
year obtained the Tribuneſhip by Cæſar's inte- 


reſt, and money, he employed all the authority 
of his office in the ſervice of him to whom he 
was obliged for it. 


Hie began, by demanding that the two legi-Plat. Ant 


ons deſigned to be fent againſt the Parthians 


ſhould be ordered to Bibulus in Syria; that 


Pompey ſhould be forbid raiſing any forces; 

and that ſuch as he inliſted ſhould be freed from 
military obedience. On the twenty-firſt of De- 
cember, that is, twelve days after he entered on 
bis office, he made an harangue to the People; 
in which he inſulted, and inveighed againſt, 


Pompey; reeping up his whole life, from his. 


infancy. At the fame time, he deplored the 


fate of thoſe who had been condemned in con- 
ſequence of the laws made by Pompey in his 


third Conſulſhip. To all this he added plain 
menaces of a civil war, On occaſion of which 
harangue Pompey, reaſoning with Cicero, ſaid 
very juſtly : T What would not Ceſar him- 


« ſelf do, if he was at the head of affairs; ſince 


« his Quæſtor, who has neither money nor 
* e © talk in this ſtrain ?” 


Retna en al 


'* 1d enim unum in terris effe "FAR 6 in poſſeſſonem 


egeltatis, æris alieni, nequi- Reipublicæ venerit; quum 

tiz, ——perfugium eſſe du- hæc Quzſtor ejus, infirmus 

Bin: Cic. Phil. II. a. 50. & inops, audeat dicere? 
+ Quid. cenſes faturum / 


Fam. 16. 


A.R. 7022 In the midſt of this ill-blood, negotiations 


—_ * (as I have ſaid) were ſet on foot. Ceſar offered 


makes pro- to diſband eight of his legions, and to quit 
pyals jor Tranſalpine Gaul; provided he was left in poſ- 
©": ſeſſion of the other Gaul and Illyricum, with 


modation. , : 
Plut. Cz{, two legions, until he was appointed Conſul. 


Appian. Afterwards, by the mediation of Cicero who ar- 


—_— dently deſired peace, Cæſar's friends made a 
further conceſſion, and engaged he ſhould be 
ſatisfied with Illyricum and one leg 'on. 

But what method could be found to make two 


12. 


No agree- 


men, men agree, who both choſe a war? Cæſal's 


„ p . 13 1 
cond poſ- offers, by no means, evince a ſincere intention 


2 for peace. If he had really deſired it, there was 


place be- 


tuen A ſure way to have obtained it; which was to 


"eng have reſigned his Command, on condition he 
i 4 was appointed Conſul. Cicero expreſsly de- 
they beth Clares, that, if he had inſiſted on nothing more, 
waned he could not have been poſſibly refuſed. But 
Cic as Cæſar would never reduce his pretenſions to 
Att. 7. 9. theſe terms. Pompey on his fide had as little 
inclination to leave Rome, and go to his pro- 

vince of Spain. e 
The diſpoſition then of Pompey and Cæſar to 
war was equal; with this difference, that Pom- 
y, who had with him all the majeſty of the 
epublic, and doubted not of the goodneſs of 
his cauſe, pretended to give law, affected ſe- 
verity, and avowed his reſolution to oblige Cæ- 
| far by force to ſubmir to the Senate: whereas 
Cæſar, taking advantage of the known inten- 
tion of his rival, made continually conceſſions 
which he was ſure would be rejected; hoping 
by fo doing to throw the blame on Pompey, and 
give to his own proceedings an air of modera- 
tion, which might in ſome ſort compenſate for 


their injuſtice, x 
| C. Ci Au- 


— 
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„„ 
c. FN MARCELLUS.. e os 
I. CorneLtvs LENTULUS. 


oa the firſt of January Curio came to Nome, Other let- 

with letters from Carfar addrefied to the Senate, * 4 
which contained * very fair and moderate pro- „i, Sea. 
poſals, in the opinion of him who made them, Cæſ. de 
and which were probably agreeable to the con- 3 IJ. 
ditions of the accommodation laſt mentioned. wag 
- Theſe letters were ſo ill received, that the Con- plut. 
ſuls, not heing able to ſuppreſs them, as Curio 
had delivered them in full Senate, had a mind 
to return them unopened : and the Tribunes 
Anthony and Q. Caſſius were forced to exert 
their whole authority to procure them a reading. 
Aſter they were read, the Conſul Lentulus _— Con- 
poſed to deliberate, not on their contents, but l, e 2 
on the preſent ſtate of affairs, and on the mea mares the 
ſures proper to be taken for the ſecurity 2 0 
Republic. He exhorted the Senators to ſpeak & 2 
their minds freely; telling them, that, if they 

cooled, he knew what he had: to do; and 
doubted not but he could find means to make 


his peace with Cæſar. 


He ſpoke the truth. Cæſar would have been 
well. pleaſed to have gained him over; and pro- 
ſecuted ſo obſtinately his ſollicitations and offers, 
that afterwards, when war had been declared, 
and the armies were in ſight of one another in 
Epirus, Balbus ſtil] negotiated by Czſar's order 
with Lentulus, and went on that account into 
Pompey's camp at the hazard of his liberty and 
* n. was not t averſe to liſtening to Cæ - Vell. ii. 5. 

i ſars 


® (Ceſar) ex pectabat leu iff mis ſuis poltufatis reſponls 
Ca/ 4 B. Cie. Fs 
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Aw. C. 4. ſar's promiſes. His ruined fortune, and heavy 

" "debts, were powerful incentives thereto.” But 

: he thought victory could not forſake Pompey; 
and that thoſe on his fide had the more certain 

proſpect of riches and promotion. For this 

reaſon he was always unttactable; and Cæſar 

names him as having contributed more than any 

one to the rupture. Metellus Scipio, Pompey's 


father · in- law, neceſſarily followed his ſteps. 


Cato would not hear of compromiſing the intereſt 

and dignity of the Republic. Thus, notwithſtand- 

ing ſome cooler opinions which tended at leaſt to 
temporizing, it paſſed: by a majority of voices. 
Decree of ** That Cæſar ſhould be ordered to difband 
She Senate, « his army before a certain day then fixed: 
ge, « and that, in caſe of diſobedience, he ſhould 
er dered to be declared an enemy to the Republic.“ 
Had Anthony and Q. Caſſius oppoſe this decree, 
** . Upon this the quarrel recommences. The Con- 
ola , ful propoſes to deliberate, on the method to be 
Violent taken to bring to reaſon the oppoſing Tribunes. 
allt. The ſevereſt reſolutions paſs againſt them: The 
Fribunes intrench themſelves in the inviolable 
right of their office. At laſt night parts the 
combatants. The conteſt was renewed the fol- 

towing days, and continued until the ſeventh of 
January. During this time Piſo the Cenſor, 
father- in- law to Cæſar, and L. Roſcius the Pre- 

tor, who had ſerved under Cæſar in Gaul, of: 
fered to go to him, and inform him of the Se- 

nateꝰ's difpoſtion. Their proffer was rected; 

the Fribunes were extremely threatened; and 

the Senate had recourſe to that decree Which 
was never ufed but in the greateſt extremities: 
The Sena- It was therein faid, „ that the Conſuls, the 
| tuseonſul-« Prætors, the Tribunes of the People, and 
8 „the Proconfuls that were near Rome (which 
greateſt SEE „ took 


CLavpDIus, CorneLtvs, Confuls. = 5 | 
4 took in Pompey and Cicero) were ordered wa. re 1 
1 be careful of the ſafety of the Republic.” eee - 
After this, Anthony and Caſſius had every blies is u/ed. 
thing to fear. They therefore fled by night, 8 
diſguiſed as ſlaves, in an hired carriage; nor hs of 
ſtopped until they got to Rimini. Curio and 
Cælius followed them. The Governors of the 
provinces were then appointed, which had been 
hindered above a year by the oppoſition of the 
Fribunes. Cæſar had two ſucceſſors given 
him, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus for 1 
Gaul, and M. Conſidius for the Ciſalpine. 
tellus Scipio had the Government of Syria, 
which Bibulus quitted. Of the ret I ſhall ſpeak, . 
as occaſion offers. oY 
Cæſar's enemies, by putting the Tribunes nge. 
danger, gave him the pretext he had long 3 rag 
| waited for. He was then at Ravenna, the — — 
town in his province; and he was no ſooner in- the wie 
formed of what had happened at Rome, but he 4% 
aſſembled what foldiers he had about him, % of 
which were thaſe of the thirteenth legion. —__ 
the harangue he made them, he infrſted on no- 
thing fo much as the violation of the Tribunitia! 
privileges in the perſons of Anthony and Caf- 
ſius. He complained, as he himfelf relates, of 
the new precedent introduced into the Common- 
wealth by thoſe who checked and hindered by 
the terror of arms the oppoſition of the Tribunes. 
He added, that Sylla, who made it his buſineſs 
to homble.: and had almoft annihilated, the 
Tribuneſhip, had yet left it the liberty of op- 
ſition ; but that Pompey, who valued him- 
* H for vid: reſtored to that office all its pre- 
rogatives, deprived it now of that An 
which it had always hea M | 


i 


4 . 
4 3 


It 
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It is therefore, with great reaſon, that Cicero 


makes Anthony reſponſible for all the calami ties 
of the civil war. He ſays to be ſure too much, 


as Plutarch obſerves, when he accuſes * him of ; 


having been the cauſe of that unfortunate war, 
as much as Helen was of the Trojan. But it is 
ſtrictly true, that Anthony furniſhed Cæſar with 
the moſt plauſible pretext he could wiſh, ' and 
the moſt likely to impoſe on the People : a ne- 


ceſſary pretext, without which eee Cæſar 


might have found it difficult to have come to 

extremities, or at leaſt to have ſecured the alt 

tance of all his troops. 
He certainly apprehended great difficulty ia 


Suet. Cæſ perſuading them to follow him; ſince, as Sue- 


. 38. 


tonius relates, when he harangued them the- 
next day at Rimini, he uſed the moſt ſubmiſ- 
ſive intreaties, had recourſe to tears, tore his 
cloaths before, to ſhew his great concern, and 
the extreme danger he was expoſed to. Cæſar 
ſays nothing like this in his relation of what 
paſſed at Ravenna, and entirely omits his ha- 
rangue at Rimini. But it is certain that he ſup- 

refles many things ; and the paſſage of the 

ubicon, ſo famous with all other hiſtorians, 


is not mentioned in his Commentaries. 


With a 


fongle le. 


be be 


gion 
eint the 
War. 


When he had done ſpeaking to the legion 
aſſembled by his orders at Ravenna, the officers 
and ſoldiers cried out,, that they were deter- 
mined to maintain the honour of their General, 
and to revenge the wrongs done to the 1 ribunes. 
He accepted their offers; and, with five thouſand 
foot and three hundred horſe undertook (ac- 

cording 


* Ut Helena Trojanis, 6 fait, Cie. Phil, II. 
ifte huic reipublice, cauſa n. 55 | | 


belli; 5 cauſa — atque 
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| cording to an expreſſion of Livy, which Oro- 4: Rez. 
ſius has preſerved) to attack the Univerſe. His Oroſ. 2 


maxim and conſtant practice, as we know, was 15. 


to place his chief hopes of ſucceſs in expedition; 
and he was convinced, that, on this occaſion, it 
would be eaſier for him to intimidate with a 
ſmall force, by appearing when he was leaſt ex- 
pected 3 than to conquer, by ſtaying the time 
neceſſary for great preparations. Contenting 
himſelf therefore with writing to his Lieutenant- 
generals in Gaul to bring up the legions left there, 
he determined to commence the war by the ſur- 
prize of Rimini, which was the firſt city of Italy 
in the way from his province. In order to ſuc- 
.ceed, ſecrecy was neceſſary, Wherefore he ſent 
away, without noiſe, his ten cohorts under the 
Command of Hortenſius's ſon. As for himſelf, 
he ſtaid in the town; went to a public ſpecta- 

cle; examined the plan of a gladiator's ſchool, 

which he intended to build; and in the evening 
fat down to fupper with much company. Bur, 
when night was come, he ſtole away on pretence- 
of illneſs; went out of Ravenna, unperceived ; 

and, getting mules to put in his chaiſe from the 

| firſt mill, took a by-way in which he loft him- 

ſelf. At day-break he procured a guide, by 


__ whoſe aſſiſtance he overtook his cohorts near the 


Rubicon, a rivulet that bounded his province; 
ſo that he could not pafs it without tranſgreſ- 
ſing the laws, and taking off the maſk. 


| Determined, though he was, and with- page 
out doubt the boldeſt of men; the idea of tbe Rube 
the evils he was going to bring on the world, . 


and of the dangers to which he was going to 
expoſe himſelf, ſtruck him in that critical 

moment ſo forcibly, as to intimidate him in 
a manner, and for a white ſuſpend his activity. 
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er Abpros, Cornet ius, Conſula. 
2A. e He ſtopped ſhort on the bank ; and turning to⸗ 


0. wards his friends, among whom was the famous 


Alſinius Pollio, ſaid to them: * We may yet 


„ go back: but, if we paſs over this little 


40 bridge, we put every thing to the deciſion of 


SE GHG... 
.  Suetonius relates a pretended omen that hay- 
ened at that inſtant, A man of extraordinary 


{ize and ſhape appeared on a ſudden, fitting in 


the neighbourhood, and playing on a rural 
flute. Not only the ſnepherds, but ſome of the 


ſoldiers and trumpeters, got about him to hear 
his muſic. This man ſnatches the trumpet from 


one near him, puts it to his mouth, ſounds a 


charge, and paſſes to the other ſide of the river. 
If the fact is true, it was perhaps of Cæſar's 


own contrivance, in order to hearten his troops. 
However that be, he immediately cried out, f 
„Let us go where the Gods, and the injuſtice 
« of our enemies, call us. The die is caſt.“ It 
was thus he made that deciſive, dangerous, 
ſtep; ſtifling all reflections of its terrible con- 
ſequences : | like a man, ſays Plutarch, who 
ſhuts his eyes, and muffles his head, to avoid 


ſeeing the abyſs, into which he is going to bw” 


Cæſar 
makes 
Bimſelf 
maſter of 
Rimini. 


cipitate himſelf. 


Cæſar, having paſſed the Rubicon, e . 
directly to Rimini, and made himfelf maſter of 


it. There he found the two Tribunes, Antho- 


ny and Caſſius z and he took care enen them 
mY 7 ro 


* Etiam nunc regredi ta, & inimicorum iniquitas, 


poſſumus : quod ſi ponti- vocat ; jacta eſt alea. 


culum tranfierimus, omnia rey of zp©- gat 
armis agenda erunt. Suet. acute bat; u fel 
Cæſ 31. | TO lars. uuns r d- 
. 2 quo deorum aſten- Te, apud „S- 
fe To der, Plut. Pomp. 


Ss, ConnatiziG, Conſuls. 


to hs fldier in the ſerve habit they had been f 


: Sen on for their ſecurity. - This ſicht 
extremely exaſperated the ſoldiery, who made 
| freſh proteſtations to their General, that they 

would follow him wherever be ſhould. lead 
them. 


What Cæſar FIR fell out. When the * Terrible 
prize of Rimini was known at: Rome, it threw ee : 


the whole city into the 1 conſternation. | 
This was not proportione 


to the reality. of the Pompey is 


evil, which indeed was conſiderable, They 22 


expected every minute to ſee Cæſar at the gates 
of Rome, with his ten legions, and crowds of „ 
Gauls and Germans. Pompey himſelf Joſt his 
prefence of mind. He had more troops about 
him than his rival. But he was ſo harraſſed and 
teazed by the reproaches of every body, that he 
could not preſer ve the tranquillity: neceſſary, on 
extraordinary occaſions, nor come to a refolu- 
tion worthy of his courage and prudence. 
Every one complained of his conduct; that he 
ſhould raiſe Cæſar to fuch a height of power 29 
made him formidable to his Country; and that, 
when he knew he was in no condition to make 


head againſt him, he ſhquld reject all means f 
accommodation. They demanded of him where 


the forces were that he ought to ha ve ailgmbled. 
For, as they thought Cæſar had with him his 
ten legions, they would have been glad chat 
222 had at leaſt as many; and, as he had 
nothing like ſuch a force, Favonius (alluding 
al to the ſpeech that eſcaped him ſome 
time before) adviſed him, to Ramp: on che 
| nen and raiſe ſoldiers. - 
Pompey was, without goubt, moch to, blame 
on this account. He had told the Senate, that 
he had ten legions in readinghs ; EY but when they 
1 | Were 
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were wanted, nothing appeared any wiſe pro- 
portionable to his promiſe: ſo that being inter · 
rogated on this head hy Volcatius Tullus, a Con- 


ſular perſon, he anſwered in confuſion, that 


he had the two legions that came from Gaul; 
and alſo about thirty thouſand new levies, 


which only wanted marſhalling. Upon which 
Tullus cried out, You have deceived us, 


Plat. 
Pom. and 
Cato. 


„ Pompey ; and propoſed ſending Deputies 
Ceſar 


do | 
Cato himſelf contributed to chagrin Pompey 
by an unſeafonable reflection. For, when every 
body admired with what penetration and faga- 
city, that generous, and knowing, Republican 
had long foretold, what they at laſt faw ful- 


filled: © Yes indeed, fays he, if you had be- 


* lieved me, you would not be now reduced, 
* either to fear one man; or to put all your 


-« hopes in one man.” Cato indeed had always 


preached the neceſſity of guarding againft Cæ- 
far. And in particular, on occafion of a letter 
wrote by Cæſar to the Senate full of invectives 
againſt him; after it had been read, Cato 


| ſpoke; and, having eafily refuted a frivolous, ill- 


far, and unfolded all his projects and his whole 


ſupported, accuſation, he recriminated on Cæ- 


ſcheme with as much exactneſs as if he had been 
his confident and accomplice, not his enemy; 
concluding, that it was not the Germans, nor 
the Celtæ, but Cæſar, that they ought to fear, 


and guard againſt. It was this reiterated advice 


that Cato now blamed Pompey for not having 


attended to. You have judged better than 


« me, ſays Pompey to him, concerning futy- 


« rity: and I have followed too much the im- 
.« pulſe of friendſhip.” However, whatever 
averſion Cato had to all authority and command 


E 1 * 
p YT 
— 


bs * 


es dee lu. 211 
ai was E cn a 3 40% on this A. R. v6. 
f 1 ew. an ill-t oe 3 on b A 6:4 
| riled the im c ing FPO — wit the whole 
e of the State yi 5 E. uch did 
great milchie at cold bolt medy it. His ad. 
"Iu, un followed ; an decree paſſed, im- 
7 Tee umu; that is, 
oh 4 ei war was broke out; and that the 


was in Tu . and therefore, it was nes 
wy * that * citizens ſhould. take up 


"Xe fir ute Pampe y made of the fo rem Pane 
ak Which ha woo conferred on 25 or , 
rather ran to ba was to abandon Rome ge bar! 
and t6 order all the Senators to leave it, and 2e Ma- 1 
follow him; An expreſs declaration, that UE gifracer, 4 
ſhould conſider thoſe who ſtaid behind as Cæ- 4 — * 
| faf's partizans. This looked like a deſperate . 
reſo iitiofh. Fe endeayoured in vain to juſtify Cic. ad 
| it by the clample of Themiſtocles, who did the Att. n 
fime at .. en, ” a 8 of the Perſian 
army. vain he | ured. to eftabliſh the 
_ maxim, eh cettein 1 and houſes do not 
còͤnſtitute one's $ Country y.—Theſe reaſons would 
9. Pad. e a 1. es time they 
mned the « 800 ; General, they 
55 his perſon: A tra a may be eyen_ 
confidered as one 0 12 mall Br orious of Pom- 
1855 9 life; ; ſince alf ious erſons af : 
ome went out of it with him. Flight, and | 
Exile, in Pompe 1 Was to them their 
| Cobiry.s 2. com without, him, Czſar's 
Camp. I Wall not deſcribe here the tumult and 
diſorder af this flight, as it is eaſily conceived. 
F ſhall take notice only of this ſingular circum- _ 
ance, that, while thoſe who were in Rome fled ” A 
rom thence with] precipitation, the. inhabitants . — 
Vor. XIII. R — 
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as of all the neighbouring cities haſted thither with 


equal earneſtneſs, to get out of the way of CE- 


ſar: and in all that part of Italy the roads were 
filled with an infinite number, of men and wo- 

men, who impeded, and ran againſt ode ano- 
ther, by a ſort of flux Tn eee 

The Conſuls went out of Rome, even befo 
they had performed the facrifices and ceremo- 
nies of religion, which the duty of their office 
required; a thing that never had happened be- 
fore. The Prætors, the Tribunes of the Peo- 
pe (at leaſt the major part of them) the Conſu- 

r perſons, in a word, almoſt all the Senators, 

followed Pompey with ſuch unanimity, that 

ſome of Cæſar's partizans were carried away by 

the torrent : even Piſo, his father-in-law, eps 

out of Rome with the reſt. 

The parti- Thus all the majeſty of the Republic was with 
Cod of .,, Pompey, but all its ſtrength was with Ceſar. 
Pompey I ſpeak not merely of his legions. He had long 
compared. been the patron of all who were guilty of crimes, 
| 15 V. *or dee i in debt, and of al: the debauched 
| b. Part o the youth. He aſſiſted thoſe with his 
protection and money, whoſe affairs were not 

Gal ad Fee He frankly told others, whoſe 
3 8. wants and crimes were irremediable, that they 
«>. 14, Wanted a civil war. By theſe means he had 
Suet. Czf. ſecured a vaſt number of creatures; all men fit for 
c. 27. action, bold, and who depended abſolutely. on 
him. It is caſy to conceive what ſtrength and 

ſupport a party may have from ſuch a collection. 
4 Cæſar's cauſe, ſays Cicero, has no aſſiſt- 
ance from Juſtice : every other aſſiſtance and 

. l | ws 


= M Among | 


= Cauſam ſolum. illa cauſa non habet: - ceteris rebus as 
dat. di. ad 4 Vii. | 


* 


Genes Ontertee: Conſuls | 


| of: Cxſar, ſome of Pom 


haps ſhe had no other than Cato. 
Ons 2 * Seneca, who proves it ſuffi.. 
; ou- would, fays he, have a 


6 4 el IK + entation of thoſe times z you 


4e will ſee on one fide the People, and all thoſe = 


„the bad ſtate of whoſe affairs made a change 
of government neceſſary 


« juſtrious and reſpect 
« midſt, Cato and the blic, alone and 
abandoned of all.“ For Cato was not in 
fact much more ſatisfied with Pompey than 
with Cæſar; ſince, if he had determined to kill 
himſelf, ſhould the laſt be t 
had alſo reſolved to go into exile, if the firſt 
was victorious, + + 

This diſcovers another defect in che famous 


on the other, the 
* Tables, the Equeſtrian order, all that was il- 
able in Rome ; in the 


conqueror 3. he 
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2 Among ſo many Romans, ſotne partizans AR: 703. 

, It is difficult to 
find any partizans of the Republic: and per- 

| I borrow 


©. 494 


verſe of Lucan, cenſured beſides with reaſon for W 


its impiety in putting in paralleliſm the approba- 


tion of the Gods, and that of a man. f The 


Gods, ſays he, approved of the Victor; but 


Cato of the Vanquiſhed.” Cato was far from | 


approving of the Vanquiſhed; only, reduced to 


better of the two. For the reſt, 
afflicted and diſtreſſed him. His very exterior 


ſo wretched an alternative, he thought him the 
every thing 


was declarative of his are 'OVrs from the day Pla. Cat. 


R 2 12 . 


doelinarent. ali ad Pom- 


= & Reipublicz partes. 

animo complecti volueris 
illius imaginem temporis; vi- 
debisillinc plebem, & omnem 


erectum ad res novas w 


- eum ati 1 Cetoen 


um; ſolus Cato fecit ali 


gum ; hire optimiſtes «i er 
queſtrem ordinem, quidquid 
erat in civitate lecti & ſancti; 


duos in medio relictos, Rem- 
publicam & Catonem. Sem 


+ Viarix cauſa Deis pla- 


auit, ſed Victa Catoni- | 


» . — mm Goalie 


9777 var begap to his death, he neither cut his 
i bead ; nor ever Wore. a garland,” as 
was, cuſtomary at their entertaininents; in 
word, J card on bs paba all (be marks of 
_ deep;mpurning and 412 1 

Pretended L iſhajl not relate the pretended prodigies on 

5. 5 the approach of. this cruel war, with which the 

| Prrgerna. antient writers abound.” I ſhall only obſerve, | 
that the minds of people being tetrified, and 


therefore more diſpoſed to ſuperſtition, found 


preſages even in the moſt common and natural 
 Plin7-48-eyents. Thus becauſe Ferperna died at this 
$9 ar. ome, at the age of ninery-cight, being the laſt 
| Dil. 4 41. of all thoſe who werte Senators when he was 
Conſul, and leaving behind him only ſaven of 
thoſe, whom, thirty-ſaven I. before þ vgs, 
Cenſor with, Philip) he had put on the liſt 


Senators 3 they e „ 


| 3 ae. the ruin of * en and 
PDompey | Pompey, when he ſe Rome, went — 
raiſes Saunen 1 ng to 4 — 
forces ug were the We yo he 

3 ſar. He did not confide m hin cle J Lene 
Di rent fearing they had ſome attachment left for. their 
pint 5who od General, His reſource, therefore, was, to 
rr Aged raiſe men all over. Italy, and; to endeavouy to 
maintain himſelf there, if poſible; or. elſe, incaſe 
| of neceſſity, to croſs the fea, that he might get 

time — draw from the Eaſt a numerous, 

well · affected, army. For his reputation was 
great in thoſe parts, where he had performed 
many ſignal exploits. But he ſtudiouſly-con- 
2 the ors. ſcheme, which would have diſ- 
credited his arms, and ſeemed to have no other 
deſign on to defend ee Many ſubordi- 

nate 


ZkAvbrus; CI rvs, Ochfuls: 
nate Conan were in poſſeſſion of its pro- 
Finces, and enlifted "every one they ag ger ber 1 
Cicero preſidet over the coaſt of Campana. 
But; deſirous ds he was of peace, he did not 
enter warthly into military operations. His in- 
_ tention was, to mediate between the Sefa 
ties, as lon as there remained any ho an 
accommodation. Lentulus Spinther; Attius 
Varusy Domitius Ahenobarbus; aid ſottic others; 
ſerved their party with more ſpirit z but 88 ; 
with more ſucceſs, as we ſhall oon have deta- 
fion to relate. : 


While Cult was” yet at Nimh, Ane, 
young! Gentleman of the ſame fathily and and fruit. 


name, and the Prætor Roſcius, came to him 7, 


with offers of Pence. W/m they were > NOX ben 


formally deputed, 
them — his — 
ſome ſort excuſes, to 5 He told theing/®" 
tliat he wa$noractuiret by enmity to Cæſar ; 
but purely by cal for the Republic, whole 
<4 intereſt he Rad ever preferred to any prwats 
engagement. That it was worthy of Cæſar 
691 Wines conſormubly to this maxim; and not 
judice the Commonwealth, by puſhing 
far his revenge againſt his private ene- 
45 It is plain that Pompey, by taking 
this ſtep, had a mind to enter into a negotia- 
tions not with an intention to make peace, but 
ddubtleſs to get time; as he had been ſurprized, 
_ and found his levies were! not ſo caſily made as | 


he magined. 
— 2 who was not mere diſpoſed to peace; | 


y had ordered 
Hr xiM and eden i in 224 Cæ- 


had a mind, however, to have the reputation 


of deſiring it. He gave to young L. Cæſar 
and Roſcius new propoſals, which he thus re- 


counts himſelf: 66 Let Pompey go into Spain "I 
a, R 3 « let 
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Fam. 16. 
12. 
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A R. 703. 6, let * all the armies be diſbanded; ler every. | 
Ant. © 49 < body throughout Italy lay down , rats; 


& let every thing that participates of terror and 
« force be removed; let the elaftions of Magi- 
« ſtrates be made mich ous freedom; and 
< let. the Republic be adminiſtered by the au- 


+ thority of the Senate and People.” And, in 


order to ſettle the particulars of the execution 
of theſe articles, he demanded an interview _ | 
—.— 
Cicero further explains fome of theſe. mate 
According to him, Cæſar promiſed to reſign Tranſ- 


alpine Gaul to Domitius, and Ciſalpine Gaul to 
Conſidius. He relinquiſhed the privilege he had 


obtained of — the Conſulſhip by proxy, 
and declared that he would come and ſtand 


for it in perſon, according to ſtriet form. 


Theſe propoſals had an air of moderation; 
and Cicero entertained hopes of their - ſucceſs. 
He thought Ceſar began to be aſhamei of his 
violent procedure; and he knew Pompey was 
diſſatisfied with the forces he had about him. 
But theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed. Pompey inſiſt- 
ed, as a preliminary, that Cæſar ſhould return 
to This obedience, and quit Rimini and the other 
poſts he had ſeized on out of his province. For, 
during the negotiation, he had by no means dif- 
continued the war. Cæſar, on the other ſide, 
wanted Pompey and the Conſuls to ſet a good 
example, by ſuſpending the levies they were 


making. — diſmiſſing the forces they had al- 


ready aſſembled. Beſides, though Pompey 

romiſcd to go into Spain, he fixed no time for 

hi want wt Api n as to mo Interview 
deſired 


» Cajar's text is © 4p exercitus Umicehntur £7 . 


Main! t; faulty. 1 Yea os _ infitad o To 
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daired by Cæſar, he declined giving any an- 4. R. 703. 


ſwer about it. Cæſar therefore thought he had *** © #9 


* be diſcontinue the negotiation. He diſ- Dio. 
perſed all over Italy a ſort of manifeſto, wherein he 

gave moſt ſpecious reaſons for his conduct, and 

even challenged Pompey, as one who broke his 

word, and was afraid of an eclairciſſement. It 

is doubtleſs,” in this piece, that (with his uſual 

addreſs and care to make friends) he declared, Suet. Cæſ. 

that he ſhould conſider all thoſe, as his friends, © 75. 

who did not act againſt him. This policy was 

the better judged, as Pompey talked in the op- 

poſite ſtile, and proteſted, that he would treat 

as enemies all thoſe who were wanting to the 
cauſe of the Republic, whoſe defender he was. 

Labienus had raiſed his ſpirits by coming Labiaus 
over to his fide, while the accommodation was goes over - 
on foot, He was, as we have ſeen, the moſt c= 

famous of Cæſar's Licutenants, and him for tt. 7 

whom that General had the greateſt eſteem, and = 
moſt confided' in. Pompey's party boaſted 
, much of the juſtice of their cauſe, which had 
procured them ſuch à deſerter, and reckoned 

much on his ſkill. But he brought them ſcarce 
any thing beſides vain hopes, occaſioned by his 

undervaluing in his diſcourſe the forces of Cæ- 
_ far, As for the reſt, he was of little real ſervice - 
to them. Labienus had ſeemed an excellent 

Officer, while he acted under Cæſar; from the 

time he left him, he performed nothing equal to 
the reputation he had acquired. Cæſar behaved 

to him with his wonted generoſity, and ſent af- 

ter him his money and baggage. 

RO EGS, WE | 
Fortis in arms 
Ceæſareis Labienus erat, nunc transfuga vilis. 

oh | Lucan V. 345. 
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R. 30 Mean 1 he be. 


grogre/i. teenth legi with 
* of Peſaro, Fano 
| cany. At the 1 
over Picenum, and ſc ery 

Pey's partizans. "I tal eee 

of his leſs impofrant expeditions, 

2" e wich ſaying. t 
| 260 129 rd. he compellec | 
ders. thep Pn, ive up im 12 51 
bio. Vow, Ofimo., and Leatylus atylus Spinther, 
Ako 9 by egy yo 0 Cor 
Fat, into wh oh Bor had 
e himſ elf, wit eee en wy 


nd a goad numbe er of troops. 


mp; Jo im in. Apy TE re 

| on had no chance to. Mags? - 

avian x Vena, a and 1 
TAFEs 81 allibl bly 5 

was good advice; 

enge are. rare. in 1 wars, | 


allowed. him no time. ite marched againſt, 
| Kin and, at the firſt rencounter, Ns 
parties mand five of Dong cohorts, — | 
ere break ing down à bridge about three miles - 
off of Corfinium: after which he ſat down with 
two legions, before a town, Whoſe garriſon was | 
2 more 


r - 


Ma vprus, e 
his army. It is true, that 4. R. ben. 
ore of his tr e be * 1 3 bar N 
lee — EE HERS 
++» When» Domitius faw þimſelk beſieged; he 
was very ſenſible of bis d anger Ne wrote im- 
Bren a. FRIDAY 4 devring him to come 


d., ſtance, and not leave, te the mere of 
lar, thirty horte, and a great numder af 

rs and Roman Knigben While he wald 
ed. for Pompsy's anſwer, he made preparations 
2 a vigoroys defence, and endeavoured tw en 
co hig troops by magnificent premiſes. 
Ina was a woſt untewerd affair for Pompey. 
| To.abandon.ſo great 2 body of troops, and % 
many perſqns of diſtinckian, would: ba a, great 
c 3 49 his party. On the other 
ide, bis army was weak, ; except the two legi- 
ons, We have mentioned ſeveral times, and aon 

1 5 fidelity” be could not depend. he had no. 


it new: raiſed wraps about him. Fe 
tiſqus an engagement wih ſuch, again; C fer 
veterans, was ©. ese himigh to immediate 
and. ircetrievahle ruin. He came therefore ea 
reſolution becoming a man of ſenſe and ſkill z 
and though, he knew his conduct 7 
as, timid, as appears, by Ciceros letters (who. 1 
think in that has nat done him juſtice)-he anfocre 
ed Domitius: thag is was his buſineſs to extricate 
himſelf as well as he could out of the difficulties 
he, bad brought on, himſelf, and that be oughto . 
endleavour at all events to jein him. mule 
Domitins, incloſed in Cæſar's lines, was 0 Dining 
longer able to execute what, Pompey. adyiſed. ox 
His courage and haug 8 


htineſs im mcdigtely. led he”: 
and he determined to fave. * on by into Ces * 


him, 
tight, He Puts ne. as; a a: e 


| * 


CrAvp tus, CokwEEIUs, C. 


. the: matter as he could, and promiſed his troop 
© ſpeedy affiſtance from Pompey ; exhorting thein 
to make a' vigorous defence, and hold wut until 

he could come up. But his trouble and confus 
ſion belied his words; beſides, he was obſerved 
to hold frequently little councils of his friends 
and intimates; ſo that the truth tranſpired, and 
the troops learnt that they were not to expect 
any ſuccour, and that their Com mander was 
about to leave them and make off. U 
vhich they reſolved to conſult alſo their ſafety, 


and fend a deputation to Cæſar. The burgeſſes 


X92 | 


at firſt oppoſed this, not knowing the true ſtate 
of affairs; but in a ſhort time they came to a 
good - underſtanding with the garriſon, and 
Jointly ſecured the perſon of Domitius; ſending 
word to Cæſar, that they were ready to open 
their gates, receive his orders, and deliver up 
Domitius alive. Cæſar gladly accepted of the 
heb we but, as it was near night, he would 
not take poſſeſſion of the town immediately, 
leſt it ſnouſd be plundered in the dark by his 
ſoldiers. He therefore ordered his troops to 
keep a ſtrict watch round the city, and prevent 
a ſingle perſon from eſcaping. Cæſar obſerves, 
that this was performed with the utmoſt care 
and 3 and that his whole camp was in 
nn pectation of his determination as to the 
of 'the burgeſſes, and Mlaſtrious perſons ſhut 
* in the town. ' Fl 


Lentulus Spinther W e ef abe 5 


Spintber, having been drove out of Aſcoli, as I have 


WAS. 


in Corſi 


mentioned, had ſought ſhelter in Corfinium. 


zium, ob. More unfortunate in-this place than in the firſt, 
2 an he reſolved to eſſay the clemency of the Victor. 


+ Accordingly,” about the fourth watch of the 


py 3 from the wall to the guard, 


and 


5 
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and deſired to be conducted to sar. He wa 

' emrried to him under a good eſcort, not f Cas * 
far's ſoldiers, but of thoſe of Domitius 3 who 
were ſo fearful of the reproach of having broke 


| their agreement, that they attended him until 


delivered into Cæſar's hands, Lentulus was not 
3 he had entertained of 
his enemy's. He had ſcarce began 
to implore 
him by ſaying, that he was not come out of 
the bounds of his province with an intent to 
injure any body; bur to repel the injuries done 
* him by his enemies, to revenge the 

6 of the Tribunes, and to reſtore to the Roman 
<.' People, who were oppreſſed by a ſmall fac- 
c“ tion of the Nobles, their liberty and privi- 
c leges.” When Lentulus found himſelf out of 
danger; he aſked leave to return into the town, 
$6 where ſome, he ſaid, were ſo terrified, that 


* they had took deſperate reſolutions.” He 


meant Domitius, whoſe adventure is very ſingular. 
We have ſeen Domitius acting 
ears as a declared enemy to Cæſar. 
— to his utmoſt to get him recalled, and 


mercy, — Cæſar interrupted 


fot 


XN 


for ſeveral Domitiut 


He had v to 
7 bin- 


| had lately obtained- his Government from the . Phy 
Senate. Meaſuring therefore Czſar's hatred een, io. 7 


him by his own for Cæſar, when he found hefe 
ſhould fall into his hands, he expected no quar-g; 


es bin 


ter; and, bold through deſperation, determined a ſoporific. 


to kill himſelf, that he might not be killed by 


his enemy. He accordingly ordered his Phyſi- 


cian, who was one of his ſlaves, to give him a 


; doſe of poiſon, which he drank courageouſly, 
and threw himſelf on a bed. Some hours after, 
Lentulus arrives, and gives him an account of * 


2 s clemency. Domitius now deplores his 
_ ſituation, and accuſes himſelf of blind- 


and * His Phyſician comforts 
him: 


253 


Te 


Cæſar 


* pardons 
Domitius 
and _ 


Sn” | 


| | | * 
| 
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him: * Be of goed cheer; fays lie, I have 
ee given. you a foporific, and no poiſon : it 
« will do you no mannet of hurt.“ Domi - 
tis, upon this, takes heart, and waits patiently 
for the time of his appearance before Cœ ar. 
At day-break Cziar ordered before. him! ali 
aho —— Senators ſong, military Tribunes, 
and Roman Knights. Beſides Lentulus and 
Domitius, who were Conſular: Perſons, there 
were in the town three other Senators, one of 
whom was then Quæſtor; alſo Domitius's fonz 
and many young men of quality; a great number 
of Roman Knights, and ſome Decurions, or 
Senators ef the neighbouring municipal towns; 
who had been ſent for by Domitius. Cæſar 
gave orders to ſecure. them from the inſults of 
the ſoldiery; and, after reproaching them: with 
their animoſity to him, which he pretended he 
had not deſerved, he ſet them all at liberty, 
_ withoat ſo much as requiring any fort of pro- 
miſe from them. He did more, Domitius 
bad brought to Corfmam fix millions of /Seſ- 
3 ů — given him by Pompey; 
his. forces ww This therefore was 
— and Cæſar might very well 
took it. He returned it however to Do 
mittius 5 f being willing, as he himſelf ſays, to 
ſhew himſelf generous, as well as merciful, 
to Domitius s treopss he todk them in 
pay, and, ſoon after, ſent them into Siciy. 
. Such: was the plan of conduct, that Cæſte 
preſcribed- himſels, on this firſt occaſion; and 


which- he pretty nearly adiſered to, on every 
WM * Fang de ig bud and. ue vt bu 


HN in vita Hominuin, uam i if ; 
fie videmar bf 4 . _ . mehre | 


N — 


* 


** 


* Gn te G 


- account of his clemency- to the Commanders, 


ſo unuſual in civil wars; on account of the 


9 ge ie gave him of augmenting his ts 3 
tw his 


ouces, after every victory, by 
party the vanquiſhed ſaldiers ; 2 on account 


of the honour ches his generoſity conferre' on 
his arms and cauſe, whoſe mjuſtice ir, to this” 


day, covers, in the eyes of many; 
Cæſar * himſelf on this account, 
letter to Baldus and Oppius, two of his ene; 


bot he diſcovers, at the ſame time, the n- 


teveſbed, ambitious, motive of his clemency- 

am glad, fays he, that you a 
e my. behgviour- at Corfinium. —— Let us 
* endeavour: to. regain, if poflible, by ſuen 
means, the affection of every body; and 


4 procure a long enjoyment of the fruits of 


0 For che others, by their cruelty, 
* made themſelves odious, 410 
benefit from their conqueſt; SyNMa « 
* whom. I am reſolved fc not to 
* us ſot the example of a new 
nd ear, Tired mani 
Gy, ty: ig letter m 


nad” of con- 
"demency 
zſfar's 


ve of 


Faw ph 
tare. Ee! 1 


peace were infincere, or only aimed” at bring. 


N ,. A1 Len 
* Galen da: 
ſignificare liter is, quam valds 


855 tis ea quæ apud Cor- 


ium geſta ſunt . ... Tente- 


mus hoc modo, fi poſſumus, 


omnium voluntates, recupe- 
mare, & diuturna victoria 
uti: quoniam reliqui cru- 
1 odium effugere non 


potueruntz neqde · VSoriam 
dintins teners,. pructer: unum 
L. Syllam, quem imitaturus 


non ſum., ora ſit æa · 
ri vincendj,.. ut miſericorgiz 


& liberalitate nos, munjamus. 
Ep. Cal. War. Giſh 


J. 1 
. 
J®£ 4} SaT 
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caber : 2 conduct laudable on all accounts; on AR. 50 
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ination at that time to ſeize an the 
NETS and keep poſfeſton of it: from + 
whence it follows; that alf his negotiations about 


254. Ci Auprus, CorNnegLivs, Conſuls. 
AR. 703 72g. ing Pompey to ſubmit to him, with the reſt of 
ie which was ſcarce to be. e ex- 
| Cic. ad Dean Lentulus, when they lefe zelar's 
Art. L ix. camp, went to hide their diſgrace in their coun- 
try- ouſes z where they ſnut themſelves up 
ſome time, giving way to-gtheir melancholy 
| ions. Lentulus even faid, that he had 
done enough for Pompey ; and that he thought 
himſelf obliged to give proofs of his gratitude 
to Czfar. However, we ſhall ſoon ſee them 
both re-appear on Pompey's ſide, and diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, by their inveteracy againſt him, to 
whom they owed their lives. It would not be 
. furprizing to find Czfar inclined to puniſh: fuck 
ingratitude : But his haughty, generous foul, 
= above fuch thoughts : he explains himſelf, 
on this ſubject, in the nobleſt manner, in à 
letter to Cicero“ . It is no reaſon, ſays he, 
that I ſhould repent of my elemeney, be- 
s cauſe lam informed, that thoſe I ſer-ar liber. | 
* 2 at Corfinium are gone to war againſt me 
8 ae in. I am rather pleaſed to ſind them all 
| 2 a piece, as it becomes me alſo to be. 
Cefar Cæſar was. detained but ſeven days before 
fe, Corfinium 3 and, as ſoon as he had brought 
3 * 3 concluſion, ace 
himſelf up cam morning, was far ad- 
in | ing vanced, he made a whole day's march. He 
Zn. went in purſuit of Pompey, who had no other 
reſource, but to retire into Brundiſium. Tho” 
he was much nearer that town than his enemy, 


2 Meum fatur probari rurſus bellum inferrent, Ni- 

2 te triumpho gaudeo. Ne- hil enim malo, quam & me 

que illud me movet, quod mei ſimilem eſſe, & illos ſui. 

i qui qui me dimiſſi ſunt Ep. Cæſ. ad Cic. ] ix. ad Ate. 
dicuntur, ut mihi | | 


v0 


crab As, 1 Satis 
4 is a mon ſter, for activity, vigilance, 
on .diſpatch.” 
9 he had been 
bas refuſed, 


th of March, with ſix legions; 
raiſed. It was no ſmall work, ſurely, to have 


eighth or ninth of January. 


On his march, he made priſoner Cn. Ma- New fleps 
and, accord- alen * 
Ceſar 0 = 
and ſent him to his General; charging him — * "My 
to aſk. and preſs for an interview, as a ſure has ſome- 


means to ſettle every thing. He fays, in his times 4. 


him back e 1 


no anſwer from Pompey, But we have a let- fa: ir 
ter from Cæſar to Oppius and Balbus, which 5s Com- 


mentaries. 
ES 
* and] have anſwered him what I thought 445 5 


It is difficult to reconcile delete. : __ 
contains, but by ſuppoſing that Cæſar hass 


gius, Pompey? s + chief Engineer; 
ing to cuſtom, immediately gave him his liber- 


Commentaries, that Magius brought 


proves the contrary.  ** Pompey, fays be, has 
< ſent Magius to me, with overtures of peace 3 


« proper,” 


not been ſcrupulouſly faithful, as to facts, in 


his Commentaries, particularly in what regards 
the civil war. Aſinius Pollio, who accompa- 


. Hoc Taper horribili vir- 


_ auhich literal feonifes Com- 
gilantia, celeritate, diligentia f 


© mander of the workmen” 


Pompey, however, had time 
fr throw himſelf. into Brundifium with what 
or able to ſave and aſſemble. 
eſe were not / conſiderable, though he had 
. fort of ſuccours; and had 
even armed, 1 5 we may believe Cæſar, the 
| ſhepherds and ſlaves. Cæſar came before the 
town on the eight 
four of which were old troops, and two new- 


maſtered all Italy, one city excepted, ſince the 


eſt. Cic. ad Att. viii. 9. 
+ 1 venture to tranſlate, 
| thus, as Prafeftus fabrum ”, 


_ evho follow an army. Dab- 
lancourt calls him, Inten- 
C dant des machines.“ 


nied 


| 255 
yet Cicero was afraid that Czfar would get 4. K. 44 
there, Fel 5 bis man, ſays he, in a fright, OO 


* "ay 8292 
: * 3 


276 crab Cotwttivs;/C Ooh, 
R. 753-nied Mm in feveral expeditions, — 264 
Air 0 A cuſtd him of it, as Suetorifas relates. 80 Chit 


6. this great man, this generous, elevated foul, = 
5 | Md nor u dien ger kiste by Aae, | 


and to ſuppreſs che truth, in 4 work Ke deltec 
af x ty : ſack are thie fruits of ambition. 
pey had no fooner got ber into Brundiftum, 
bur be ail patched from therice Metellus Scipio 
to his nee of Syria, and, with him, 
Hi elddeſt fon, Cn. Pompeius? ordering them 
borft to affectible, from alf paris of the Eaſt, 
werful forces, by land and fea. He per- 
ed alſd: the Conſuls to go ovet tb. Dyrra- 
*Dwazzo. ckium e, in Epirus, with thirty cohorts; and 
prepared. to follow them. He was ſuſpicious 
of them both, Bur particolarty of Lentulus, 
Dio. Bl. whom Cæfar, by Balbus, continually ſbllitited z | 
bus ad d. mak ing him tlie greateſt promifes, if he would 
ra ada. return to Rome. The eparture of the Con- 
ſuls broke Cæſar's meaſutes, in this refpecrt; 
and Caninius Rebilus, one of his Lieutenants, 
being ordered by him to enter into a” nego- 
* with, Scrit — Libo, father-in-law to 
Sextus, Pompey*s'youtigeſt ſon, was atiſweretl, 
Thar it. was EAR Fong to treat with him, in 
the abſence” of tie Conſul. ä 
c Czfar cherefbre thougfit of nothing now 
9 — up Pompey in Btundiſium; 
— who while he beficged 3 town By land, Bop en 
70 Epirus, deavoured to 1 8 : mole and ſtaccado* 10 


block up the port. ey fought' vigorouſly. 
Gef ſides — theſe Toft for 805 er 
when, the veſſels that had tranſported the Con- 
ſuls being returned, before Czlar's works were 
compleated ,. Pompey: got every thing. ready 
for the embarkation of che ee he 


had with him. 


** 


| Gravy ius, ConvzL Ibs, Confals, 
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But, fearing that Cæſar would enter — 763. 


5 town, atid attack him, while he was embark- 
ing, he walled up the gates, barticaded the 
ſtreets, or cut ditches acroſs them, filled with 
pointed ſtakes, covered with hufdles and earth ;\ 
and fortified, with a double palliſado of very 
ftrong, well- ſharpened ſtakes, the two ſtreets 


left open to get at the port. When all was 
in readineſs; while the ſoldiers embarked, he 


placed on the walls and towers ſome atchers 


and ſlingers, who were to retire; at a certain 


ſignal, to embark on ſome ſmall veſſels that 


waited for them, and join the fleet. 


He had forbad the inhabitants of Brundiſium, 
| f Ad he miſtruſted; to ſtir out of their houſes; 


They found means however to advertiſe Cæſar . 


of Pompey's departure. Imnediately the ſca- 


ling - ladders are applied to the walls, and 


Cæſar enters the town. His ſoldiers had like 
to have fallen into the ſnares and ditches pro- 


vided for them by the enemy. But the towuſ- 


men acquainted them with their danger; to 
avoid which, they wete obliged to take a great 
circuit, which gave Pompey time enough to 


put to ſea. . Two tranſports, only, impeded by 
Cæſar's mole, wete taken, with the troops on | 


5 board. 


Thus fled Pompey from tht port, where Ee e, : 
he landed a few years before, with fo much ads 


glory, at the head of a victorious army, laden flight. 


with the ſpoils of the Eaſt, He ſet out by 
| abandoning to his rival the capital of the 
Empire; he now abandoned to him all Italy: 
a timid conduct, had it been poſſible to have 


done othetwife ; but a prudent. one, if there 
was no other way to get time to ſtrengthen his 
hands. Plutarch affirms, that * thought 
| Vor. XIII. | 8 ä 


os len g p40 #5 yay * 
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3 2 1 14 T0 tas; * iin Jy — | 
2 22 the ſcheme he fo me at this conjundturs; and, 


= 


4 | $515 3 23 % £ 
ot being prepared againſt 


Spain, blow. But he had no ſhips; and was alſo 


Ire ſe ad exercitum ne ducem fine exercitu. Sur, 
duce, & inde reverſurum ad Cz. c. 34. 7 
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Grſt he took the neceſſary nee to ſecure, 4, K. 79 5 
1 s ** « © ' ! . FEW NES A Fe} t. C. 49. 
during his abſence, the coaſts and environs ß 
haly. He ordered the Magiſtrates of thoſe 


* - 


nicipal towns that were ſea-ports, to aſſem- 


"Wa . 


ble all the veſſels they could, and ſend them 
to Brundiſium. He ſent Valerius, one of his 
Licutenants, into Sardinia, and Curio into Si- 
cily, to ſubdue theſe two iſlands, from whence - 
Rome drew her chief ſubſiſtenee. Curio had 
alſo, orders to paſs over into Africa, when he 
had maſteted Sicily. As for himſelf, he thought 
it neceſſary to appear at Rome, 
Valerius had but one legion; but that was 94. Caf. 


* 


1 


. 
* 


more than he wanted, to execute his commil- init 
ſion. On the flrſt rumour of his approach, the > pw 
inhabitants of Cagliari drove gut of their city 2 7. 


Cotta, who governed the iſland for the Senate give Va- 
and Pompey. All the other cities of Sardinia lerius. 
were of the ſame mind: ſo that Cotta was 
forced to abandon his province, and retire into 
Africa; and Valerius had nothing to do, but to 
take poſſeſſion of the vacant poſt,  - 
Cato was Governor of Sicily, and acted with Ca ye- 
his uſual vigilance and diligence. He refitted 27e cut 
the old ſhips 5 he built new; he raiſed forces, 9 Sit; 
not only all over his iſland, but alſo in Lucania, 7614 1 
2 1 2 Fn, ryizig for 
and the country of the Brutii. When all theſe Cris. 
preparations were in great forwardneſs, he was Plut. Cat. 
informed that Aſinius Pallio was come to Met- 8 
ſina. He had been ſent there by Curio, who © 
was haſtening to follow him, with three legions. 
Cato, who was at Syracuſe, diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to Pollio, to demand by-whoſe order, and 
by what title, he entered in arms into his pro- 
vince. Pollio returned, for anſwer, that he 
did it by the order of him who was Maſter of 
Italy. This was the beſt account he could give. 
- En + , 
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_ 4-R. 70g. For nothing could be more irregular than a 
Ant. C. 49 5 = | 
commiſſion granted by a Proconſul of Gaul, to 
diſpoſſeſs him, whom the Senate had appointed 
Governor of Sicily. Pollio alſo informed Cato's 
meſſenger of what had paſſed in Italy, with 
reſpe& to Pompey's flight; and added, that 
Curio was to follow him. Cato, who abhorred 
civil wars; and who, beſides, though he knew 
he was ſtrong enough to drive Pollio out of 
Sicily, did not think himſelf in a condition to 
make head againſt Curio; aſſembled the in- 
habitants of Syracuſe, and told them, that, as 
being unable to defend the iſland, he would not 
make it the theatre of war, to no purpoſe ; that 
he had therefore refolved to retire ; and that the 
beſt thing they could do was to ſubmit to the 
r „ oY 
This manner of thinking and acting was un- 
doubtedly very humane and laudable. I wiſh 
Cato had not thereto joined ſome diſreſpectful 
complaints againſt Providence; which, he faid, 
had given Pompey ſuccefs in a thouſand unjuft 
projects; and now, that he defended a juſt 
cauſe and the public liberty, deſerted him. Bur 
triumphant. injuſtice, and unfortunate virtue, 
are inconſiſtencies which nothing but the reve- 
lation of future rewards and puniſhments cam 
reconcile, 
If we believe Cæſar, Cato reproached Pom- 
pey alſo with having provoked a war he was in 
no condition to ſuſtain. Theſe reflections might 
as well have been omitted: But is the fact 
certain? Cæſar hated Cato; and was, perhaps, 
glad to put him in a ridiculous light. Cato 
went from Sicily into the iſland of Corcyra, 
and from thence into Pompey's camp. 


00s Cefar, 
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Cæſar, in his return from Brundiſium 0 se 


jog ſaw Cicero; who, being, according 8 


to cuſtom, irreſolute, through ſeeing too much, we 
had not yet choſe his party. It is really curious a» uncer- 
to follow, and ſtudy, the flux and reflux of theainy. 


- contrary ſentiments, which, by turns, agitated 
this great and ſublime genius, without other 
effect, than tormenting him; and without his 
being able to come to a final concluſion. To 
lay before the reader all that is intereſting i in , 
this matter, it would be neceſſary to tranſcribe 


three books of his letters to Atticus. But * ad 


ſhall confine myſelf to what is moſt important. 
Ine left his Government of Cilicia, as 1 have 
already obſerved, exactly at the time that the 
difference ee Cæſar and Pompey waxed 
warm, and threatened an approaching rupture. 
He was immediately ſtruck, not only with the 
unhappy conſequences of ſuch a diviſion, with 


reſpect to the Republic in general, but alſo with 


_ the perſonal difficulties it would lay him under, 
- In particular. He thought he had been very 
_ Polite in keeping on good terms with both of 
them. This was, to him, reconciling his duty 
and intereſt, Their authority ſufficiently ſe- 
cured him from all danger; and he was not 
afraid of being drawn into any bad meaſures, 
either by Pompey, who conformed then to the 
- beſt maxims; or by Cæſar, who was then in 
friendſhip with hr 
Nothing could have ea hens 8 5 
jf the friendſhip of two ambitious men could 


have been laſting. Cicero was deceived in that 


particular; and he ſaw the time was come, 
when he was to declare for one, againſt the 
bother. They had both wrote to him; and they 
both told i him, that they relied on his friend- 


8 3 e 
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4 8 ſhip ; though Cæſar, at the bottom, miſttuſted 
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” him a little. This threw Cicero into great per- 
plexity. His choice was fixed, if they" eame 


to blows®. In that caſe, ſays he to Atticus, 


4 T had rather be conquered with Pompey, than 
cc be victorious with Cæſar.“ But things were 


not yet come to that. It was, at firſt, only a diſ- 


3 within the Senate, or, at leaſt, within 


ome. An accommodation was poſſible ; and 


Cicero was unwilling to make Cæſar his ene- 


my. while he could avoid it, by-a premature 
; declaration, It would have been even indecent, 


in him, for a private reaſon: For he was actu- 


ally in Cæſar's debt. But he reſolved to free 


| himſelf from that tye, by paying him, and 
ii. applying to that uſe the money he had ſet apart 


for his triumph. 


For he had pretenſions to a trumph. as 1 


have elſewhere ſaid; and thoſe very preten- 


ſions offered him ſome relief in his perplexity; 


which he did not neglect, It was natural for 


him to covet that honour, the object of the 


wiſhes of all thoſe who had comanded an army. 


And, as the proſecution of his claim obliged 
him to keep out of Rome, he had a lawful 


excuſe for not appearing in the Senate, Pom- 


pey himſelf was willing he ſhould avoid diſ- 
Prefing, by a needleſs declaration, ſome Tri- 


bune, who might oppoſe his triumph. So that 
all the conteſts about Cæſar, between the Con- | 


ſuls and Senate, on one fide, and the Tribunes, 
Curio and Anthony, on the other, paſſed over 
without Cicero's being any wiſe concerned there- 
in. He thus reſerved to 3; hirelk, Re part r 


* Si caſtris res geretur, tivs eſſe, quam cum altera 
video cum alterg vinci ſa- vngere. Cie. ad Att. vii. i. 


P gace⸗ 


CLAUD jus, Sonn Elios, Conſuls. 


11 I. © Ti &4 
cemaker 3 
prace T, tal ents; and ſituation; and in which 


he had done Fur to have pefſevered to the laſt. 


But his heart and engagements were for Pom- 


Eli im he exhorted' in private to peace ; 

refolyed nevertheleſs to follow him, if he choſe 

War. 0 
Not th at he 152 a a gopd opinion of Pompey” 8 

intended 107 e e 

<"tainly give us a Tyrant. 

nor the other, aims at our 

« tage. They both want to reign, | What an 

_ unhappy fi ſituation are we in, with reſpe to 


oy the war we are entering upon We expect to 


ng 

— 

-C 6 
5 — 


Neither the one, 


« he nf Wh if we are victorious. Pompey has 
« always wiſhed for ſuch a power as Sylla had. 
ba He e oes not ſo much as conceal it. He com- 
1 monly ſays, What Sylla could do, why ſhould 
Ne not be able to do ? 5 His heart and tongue 
2 approve Sylla and his proſcrip kon. 
But if Cicero was diffatisfied with Pompey, 
apprehenſive of the conſequences. of the 
Fn, he deteſted Cæſar, and abhorred his 
cauſe. He thought his demands impudent, 
he conſidered him as a profligate robber, and, 
hen Cæſar had commenced hoſtilities by he 
ing Rimini and ſome other towns, Cicero thus 


expreſſes his indignation: O wretched mad 


man, cries he, who has not the leaſt notion 
8 85 


* Ex victoria tyrannus fimilitudinem concupivit , 


ory, ſays he, will cer- 
good and advan- 


roſcribed, if we are conquered; and to 


66 of 7 


exiſtet. Neutri c. eſt 
ille, ut nos beati ſimus: uter- 
que regnare vult. Depugna, 


E ut quid? Si victus eris 
proſcribare; ſi viceris, tamen 
ſervias. Mirandum in modum 
Cnzus noſter Sullani regni 


£405 ct N. Nihil ille un- 
quam minus obſcure tulit. 


Quam crebro illud? Sulla 
potuit, 
Sullaturit animus ejus & pro- 
ſcripturit. 
's 5 viii. 2. Vil, 7. ix. 25 A 10. 


ego non potero ? 


Cic. ad Ati. vii. 
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2 1 &« of true glory. And yet all that he does, he 
ar. dee pretends to do in defence of his honour. 
Where then is honour but in the practice of 
% virtue? And can virtue and his duty permit 
e him to keep up an army without any autho- 
_«* rity from the Public; to ſeize on the towns 
cc of his fellow-citizens, in order ta open him- 
* ſelf a way to the deſtruction of his Country 
* to project the ſpunging of debts, the recalling 
te of the baniſhed, and a thouſand other out- 
* rages z that by theſe means he may attain to 
* Peſpotiſm, the great divinity of the ambiti- 
% ous? Let him keep his fortune to himſelf. 
“ As for me, I look on a walk with you at 
« your country-ſeat as a greater good, than all 
te ſych tyrannies; or rather, I would die a 
„ thouſand deaths before I would harbour ſuch | 
« a thought. But, ſay you, if you had a mind 
bc to be a tyrant, you have not the means. I 
* own it. But every body is able to will and 
“ deſire a thing. Now it is this very will that 
60 conſider as ſomething more miſerable than 
e crucifixion, There is but one degree of mi- 
0 ſery beyond this; and that is to ſucceed in 
F “ ſo 


fortunam. Unam mehercule 


2 hominem amentem 
tecum apricationem in illo 


& miſerum, qui ne umbram 


quidem 7s xaas viderit! At- 


_ hæc ait omnia fe facere 


dignitatis cauſa. | Ubi eſt au- 
tem dignitas, niſi ubi ho- 
neſtas? Num honeſtum igi- 
tur habere exereitum nullo 
publico conſilio; occupare 
urbes eivium, quo facilior fit 
aditus ad pattiam 3 xprwy 


core, Pryiacw x eds, 


ſexcenta alia ſcelera moliri; 


r Otwy pryioriy WIT ix 


refund; Sibi habeat ſuam 


Lucretino ſolo malim, quam 
omnia iſtius modi regna ; vel 
potius mori millies, quam ſe- 
mel iſtius modi quidquam 
cogitare. Quid fi tu velis? 
inquis. Age, quis eft, cui 
velle non liceat? Sed ego hoc 


- ipſum velle miſerius duco, 


quam in crucem tolli. Una 
res eſt ea miſerior, adipiſci 
quod ita volueris. Cic. 
Att. vii. 11. | 


GREIrvs; ct Conſuls. 


would be cruel; that he would ſhed blood like 


Cinna; that he would confiſcate and plunder 
like Sylla; in a word, that he would be a ſe- 


cond Phalaris we may conceive what aver- 


ſion our Orator had for Pompey's rival: and if, 
on the other fide, we recollect his opinion of | 
— Pompey 3 we ſhal] not be ſurprized at his writ- 


ing to his friend, I know whom I ought 


“ rofly; but1 know not whom 1 ought to 


FE follow.“ 


However, his inclination, as T have obſerved, 


was for Pompey. It was not only gratitude for 
being recalled from exile ; it was love, it was 


tenderneſs. He often indeed blames the con- 
duct, and ſteps, of that General in his letters to 


Atticus; ; but it is always with bitter grief, with 
infinite regret. After Cæſar had ſhewn his cle- 
mency to the priſoners at Corfinium; which 


_ 


redounded ſo much to his honour, and by com- 


pariſon to Pompey's ſhame ; Cicero is afflicted 


at the parallel. Is it not, ſays he, a moſt 


* flamentable thing, that he, whoſe cauſe is de- 


66 blame . reproach? That the firſt ſhould 


«© teſtable, ſhould gain applauſe ; and that the 


„defender of the good cauſe ſhould deſerve 
TIM be 


®* Quem PO: haheo z exiſtimari conſervatorem ini- 
nem ſequar, non habeo. micorum, alterum deſerto- 
Ge ad Att. viii. | rem amicorum? — Sed hzc 


- + Quid — — quam omittamus: augemus enim 
alterum plauſus in fœdiſſima dolorem retractando. Cie. ad 
cauſa quærere, alterum of- _ 2 g. 

n in optima? alterum 


265 


6. ſo unjuſt a deſire.“ Can there be any thing 4. 6 
more forcible than this invective; > uy thing 
more noble than theſe ſentiments ?_ 

If to this we add, that Cicero chought, at the 
beginning. of the war, that Cxfar's victory 


Ant, \ 49» 


Cavpius, Cornneiivs, Conſuls. 
.“ be the preſerver of his enemies, and the other - 
2 . he otter of bs friends P. He AA on 
more refletians of the ſame fort 3 then ſtop- 
ping ſhort, let us conclude, fays he, for I 
<< inercaſe my affliction by reflecting who 
« cauſes; it.” „ ae e 
. - This tenderneſs is renewed at. every ace 
accident, at every danger, that threatened Pom- 
Pey. f 0 grief, cries he, we are told that 
« Cæſar is in purſuit of Pompey. Cælar pur- 
“ ſues Pompey! With what intention, good 
« Gods! To kill him? Ah wretched me 
And we do not all of, us go and throw our 
c bodies as a rampart before. him! Your af- 
« fliftion, doubtleſs, equals mine, my Atti- 
„cus. But what can we do? We. are con- 
.< quered, oppreſſed, and reduced to perfect 
C -. -_-, | 
vb Was * eaſy matter Feen to follow 
To in his retreat; and he could not do it 
with a good-will, as all kis ſteps diſpleaſed hirm- 
The abandoning of Rome, he neglect of Cor- | 
finium,, and, above all, the deſign of quitting 
Italy, diſguſted him greatly. And Fompey 
had took all theſe reſqlutioys very myſteriouſly, 
of his awn head, withqut communicating them 
to any body. Notwithſtanding, when Cicero 
knew he was beſieged in, Brundiſſum, and alſo 
when he heard he was gone. into Greece, he 
vas in the utmoſt 27555 He reproached 
himſelf bitterly for not having accompanied him 
every where; he thought himſelf therein guil- 


ty 


. Pompeium, o rem acer · corpora noſtra opponimus! In 
bam l perſequi Cæſar dicitur. quo tu quoque ingemiſcis. 
»Perſequi Cæſar Pompeium ! Sed quid faciamus ? Victi, 

quid ! ut interficiat? -Q. me - opprefſi, capti plane ſumus. 

miſerum ! Et non omnes Gic. ad Att, vi..23. 
: 


ciauplus, Conners, 'Confiils. 
ty of the moſt ſcandalous behaviour; his — R. 705. 


was immoderate. 
-this!fttuation co, a lover, who chad been for a 
time diſguſted by the diſagreeable manners, neg- 
' and indelicacy, of his miſtreſs. In 
the ſame manner, ſays he, his ſhameful 
4 flight, and unpardonable negligence, had 
gal ſtifled my 
in all Pompey did, that could invite me to 


146 
[766 
£6 
£6) 2 letters, nor philoſophy, can make me 
4c 
6! fem, like a bird that is goigg to take its 
«« flight.“ Theſe impulſes: were very forcible, 


affection for him. I. ſaw nothing 


accompany him in his retreat. But, now he 
he is gone, my love awakes; I cannot bear 
to be. at a diſtance from Midis nor books, 


267 


He compares himſelf in 


I turn my eyes day and night to the 


; nn nd ee reflections counter-balanced 


them. Cicero came to himſelf again, when he 
conſidered the ſtrength and formidable activity 
of Cæſar; and Pompey's weakneſs, and the 
tual miſtakes he thought he ſaw in his 
conduct. If he was not ſatisfied with the Gene- 
raliſſimo, he heartily deſpiſed almoſt all his follow - 
ers. To begin with the Conſuls, F he thought 
they deſerved the leaſt eſteem of any men in the 


world. They were lighter than leaves, or fea- Cie. ad 


* thers. He looked on L. Domitius as a brute ; 
Fav on as n as a ny) On 


Att. vill 


the | 


! "7 ® Kiede: „ * i nihil SSM 


alienant ee inſulſæ, 


indecoræ, fic me illius fugæ, 


negligentiæque, deformitas 


avertit ab amore. Nihil enim p 


dignum faciebat quare ejus 


fugæ comitem me adjunge- 
rem. Nune emergit amor; 
nunc deſiderium ferre non 
poſſum; nunc nihil libri, 


trina, prodeſt; ita dies & 
noctes, tanquam avis ia, 


mare proſpecto, evolare cu- 


10- 1X: 10. 


Conſules pluma aut folio 


facilius moventur. viii. 15. 


nihil doc- 


FF Que putes quidquam | 
eſſe minoris his Conſulibus. 
vii. 12. | 


el 


* We 


EnAavpius,. Coxxxrius, Conſuls. 
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more reflections of the ſame "tu then ſtop 

ping ſhort, let us concl lude, fa q he, for 

Pp jan affliction by 05 ecting 1 

© Caules it | 
This tenderneſs i is, renewed, at ST x onto 

accident, at every danger, that threa 

pey. “ O grief, cries he, we are ld har 

« Cæſar is in purſe of Pompey. Cælar pur- 

ee ſues Fompey ! With what intention, good 


Gods] To kill him? Ah wretched me; ! 


« And we do, not all of, us go ,a 30d throw, our 


e bodies as a rampart before bim! Your af- 


« fliftion, doubtleſs, equals mine, my Atti- 
$ cus. But what 5 We Lak 13 are con- 
5 quered, oppreſſt 10 o perfect 
** 1mpatence.” 

It was no eaſy matter 5 Cicero to follow | 
Pons in bis retreat; aud he could not do it 
with a good: will, as all his ſteps diſpleaſed him. 
The abandoning of Rome, the neglect of Cor- 
finium, and, above all, the deſign of quitting 
Italy, diſguſted him greatly. And Pompey 
had took all theſe reſglutions, very myſteriouſly, 
of his awn head, withqut communicating t em 
to any body. Norwichſtanding, hen Cicero 
knew he Was beſieged in Brundifipm,, and alſo 
when he heard he was gone into Greece, he 
Was in the utmoſt deſpair. He reproached 
himſelf bitterly for not having accompanied him 
every where; he thought himſelf therein guil- 


ty 


. | Kilo ba o rem acer- corpora noſiraopponimus! In 
bam | perſequi Cæſar dicitur. quo tu quoque ingemiſcis. 


-Perſequi Czar Pompeium ! Sed quid faciamus ? Victi. 


quid ! ut interficiat?-O., me oppꝛeſſi, capti plane ſumys. 
miſerum ! Et non omnes Gic. ad Att, vii. 3. 


Cravpivs, — Gonfils 
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ty of the moſt ſcandalous behaviour; his — R: 703. 


was immoderate. 
this ſituation to a lover, who chad been for a 
time diſguſted by the diſagreeable manners, neg- 
ligence, and indelicacy, of his miſtreſs. In 
ethe ſame manner, ſays he, his ſhameful 
4, flight, and unpardonable negligence, had 
de ſtifled my affection for him. I. ſaw nothing 
*in all Pompey did, that cauld invite me to 


Ras accompany him in his retreat. But, now he 
* ghe is gone, my love awakes; I cannot: bear 
4 to be. at a diſtance from bim; nor books, 


* nor letters, nor philoſophy, can make me 
, eaſy. I turn my eyes day and night to the 
e ſea, like a bird that is goigg to take its 


flight.“ Theſe impulſes: were very forcible, 
but afterwards divers reflections counter- balanced 


them. Cicero came to himſelf again, when he 
conſidered the ſtrength and formidable activity 


of Cæſar; and Pompey's weakneſs, and the 
» perpetual miſtakes he thought he ſaw in his 


conduct. If he was not ſatisfied with the Gene- 
raliſſimo, he heartily deſpiſed almoſt all hisfollow- 
ers. To begin with the Conſuls, f he thought 

they deſerved the leaſt eſteem of any men in the 


* He compares himſelf in © 49: 


World. They were lighter than leaves, or fea- Cic. ad 


thers. He looked on L. Domitius as a brute ; 
i N. on _ Claudius as a —— On 


* Sicut e eig d rise | nihil . nihil doc- 
alienant immundæ, inſulſæ, trina, prodeſt; ita dies & 


indecoræ, fic me illius fugæ, noctes, tanquam avis illa, 

negligentiæque, deformitas mare proſpecto, evolare cu- 

4 main Nihil enim * _ 10. f 
ignum faciebat quare ejus ves putes quidquam 

: "figs comitem mo adjunge- _ efſe- . his Conſulibus. 

rem. Nune emergit amor; vii. rh 

nune deſiderium  ferre non 1 pluma aut folio 
poſſum ; nunc nihil libri, facilius moventur, viii. 15. 


the 


Att. vii 
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Cx Abpius, Corntrivs, Conſuls. 


| T the other ſide, he was wry ks by the exam- 


viii. ad 


15,1 


Cæ ſar 


very deficient in moral principles. 
to Cicero very frankly, that in civil commo- 
tions, as long as the conteſt was merely verbal, 
it was right to take the juſteſt ſide; but, when the | 
quarrel came to be decided by the longeſt ſword, 


* of Ser. Sulpicius, and ſome other weighty 
ſons 3 who, though they went out of Rome 


_ -wih Pompey, ſeemed to be getting nearer and 
- nearer to Cæſar. 
| far himſelf, and of thoſe friends Cicero had in 

his party. Yet all this could not ſurmount the 
invincible averſion he had to Cæſar; but only 
ſomewhat weakened his attachment to Pompey. 


Add the ſollicitations of Cz- 


We have ſome letters from Caelius to Cicero, 


Fam. 5 about this important affair. Ccelius was a man 


of great genius, but wanted ſolidity, and was 
He wrote 


it was proper to take the ſtrongeſt ſide; and to 


think that beſt, that was ſafeſt. He had himſelf 


reduced this maxim to practice; and, though he 


had always appeared zealous for the ariſtocratic 
party and the laws, he left Pompey and the Se- 
nate in the critical moment, and went over to 
Ceæſar. 

ſyſtem. 


Cicero was far from embracing ſuch a 
＋Ccelius, ſays he to Atticus, has 
< not perſuaded me to alter my way of think- 


e ing: I rather pity him for having altered his.“ 


Neither Czfar, nor any body for him, ever 


van Ci. deſired Cicero to bear arms againſt Pompey. It 


quamdiu civiliter ſine armis 
certetur, honeſtiorem ſequi 


partem; ubi ad bellum & 


caſtra ventum ſit, firmiorem; 


e would have been an indecent propoſal, which 
to Rome, had no probability of ſycoels; "ej he had thoſe 
and appear | 12 "who 
in the Se- 15 
3 re- # Illud te non arbitror fu- & id melius 4050 quod tu- 
fuſes gere, quin homines in diſ- tius fit. Ep. 14. 

| * - ſenſione domeſtica debeant, I Tantum abeſt ut meam ille 


Cœlius) ſententiam moveat, 
ut valde ego ipſi, quod de 


ſua ſantentja deceſſerit, pœe- 
nitendum putem. 


Cic. ad 
Att. viii. 3, 


Cx AuDius, CoxxxL ius, Conſuls. 269 
who wrote to him; and he wrote to him i "pI 
ſeveral times himſelf, to perſuade him to go to "BY 
Rome with him. This was his motive. He — 
wanted much to decorate his party; which, 2 YN 
though ſtrong, was void of ſplendor and dig- 3 
nity. The Conſuls and all the Senators having | "2 
retired with Pompey, there remained in the 1 
capital only the lower people, and a few perſons 


of ſome rank, ſuch as Atticus and ſome others. 
Cæſar therefore, though in poſſeſſion of Rome, 1 
would have been there in a manner alone, or at 2M 


leaſt without wherewith to repreſent the form of 
a Commonwealth. To obviate this inconve- BY 
nience, he took great pains to re- aſſemble at _— 
Rome all the titled perſons he could, in order to BR 
do honour to his cauſe. It was wich this view 9 
that he ſtrongly ſollicited the Conſul Lentulus; 


but, as we have ſeen, without ſucceſs. He was 


more lucky with reſpect to ſome of the Prætors, 7 
Tribunes of the People, and other inferior Ma- 1 
giſtrates. He ſucceeded alſo with Ser. Sulpi- 
eius, Volcatius Tullus, and M. Lepidus, all 
Conſular perſons. But Cicero would have given 
an incomparably greater luſtre to the Senate; 
which was going to be aſſembled by Cæſar's | 3 
orders, and under his eyes. Cæſar thought it 1 
worth while to make an effort himſelf ; and to 7 
try if he could not obtain that by an interview, 
which had been refuſed to his letters. Accord- 
ingly, in his return from Brundiſium, he went 
through Formiæ where Cicero was. 
Our Orator was prepared for this ſhock, 5 Ge. ad 

ſuſtained i it nobly. Cæſar preſſed him extreme- 1 . 
| ly to come to the Senate; and went ſo far as to 5 

fay, that he thought his honour concerned, and 
that Cicero's abſence, in theſe einem e 


was a condemnation of his cauſe. When he 
found 
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4:8: 703-found he got nothing by his importunitys, 


| the had not ſo many other reaſons againlt it. 


79.40 well, adds: he, come, if it is but tO: ſpeak. 


«© about peace. | Shall L be ſuffered, ſays, Ci- 
de cero, to ſpeak of it according to my real 
« ſentiments ? Can you doubt of it, replies 
« Cæſar, and do you think I ſhall attempt to 
4 dictate to vou what you are to ſpeak 2 In 


that caſe, anſwers Cicero, I ſhall ſay that the 


« Senate does not approve of invading Spain, 
nor of tranſporting troops into Greece; and 
I ſhall deplore the unhappy ſituation of Pom- 


I pey.” Czfar hereupon interrupted him by 


ſaying, that this was a language not to be ſuf - 
fered. I knew that well, replies Cicero, and 


<« that is the reaſon Why I will not 80 tO the 


% Senate; fince I muſt either ſtay away, or 
«© ſpeak there in the ſtile you have heard. 


Cxæſar was extremely piqued, and dropped theſe 


« words, that, ſince thoſe who could give 
& him advice would not, he would take ad- 
« vice of whoever would give it, and ſhould 
4“ proceed to extremities,” However, to get 
off decently, ' he adviſed Cicero to reconſider 
the affair, before he made his final determina- 


tion. This could not be refuſed z and Cæſar 


went away, leaving Cicero well fatisfied with 

himſelf, with reaſon z for it required courage to 
reſiſt ſo formidable a man. However, we 
cannot but applaud Cæſar's moderation 
who, when he could have forced him, ſuffered 

this reſiſtance. It is true, he had no right to 
compel Cicero to do what he deſired, But there 
is ſome merit in a man's not doing all the ill he 


zs able to do. 


Czſar's retinue alone would have been enough 
to have hindered Cicero from joining him, if 


It 
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It conſiſted of people; infamous for debauchery, AR. 4 R- 7032 
loaded with debts,” contemners of law and EE IO 
gion, judicially branded, baniſhed for crimes. 
Cicero knew them all; but had never ſeen them 
all together before, What collection! How 
could he have aſſociated with ſuch wretehes ! 
* however, that he had offended Cæſar 
is dbſtinate fefufil, he reſolved to croſs the 
. 408 o after Pompey. 
ys did not hurry himſelf in the erecutich of c, 
this reſolution. The indifferent opinion he had 5 much 
of Pompey's proceedings, and of the conduct _— 
of the heads of his party; the notion that croſſed 5 Pn. 
him of retiring to Malta, or ſome other neutral e camp. 
city; the ſollicitation of Cælius, who wrote him "9 \ hop 
a kind, pathetic, letter, conjuring him not to Cœl. ad 
run into deſtruction; the intreaties of his wife Cie. 
Terentia and of his beloved daughter Tullia, 3 1 
who, by Atticus's advice, begged him to defer Em 
His departure, until the ſucceſs of Cæſar's war 
in Spain againft Pompey's Lieutenants was 
known 3 all this delayed his voyage above two 
months, bat altered not his refolution. 
At laſt he embarked on the ſeventh of June, Cie. ad, 
with his ſon, who a little before had put on the Fam. xir. 
toga virilis at Arpinum; and, having got into 
Pompey's camp, was received with open arms 
by every one, except Cato, who alone blamed 170 
him. I could not help, ſays he to him, a&- — | 
« ing agreeably to the foſter I have followed exo 
* my whole life. But; as to yoo, you was hot Plat“ Cie. 
& neceſſitated to declare yourſelf Cieſar's ene- 
« my, and expoſe yourſelf to danger. You 
« ought to have continued neuter, that, if there 
e had been at any time an opening for & 
6 you might have acted ; as a | mediator, ring 
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4 e Cato's reflection was juſt, and Cicero ſoott- 
"4% became ſenſible of its _ Unit for war, and 
beſides too clear-ſighted to overlook any of the 
faults of his party, he could not help talking of 
them; and expreſſing his diſcontent, and re- 
pentance of the engagements he had entered in- 
to. In conſequence of which Pompey grew 
very cool to him, and gave him no ſhare in 
the managagement of affairs. Thus Cicero was 
of no advantage to the party for which he de- 
clared ; and got nothing by it eh but rr, 
ation, trouble, and danger. 
Cæſar We now return to Cæſar, who went directly 
Ein, from his interview with Cicero to Rome. That 
and g City was already, before his arrival, ſomewhat 
ect grent recovered from the trouble and horrible agita- 
moderation tion it had been thrown into by the flight of 
yl „ Pompey and almoſt all the Senate. Several 
the Senate Prætots adminiſtered juſtice there; the Zdiles 
and Pco- were making preparations for the public games; 
2 trade and private affairs were returned into the 
_— 9. 12. Old channel. Cæſar's ſollicitations had alſo 
brought back ſome Senators of diſtinction; and, 
Dio, I. 12. when he came to town, the Tribunes Anthony 
and Q. Caſſius convoked the Senate in one of 
the · ſuburbs, that Cazſar might be preſent 
without violation of the laws, which he end 
ed to reſpect in ſome degree. 
Cæſ de 3B. There Cæſar pleaded his cauſe, and endea- 
Civ. I. 32. youred to throw all blame on his enemies and 
Pompey. After which he added: theſe words, 
"= — which in my mind are very remarkable: 
« That he deſired the Senators to undertake the 
« admi- 


F 


| 3 12 
Orat ac poſtulat, Rem- non 3 & per ſe 
publicam ſufeipiant atque una Rempublicam adminiſtratu- 
ſecum adminiſtrent. Sin ti- rum. 
more defugiant, illi ſe oneri 


2 
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4 adirliniſtratioh of the Republic jointly with A. A. Re 70% 
« him. But that, if they Nele it chrouz Th ” 
« fear, he Would tale % n, imſelf the bir 
4 then, and &bvern alone, His ſeems to. 
almoſt 4 direct ro poſal to them to ma ke him L 
tator. And th 21 it was prope der to TEM Bike er fi. 
tle to Hbke his enterprizes Ac. For all he bet 
done ſince the paſſag e of the Rubicon was. abſo- 
lutel yitregutar, a wanted e even the form of f legal 
8 Wha t confirms-me in this o 1NION, ix. ad Att; 
V, that *. appears by a letter of Cicero, that the 5. 
ordination of A Dictator y Was already bruited 
dont. Bit this was what could not be brought 
fo beat at this time. Peo) le probably were not 
fufficiently prepared a as yet. And Cæſar, wh 
Was not Gal ulous, continued to act as he ha 
began, by ce alone. 
He conclüded his diſcourſe to the Senate, by 
King, 80 ce That it it would be proper to fend 4 
4% d. tation to Pom) 5 to treat of an ac- 
% commodation. his part, be was 
« not frighted at the nay that Pompey 
« ſtarted ſome time before in t . Senate; =. 
that he did nöt think, that to fend Dept 77 0 
4 was to acknowled e. the ſuperiogity of hin ; 
— to whom they were ſent, 1 not timi : 
in the Rader. Thir® this Was a little, | 
4 way of thinking; and that, in the 
= ale Kabger, as he bad endeavoured at a ſu- 
| pefibtity ! in a&tion, he ſhould alſo ſtrive to 
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Vor- XIII. 


pe Legatos 20 Fompefn 


4 compoſitione mitti opor- 


tere. Neque ſe reformidare” 


quod in Senatu paulo. ante 


Pompeius dixiſſet, ad quos 


legati mitterentur, eis aucto- 


xitatem attribui, t n. 


Thus, 
eorum qui mitterent ſigniſi- 
eari. Venus atque infirm? 
hzc animi videri. Se vero 
ut operibus anteire ſluduerit, 


ſic juſtitia & 1 valis 
ſperars. 
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1 
Craupius, CORNELIUS, Conſuls; 
A. R. 703: Thus, ſuch men as Cæſar make a jeſt of 


the moſt ſacred opinions, the moſt venerable 
maxims. Juſtice was what he little troubled 


himſelf about; but he was glad to procure the 


Dio. 


appearance of it, by ſhewing an inclination for 
a peace, which he knew impracticable; and. 
which he wouid have oppoſed, had he thought 
it feafible. „ 3 

He ſpoke in the ſame ſtile to the People, who 


aſſembled alſo out of the city to hear him. He 


promiſed them, beſides, to take great care to 
keep up plenty in Rome, by ſending corn from 
Sicily and Sardinia, and made a donative of 


* three hundred ſeſterces a man. In conſe- 


quence of theſe pacific diſcourſes, the Romans 
reſumed the habit of peace, which had been diſ- 
uſed from the taking of Rimini. But they were 
far from being eaſy. The great number of Cæ- 
ſar's ſoldiers in the city; the ſmall confidence 


to be put in a language which the circumſtances 


| Caf 


. He is mot © 


able to do 
any thing 
he intend- 
ed. 


of affairs might dictate; the examples of. Ma- 
rius and Sy lla, who had made as fair promiſes 
at firſt, however oppoſitely they acted after- 


wards; all theſe things created anxiety and 


terror. 


= JO ſtrengthened theſe ſuſpicions was, that 


the deputation propoſed by Cæſar was never 


ſent. No Senator would undertake it; whe- | 


ther they were afraid of Pompey, as Cæſar ſays 


in his Commentaries, or were aware of the im- 
poſſibility of projecting a peace between two 


enemies, who neither of them deſired it. 
Czſar came to Rome with an intention to do 
many things, which he does not acquaint us with, 
but which we may in part gueſs at. The Die- 
1 tatorſhip 
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_ tatorſhip for himſelf, the recalling of thoſe 4 H 703- 
who had been baniſhed in conſequence of the 
laws made by Pompey in his third Conſulſhip, 
were, probably, ſome of the moſt conſiderable. 
Without entering into particulars, he ſays in 
general, that the Tribune L. Metellus, ſub- 
orned by his enemy, oppoſed and hindered 
him in every thing; and made him waſte feve- 
ral days in Rome, to no purpoſe. But he en- 
tirely omits. the moſt violent conteſt he had 
with that Tribune. The reaſon of which 
omiſſion will ſufficiently appear from the ſimple 
relation of the fact. n 7 Ws, 
Nie wanted money; and reſolved to take all x: Bal. 


_ oppoſing this, Cæſar ſpoke to him with unuſual , 
haughtineſs. Ic is not to the purpoſe, ſays hie 9 
„ he, to talk of law in the midſt of arms. 2 Tri. 
« am Maſter, not only of the Money, but 4% Me- 
of the Lives of all thoſe I have conquered.” jp, 
"Theſe terrible words did not intimidate the ang :ates 
Tribune; and, as it was neceflary to break away all 
open the doors of the Treaſury, the Conſuls 2 7 
having carried away the keys, he ran thither, 2 fat 
to prevent, by the authority of his office, ſuch there. _ 
a violence. Cæſar, loſing all patience, threat- ny 
ened him with death, in expreſs terms; and Appia. 
added. Foung man, conſider, that it coſts Dio. 
me more to fay ſuch a thing, than to do it.” 
The Tribune hereupon, being terrified, re- 
tied... 5 DET 
Some people yet ventured to repreſent to 
Cæſar, that there was in the Treaſury ſome 
money forbad to be meddled with, under the 
moſt horrible imprecations, unleſs in a war 
with the Gauls. I have entirely removed, 
« ſays Cæſar, that ſcruple, by ſubduing Gaul, 
Ix „ and 


276 Czavuplius, Conx BI Ius, Conſals. 
A-R. 705. % and putting it out of the power of the Gauls 
_— — war. on us — future. He: 
then commanded the doors and locks to be 
broke open, and took away all he found there; 
lin. which was, according to Pliny, twenty-five 
un thouſand: bars of gold, thirty-five thouſand of 
filver, and * forty millions of ſeſterces, | 
Ihe ſame Pliny reports, that Cæſar, at the 
Idem, xix. fame time, took out of the Treaſury - fifteen 
3 hundred pounds of Laſer of Cyrene, a drug 
of great price among the ancients, and much 
eſteemed by. them, not only for medicinal uſe, 


I  Geoffroi, but alſo for ſauce. This drug is, however, ac- 


Med: cording; to the opinion of an author much to 

p 606. be dependedion in theſe matters, what we now 

call Aſſa- fcetida, whoſe ſmell and taſte is ſoarce 

to. be borne. ' Yet even at this time the Ori- 

entals are very fond of it. | 
Cæſar doubtleſs was, with reafon, Ander 

to. tranſmit to poſterity ſuch an heinous outrage. 

He ſeems to have had a mind to palliate ir 
ſomewhat, by flipping into his narration a fact, 

Gu &. which, if. true, would excuſe the moſt odious 

E Giv. I:circumſtance attending it. He relates, that 

* the Conſul Lentulus, foon after he left Rome, 

hy was ſent. back again, by-Pompey; to take the 
money out of the public Treaſury z and that, 

while he was there, he ĩimagined, on a ſudden 

(on a falſe alarm) that the enemy was at the 

eity- gates; which frightened” him ſo, that he 
thought of nothing, but ſaving himſelf 1 and 

made off, leaving the Treaſury, open: This 

fact, in itſelf not very probable, is entirely de- 

ſiroyed by.the concurring teſtimony of all other 


Above * hundred theuſand pounds, flerling. 
| writers; 
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writers; who affirm, that Cæſar found the a. R. 703; 
| Treaſury ſhut, and broke it open, Oe 
It is alſo certain, that this andacious action Cie. ad 
rendered him odious to the People, till then, Att. X. 
devoted to him. This h he fo wel wer at he 4: 
durſt not harangue them, as 5 propo 
fore his departure. Cicero obſerves * 4 7 he 
did himſelf hurt, deſtroying by p und ering the 
Treaſury, the opinion he la Aeg to inculcate 
of his opulence ; and, by his threats to Metel- 
lus, the affected elemency he ſo much valued 
himſelf upon. 
It was not his enemies only, who conſidered 8 
his clemency as affected; Curio talked ii the mency is 
fame. ſtrain, He told Cicero, that Metellis's _ 
death, had he made himſelf be killed, would barre: 
have been the ſignal for a general maffacre; ; filly. 
that Cæſar was not naturally merciful, but only Ci. ibid. 
affected it, to make himſelf popular; and i 
that, if he once found he had loſt the favour 
of the People, he would become cruel, - 
theſe diſcourſes of Curio rather ſhew what he 
himſelf thought, than what Cæſar thought. 
In fact, all thoſe who were about him, per- 
ſuaded him to put his enemies to the ſword. 
And it is this that makes the encomium of his 
clemency, and proves the glory thence fe- 
ting to be due to him alone, ſince he con- 
ſtantly adhered thereto, againſt the advice, and 
maugre the ſolicitation of thoſe who did him 
the greateſt ſervice. | 
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Ceſar, before he ſets out for Spain, appoints Com- 
manders in his name in Italy, and ſeveral 
ovinces. Marſeilles ſhuts its gates againſt 
bim; be beſieges it. He cuts down a conſe- 
erated wood, to employ it in his works. He 
leaves the conduct of the ſiege to Trebonius, and 
continues his route to Spain. Pompey's forces 
in Spain. Afranius and Petreius encamp on 
the Segre, near Lerida. It appears, that 
Cæſar's army was ſtrong aud numerous. Gaul. 
iſp cavalry. He traitens the enemy. Fight, 
in which he does not ſucceed. He is in great 
difficulties, He recovers his ſuperiority. He 
obliges the enemy to leave their camp. He pur- 
fues them, and prevents their paſſing the Ebre. 
He ſpares his enemies, when he has it in bis 
ower to cut them to pieces; chuſing to reduce © 
| them io lay down their arms. Treaty almoſt 
concluded between the ſoldiers of the two ar- 
mies. Petreius prevents its execution. Cruelty 
of that Lieutenant of Pompey. Cæſar's cle- 
mency. The war renewed. Cæſar, by harraſ- 
ing and diſtreſſing his enemies, compels them to 
urrender, Interview of Afranius and Ceſar ; 
who in/ift only on the diſbanding of the adver- 
ſary troops. That condition is agreed to, and 
executed. Cæſar eaftly ſubdues ulterior Spain 
after which he goes befare Marſeilles. Account 
of what had paſſed at the fiege of Marſeilles, 
in Cæſar's abſence. Perfidy charged on the in- 
babitants of Marſeilles, with little probability, 
Ce/ar's ſevere, but not cruel, behaviour a 
them, Ceſar's party receives a check in Illy- 
ricum, The ſolgiers of one of Cæſar's cohorts 


kill 


CLavmws, e r Conſuls „ 
Full one another, rather than ſurrender. Curio | 
5. "paſſes over inta Africa, to wage war with 
Attius Varus, and Fuba, King of Mauritania, 
Curio's ſucceſs, at frft. Varus endeavours to 
debauch his. troops. © Curio's conſtancy in that 
danger. His diſcourſes to the Council of war, 
and the ſoldiery. The ſoldiers promiſe fidelity. 
As defeats Varus. Fuba comes to the affiftance 
of Varus. Curid's preſumption. Ballle, in 
 wwhich Curio's army is entirely routed. Curio 
mates himſelf be killed on the ſpot. Unhappy- 
- fate of almoſt all who were not ſlain in the 
battle, Fuba's cruelty and arrogance. Re- 
=  flettion on the misfortune and raſoneſs of Curio. 


CE SAR, before he ſet out for Spain, took 4. Re 798 
proper meaſures to ſecure the poſſeſſion of a 3 
Italy, and the provinces he left behind. He fore be 
gave the Government of Rome to Lepidus, Vs out 
then Prætor; and who afterwards uſurped the le anne 
Sovereign Power (with Anthony and young ee 
Cæſar) under the title of Triumvir. Anthony, ers in Bis 
who was then Tribune, had the care of Italy. may in 
His brother, C. Antonius, had the Government 5 8 
of Illyricum, and Craſſus that of Ciſalpine Gaul. Pr ovinces. 
Cæſar alſo gave orders for building and equip- —— 
ping two fleets; one on the Adriatic Sea, and 
the other on the Tuſcan. Dolobella, Cicero's 
| ſon-in-law, had the Command of the firit ; 
and the ſon of the Orator Hortenſius that of 
the ſecond. We have ſeen, that Valerius had 
been ſent into Sardinia, and Curio into Sicily, 
to go from thence into Africa. Cæſar's care 
extended even to Syria, and the Eaſt. He ſet Joſ. xiv. 
at liberty the unfortunate Ariſtobulus, former ly 13. 
King of the Jews, that he might go. into Ju- 
dæa, and raiſe ſome commotions, 4 poſſible, 
T 4 7 and 


ao Cay 9765 Conmr3nus Cb 
A. R. 793-and. thwart Metellus Scipio, who was 80 ng 


Ant. C. 49: forces in S 0 FE Fon ys. {eryice. 
he had n e. the 72 C 7 75 5 
he N ht 8157 e ticel 1 to . Spaniſh 
exp gedit ark 1's les e 
A delay, 0 1 deli lere, pot e 
| Marfiills © When he” Be near it, h 125 th ber 
ſouts its ſhut; and was in forme 2 ink PAGE 5 
3 all forts of Preparations : 2 vigorous de Nw 
him: be 10 Caſe * were beſi eged. The citizens of 
beſieges it. Markclles thought they performed the Oy. of 
gt ancient and faithful allies of Rome, by e by FPS 
I. 34. Pompey's party, with y W hom the be hh nate 
and Conſul S. 1 may even ſay, that, 3 
the greate veneration for the laws of probity 
* nit, and virtue (for ſuch they are repreſep os 
Anc. ancient Writers) they could not 3 well affected 
1 to Cæſar. It is true, they had ſome obliga· 
Art. II. tions to him; but fo they had to Pompe 
$2. too, who had reminded their Deputies ther of; 
> RN when conſtrained to leave Rome. For th ſe 
reaſons they had determined not to admit cat. 
into their city; ; and it appears, that they h 
even entered into engagements with Dor 1 J 
who, ſinge the affair of Corfinjum, had, con- 
cealed himſelf at an eſtate he had on the . : 
of ' Tuſcany, and had equipped ſeyen, barks, 
ik which he had actually, ſet. ſal for Mar- 
elies.” © 
Cæſar was not a man to put up. the 91 
dont him by the Marſeillians, in refuſing h im 
admittance into their town, He ſent for the 
Chicfs of the Public Council, and endeavoured 
fo bring them over, As Emile e 


10 
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thair Nan e ihn 6 1 u e a 0.2et 7% 
the Romans dee e ty parties; and * 
es jet belong to them to decide 
„ ſuch a quarrel. That at the head of theſe 
. parties were Pompey and Cæſar, both of 
“ them patrons and protectors of their city. 
% That, in ſuch a conjecture, it beſt became 
«*« them to be neuter ; and to refuſe both of 
be the — admittance, either into their 
“ city, or port.“ This language was ſpe⸗ 
cCious, but inſincere; for, at the ame time 
that they excluded Cæſor, they admitted Do- 
mixius; who. got by ſea into the town, and 
| the military Command. 
Colas was therefore neceſſitated either to re · 
| = re ignominiouſly, or to beſiege Marſeilles, 
He choſe the latter; brought three legions be - 
forte the town, and began to erect batteries. : 
Far the conſtruction of the towers, galleries, f He cuts 
and other works, then uſed in ſieges, he order - 49wn a 
ed; a neighbouring wood to be cut down. This _=_ __ 
wood, was conſecrated ; and the ſaldiers were emply it 
ſcrupulous about it. Cæſar, who was; net ati» bis 
all ſuperſtitious, or, to ſpeak properly, net at os 
all re igious, but an abſolute Epicurean, in fpe- 1. tt. 
culation and practice; takes himſelf an ax, cuts 
down a tree, and, by his example, overeemes 
tha timid reluctance of his ſoldiers, 
To deprive the beſieged of the advantage of He leaves 
the: ſea, he built at Arles twelve gallies; which Le. _— 
were launched within thirty days frem the: eut- of the fie 
ting of the woed they were compeſed of. it; and 
He gave the Command of; this little fleet to continues 
D. Brutus; and, having directed the ſiege, left b, rute e 
the care of it to Trebonius; and continued his — 
route towards Spain, where he had ſent before 
A C, Fabius, with three a that had 
| . wintered 
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=> N wintered about Narbonne. His other legions, 
* whoſe quarters were more remote, had orders 


Pompey's 
Forces in 
Spain. 
 Aframius 
and Pe- 
treius en- 
camp on 
the Segre, 
near 


| Lode: 


to follow, as faſt as they could. 

-Pompey had a conſiderable force in e. 
It conſiſted of ſeven legions, ſix of which had 
been raiſed in Italy, and the ſeventh in that 
country. Theſe ſeven legions were diſtributed 
under three of Pompey's Lieutenants, Afra- 
nius, a Conſular perſon, Petreius, who had been 
Prætor, and * M. Varro. The firſt had three 
of them under him; and his Government ex- 
tended from the Pyrenæan mountains to the 
Guadalquivir. The other two had each two 
legions; and commanded, the one in the coun- 
try between the Guadalquivir and the Guadiana, 
and the other in Luſitania. Pompey 3 


ſent to them Vibullius Rufus, one of tho 


who eſcaped at Corfinium, to acquaint them, 


that they muſt prepare to make head againſt 
Cæſar; they conſulted together, and agreed, 


that Petreius ſhould join Afranius with his 


two legions 3 and that Varro ſhould ſtay and 


ſecure ulterior Spain, Petreius and Afranius, 
when united, found themſelves at the head of 


five legions, and eighty Spaniſh cohorts, ſome 


light, ſome heavy, armed; making, in all, 
above ſixty thouſand men. With this force 


they came and encamped near Lerida, on the 


| Segre z which they thought an advantageous 
_ Poſt. Their camp was on an eminence : they 


had a communication with the town; and the 


Segre in front, over which there was, at that 


place, a ſtone-bridge, which ſecured their paſ- 


Wks fee 10 rea ſin not to learned Varro; who bad al. 
think, that this third Lieu - ready ſerved under him in | 
ch a Pompey vas abe the Firatical var. 


ſage : 
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ſage : and in their rear was a fertile plain, ter- 4. R 703. 
minated by another river, called Cinca. In this 
ſituation they hoped to be able to ſtop Cæſar, 

and cover all Spain. Afranius had alſo took 
poſſeſſion of the defiles of the Pyrenæan moun- 

tains ; - but Fabius eaſily forced them, made 
long marches towards Lerida, and encamped 
over-againſt the enemy, on the other ſide of 

the river. We ,, 29 
Me do not know what number of legions 7: appears 
and auxiliaries Cæſar's army conſiſted of, when 4 C. 
it was complete; not but he had informed us army 
in his Commentaries, but the text is here de- 44 firong 
fective. There is reaſon to believe it was nu- row. 
merous; and we know, in particular, that a G2446 
fine body of Gauliſh horſe contributed much to * 
D. 1 . 
One reaſon that made Cæſar particularly care- 

ful to ſtrengthen his army, was a rumour, that 
Pompey was coming with his whole force 
through Mauritania into Spain. This it was 
too, perhaps, which made him take a ſingular 
8 e to ſecure the fidelity of his troops. 
e borrowed money of the officers; which he 

diſtributed among the ſoldiers. And thus ſecured 
the firſt by intereſt, and the others by gratitude. 

The officers had entruſted him with part of 

their fortune; and the ſoldiers loved him for 
his bounty. e 8 
Nothing of conſequence happened in Spain, He frair- 
during Cæſar's abſence z except that, one of en the 
the two bridges Fabius had on the Segre being % „ 
broke down on a ſudden, by the violence of 5. 
the winds and floods, two of his legions were des not 
by that accident cut off, and ſeparated from. accted. 
the reſt of the army. Afranius laid hold of 


the opportunity, and attacked them; and put 


* 
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A. R-.723 them in ſome danger. But, Plancus, who com- 

Ant. g. eg. manded them; mak ing a vigorous defence, Fa- 

bius had time to come to his aſſiſtance; whers- 

upon both armies returned to their camps, with- 

out much loſs on either fide. 

_ Two days after this, Cæſar arrived, eſcorted 

by nine hundred horſe, which he kept for a 

body-guard. He began by re-eſtabliſhing, the 

night after his arrival, the broken bridge.. The 

next day he croſſed the Segre, 'and offered bat- 

tle to Afranius; who contented himfelf with 

drawing his forces out of the camp, and form- 

ing them in order of battle, half way down the 

hill, but would not deſcend into the plain; 

Cæſar, finding he declined an engagement, 

reſolved to ftraiten him, and to encamp in 

the very place he had advanced to; which 
was within four hundred paces of the hill on 

which Pompey's Lieutenants were encamped. 

In order to effect this, he made the third line 

of his army dig a ditch in front of the enemy, 

while the two firſt continued in battalia. This 
was done without any interruption from Petreius 
or Afranius, who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 

what he was about: and, when it was finifhed, 

Cæſar retreated, with his whole army, behind 

the ditch, and paſſtd there the night. The 
following days he compleated the whole circuit, 
with its ramparts and parapets ; following 
throughout the ſame method, and keeping the 

_ greateſt part of his troops under arms, to cover 
thoſe who worked. He thus formed a camp, 
in the fight of the enemy, without loſs, hazard, 
or inconvenience; and brought into it all that 

remained in the old camp, which was fix co- 
horts, with the baggage. org, 


Between 
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[Between the hill that Pompey's Lieutenants N. 703. 


occupied, and the city of Lerida, was a 


he could cut off ARnes communication with 
the town where his magazines were, and ale 
with the- ſtone-bridge. Afranius, having found 
out his deſign, was Rae of the conſequences. 
There was a Jong and ſharp combat about that 
hillock ; wherein Czſar's troops had like to 
have been defeated ; and, at laft, though they 


behaved well, Afranius had the advantage, as 
he kept the poſſeſſion of the hillock. He then 


fortified it, and poſted there a large N 
troo 
| Cæſur Gee that one reaſon for his nov 


Magn this action was, that the enemy's 
fighting was new to his foldiers. 


manner © 

For, having =p; Jong in Spain, they liad, an 
it is uſual, given into the manners of the 
country. They fought almoff like Barbarians s 
advancing. boldly, and thery retiring; neither 
taking care to Keep their ranks, nor-thinking 
it diſhonourable to quit their poſt, This me- 
thod is certainly inferior to that of fighting in 
a compact body, without ſtirring: but, as it 
was new and * it diſordered: far 
ſoldiers. 


Ant, C. 49 
of about three hundred paces z in the midſt of | 


which was a riſing ground, which Czfar wanted 
to take poſſeſſion of; becauſe, by that means, 


This beginning. of. bad Fold! to Cr was He iu is 
ſoon followed by other dififters. The Segrez greae dig 


being fwelled in an extraordinary manne 
broke down the two bridges Fabius had built 
over it: fo that Cæfar found himſelf ſhut up 
between two rivers, the. Segre and the Cinca, 
in a ſpace of no more that ten- leagues, in 
want of * which he could * get 
rom 


ies. 
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4 R- 723-from the country itſelf, becauſe Pompey's Lieu- 
' * © tenants had eat it up; nor receive by convoys. 
from Gaul and Italy, as he could not croſs the 
river. Afranius, on the contrary, abounded in 

all things. He had large magazines; and 
beſides his bridge, as it was of ſtone, had with- 
ſtood the force of the water; ſo that he was at 
liberty to extend himſelf, and ſecure the paſ- 
ſage of every thing that came to. his camp. 
The Spaniards that were in his army did him 
great ſervice, and incommoded Cæſar much, 
They were acquainted with the country, were 
active and alert, ſcoured about, and fell on all 
who ſtraggled from Czfar's camp in ſearch of 
proviſions and forage. The rivers themſelves 
did not impede them ; they were accuſtomed 

to paſs them on blown-up ſkins, which they 
always brought with them into the field. Thus 
was Cæſar in a manner beſieged, and in danger 
of having his army ruined by want. iy. 
He endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh his bridges, 
but could not get the better of the obſtacles he 
met with. from the water and enemy at once. 

A great convoy was come from Gaul, confiſt« 
ing of archers, Gauliſh horſe, with many carts 
and much baggage, and about fix thouſand 
men, of all ſorts, without diſcipline or com- 
mander. The river ſtopped them ſhort. Afra- 
nius, having intelligence of it, croſſed the 
Segre with all his Cavalry and three legions z 
and attacked them, when they leaſt expected 
it. The valour of the Gauliſh horſe ſaved 
them; for, by their long reſiſtance, they gave 
the others time to gain the mountains, where 
they were ſafe. They only loſt two hundred 
archers, a few troopers, and ſome ſervants and 


baggage. Fa | 


Ci. Aulus, 'CoRNEL1Us, Conſuls. 
This, however, was an additional misfortune . R. 30. 


to Cæſar. The price of proviſions: roſe upon 


it in his camp; and a buſhel of corn, which 
was near a fourth leſs chan ours, ſold there for 


fifty denarii “. 


This news having e Rand, ad be- 
| ing exaggerated, as uſual, by common report,” 


and the letters of Pompey? s Lieutenants and 
their friends, Cæſar was thought to be undone; 
and many illuſtrious Senators, who, till then, 
had doubted for whom to declare, went into 
Greece, thinking it a ſtep in which they ran no 
riſque, and which, notwithſtanding, was not 
ſo late as to ſubject them to the reproach of 


having waited for the event of things. I do 


not know, whether Cicero is to be ranked with 


theſe, or whether he was Jour ſome time be- 


fore. 


Cæſar well knew how to bring bake Sai 11 
and to prove that a great genius, though in- covers his 
volved in difficulties, is always ſuperior to men berieig. 


of moderate capacities, to whom circumftances 
have given ſome advantage. And this is the 
expedient he thought of. He built ſome light 
barks, in imitation of ſome he had feen in 


Great-Britain, whoſe keel and ribs were of 


wood, and the reſt: of wicker, covered with 
leather. When he had got a ſufficient number, 


he ſent them by night, in waggons, twenty-two - 
miles off his camp. In theſe he embarked a 


good number of ſoldiers, and ſent them over 
the river; took poſſeſſion of a little hill on the 
other ſide ; threw up a fortification: before the 
enemy thought of hindering him ; poſted a 


legion in this fortification ; and then threw a 


bridge over the Segre 1 in two days. ev? 


* Almoſt abe 25 
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A-R. 7634 The firſt uſe he tnade of his bridge; ws to 
el. otlet che great convoy that had been in ſuch 


danger: the ſubſiftehce of the troops became 
hereupon eaſier; and, the very day the bridge 
was finiſhed, great part of his cavalry went 
over, and fell on 1 enemy's foragers, Woo 
expected nothing leſs; cut to pieces a whole 
Spaniſh cohort, and returned to the camp 
with: great booty. At the fame time Cæſar had 
good news from the ſiege of Marſeilles 5 which 
keattened his army greatly : and, from this 
period, Cæſar acquired a ſuperiority over Afra- 
nius, which contmually increaſedy till his de- 
_ cifive victory. His cavalry, which was very 
fine and numerous, harraſſed the enemy greatly. 
They no longer durſt diſperſe for forage 5 or, 
if they did, ſuffered for it. At laſty they were 
reduced to forage in the night, contrary to the 
- general cuſtoiy of war. 
As ſooh as Cæſar's affairs were in a good 
ſituation, the neighbouring nations eagerly 
fought his friendſhip; and, in conſequence of 
it, ſent him proviſions: Afranius loft every 
day ſome ally. The ſpirit of defection ſpread = 
far and wide; and ſome diſtant nations re- 
nounced their engagements with Ponipey's 
—— and entered · into ntw ones with 


the enemy creaſed: his fright, by one of thoſt enterprizes 


their camp. 


which-ſhew'in him both a genius fertile in c 
pedients, and a courage equal to any attempt. 
His bridge was above ſeven leagues off his 
camp; and conſequentliy his cavalry had à great 
way to go to croſs the river. He bethought 
himſelf of draining the river, hy turning forte 
of its water into canals thirty feet deep, ſo as 80 
ho Fa 


> 


ib . Conſuls. 


make it fordable. Afranius and Petreius were 4 R, 2 | 


apprehenſive, that, when the work was finiſhed, *** 


Czfar's cavalry would entirely cut off their pro- 


viſions and forage.” They therefore thought 
proper to quit a poſt that was no longer tenable; 


and to carry the war into Celtiberia, where 


Pompey was in great repute, on account of his 
_ exploits againſt Sertorius, whereas the name of 
Cæſar was little known, They reckoned to 
get from thence conſiderable reinforcements 
and, by taking the advantage of places, to ſpin 
out the war, and ſo gain the winter. 


In order to execute this plan, they were to 


paſs the Ebre. They therefore collected all the 
boats to be found on that river, deſigning to 


make a bridge of them at Octogeſa, a city on 


the Ebre, at a ſmall diſtance to the left of the 
Segre, and ae,. miles from their camp. They 
perceived that 

ready the water of the Segre was ſo diminiſhed, 
that the cavalry could, with ſome difficulty, 


ſar's work advanced. Al- 


| paſs over, and it took the infantry no higher 
than the ſhoulders. Pompey's Lieutenants 
thought it now time to retreat, and, having firſt. 


ſent over the Segre two legions to mark out a 
camp, they followed them ſoon with the reſt 
of their forces, leaving only two cohorts i in gar- 
riſon at Lerida, 


Cæſar had a mind to purſue them, but was He gur. | 
much embarraſſed how to do it. If he went /ues them, 


with the whole army over his bridge, he length- and pre 


vents 


. 


ened his march prodigiouſly, and gave Afranius palin the” 
time enough to get to the Ebre. To expoſe Zire. 


his infantry, by paſſing a river, whoſe height 


was ſtill ſo conſiderable, was to riſque much; 
and, perhaps, he was afraid, that his ſoldiers“ 


were not diſpoſed to undertake it. His cavalry | 
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a. R.703-he could uſe, of which be ſent. a large detach- 
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ment over the Segre; who overtake the enemy, 
harraſs them, fatigue them, and prevent their 


advancing. The combatants were ſeen from the 


hills near Cæſar's encampment. At this ſight | 
the legionary ſoldiers come of themſelves into 


the ſentiments he wiſhed ; they are enraged to 


ſee the enemy eſcape them, they addreſs them- 
ſelves to their Officers, and deſire them to beg 
of their General not to ſpare them ; they de- 
clare, that they fear neither danger nor fatigue, 
and that they are ready to paſs the river as the 
horſe had done. Cæſar affected ſome reluct- 
ance, then yielded to their intreaties: and, ha- 
ving withdrawn from every company ſuch as 
were weak of body or of leſs courage than the 
reſt, he left them in the camp with a legion and 
all the baggage. The reſt of the army happily 
paſſed the river, by the aſſiſtance of a double 
line of cavalry, placed above and below them. 
Some of the infantry were carried away- by the 
violence of the current, but they were picked 
up and ſaved by the horſe below them, ſo that 
not one man was loſt, This great obſtacle be- 
ing overcome, every thing elſe was eaſy; and 
notwithſtanding the army was obliged to make a 
circuit of ſix miles, notwithſtanding. the time 
neceſſarily loſt in croſſing the river; the ardour 
of Cæſar's ſoldiers was ſuch, that they got up at 
the ninth hour of the day to the enemy; who had 
ſet out at midnight. . 
When Afranius perceived them at ſane; di- 
ſtance, being with reaſon intimidated, he ſuſ- 
pended his march, halted on an eminence, and 
formed in order of battle. Cæſar would not 
azard an action with his troops thus fatigued, 
and halted likewiſe 1 in the * On this, the 
. 


- Cravnivs,. CoxxETIus, Conſuls. 
enemy reſumed their march, and he the purſuit, 4. 
At laſt they encamped, in which they com- 
mitted a great fault. For five miles off were 
mountains and defi les, where a very ſmall num- 
ber of men might have ſtopt Cæſar's whole ar- 
my, by which means they would have conti- 
nued their march to the Ebre, without fear or 
danger. But, being fatigued by a long march, 
during the whole of which they had continual 
ſkirmiſhes with Cæſat's cavalry, they deferred 
every thing until the next day. The opportu- 
nity, thus neglected, never returned, and this 
was the cauſe of their ruin. 

About midnight, Cæſar was informed that 
Pompey's Lieutenants were decamping without 
noiſe. Immediately. he gives his army the ſig- 
nal to march. The enemy, finding they ſhould 
be purſued, kept till ; being afraid of a noc- 
| pet fight, wherein they would have had 
greatly the diſadvantage, on account of their 
heavy baggage which they had with them, and 
the ſuperiority. of Cæſar's cavalry. As, there- 
fore, they could not give the ſlip to their vigi- 
lant adverſary, they reſolved not to hurry them- 
felves, but to take their own time, and march 
at their eaſe by day- light; ſatisfied they ſhould 
be then more able to defend themſelves, when 
attacked on their route. But this was not Cæ- 
ſar's deſign. Full of that fire, which we can 


never admire too much, he had formed a ſcheme + 55 8 


to go round the enemy's camp, and get before 
them to the defiles of the mountains. Afranius 
was maſter of the direct road. Cæſar was 
therefore obliged to march through vallies and 
precipices, and over ſteep rocks, which the ſol- 
diers could not climb, | Lat by diſencumbering 
themſelves of their arms, and returning them 

I 
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A. R. 5: · afterwards to one another. In this march theß 

Aut. C. a9 ſeemed at firſt to turn their backs on the ene- 

my; wherefore Afranius's ſoldiers, who ob- 

ſerved them from their camp, inſulted them on 

their ſuppoſed flight. But they were ſtrangely 
ſurprized, when they ſaw them after ſome time 

turn to the right, ſo that the moſt advanced of 

them were near their camp. They then ran all 

to arms, and were for making haſte to the 

mountains. But the time was paſt: Cæſar had 

got the ſtart of them: and as his cavalry per- 

petually incommoded the enemy, and retarded 

their march; his legions, notwithſtanding the 

difficult ways, got firſt to the defiles. 

Afranius ſaw now that he had the enemy both 

in front and rear. In this diſtreſs he halted on 

an eminence, from whence he detached four 

Spaniſh cohorts to take poſſeſſion of the higheſt 

mountain thereabouts. His intention was to 

get to Octogeſa over the hills, as he was de- 
barred the way of the plain. But Cæſar's ca- 

valry ſurrounded, and cut thoſe four cohorts to 
pieces, in ſight of both armies . 

He ſpars Cæſar had a fine opportunity to exterminate 
bis ene- Afranius's army, which, in the conſternation it 
due ze then was, would have made little reſiſtance. 

bas it is He was preſſed, on all ſides, to give the ſig- 
bis power nal; and the Officers got round him, proving 
to cut them hy arguments, which he certainly had no occa- 
ir age ſion for, that victory was inevitable. But he 
reduce abſolutely refuſed to engage ; becauſe, he knew, 
| them ts lay he could bring things to a concluſion, without 
Lu their drawing a ſword, and reduce the enemy by fa- 
nn, mine. Why ſhould I, faid he, even ſuppo- 
0 ſing the event of the battle to be fortunate, 

4 why ſhould I expoſe to death and wounds ſol- 

« diers who have deſerved fo well of me? Why 

„ WEN _ « ſhould 
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„ ſhould I tempt fortune? Is it leſs worthy of A. R. 2. 
* a good General to gain the victory by his 49. 
fill, than by the force of his arms ?** He 
was alſo, as he aſſures us, touched with com- 
paſſion for Afranius's ſoldiers; who, after all, 

were his countrymen, and whom he muſt have 

ſlaughtered, when he could equally ſucceed with- 

out touching their lives, Perhaps, alſo, he too 

much deſpiſed Pompey's Lieutenants to match 

_ himſelf with them; and had a mind to reduce 

them to the mortifying neceſſity of laying down 

their arms, and begging quarter, . 
This his reſolution was not at all reliſhed by 

his army; who, in their diſcontent, ſaid aloud, 

that ſince Cæſar did not lay hold of ſo favour- 

able an opportunity, nor let them fight when 

they had a mind, they would not fight when 

he had a mind. But nothing could ſhake him. 

He was ſo ſure of conqueſt, that he even re- 

treated a little, to give Afranius and Petreius 

liberty to regain their camp, which they did. 

He then poſted troops on the mountains to 
guard the defiles, and came and encamped as 

near the enemy as poſſible. 5 

Cæſar was near reaping the very next day Treaty al. 
the fruits of his clemency and good conduct. mol _ 

For Pompey's Lieutenants having undertook to ee 5 

draw a foſſe and parapet from their camp to j/iers of 

the place where they watered, and being gone the io 

to give directions themſelves about the work, 7 

many of their ſoldiers, in their abſence, entered ,,.,,,,, 

into converſation with thoſe Fey Jo in on its execu- 

ſar's army. They began by thanking them . . 

for having ſpared them the day before, owning hep Ad 

they were indebted to them for their lives. nan of 

Afterwards they aſked them, if they might Pompey. 
truſt to Czſar's honour 3 teſtifying much grief, e 
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and re ations, with whom they were united by 
the holieſt ties. At laſt, they ſtipulated even 

for their Generals, whom they would not ſeem 
to betray ; and promiſed, if the lives of Afra-- 


nius and Petreius were granted them, to change 


ſides. They had already ſent ſome of their 
principal Officers to negotiate with Cæſar; and, 
theſe preliminaries to an accommodation being 


ſettled, the ſoldiers of both armies went into one 
another's encampment, ſo that the two camps 


were now in a manner one. Things were car- 
ried to ſuch a length, that Afranius's ſon ſent to 


 Cxfar, to defire he would give his word for his 
life, and that of his father. The joy was gene- 


ral, they mutually congratulated each other; 


the one, in that they had eſcaped ſo imminent 


danger; and the other, in that they had 
brought to a happy concluſion ſo important an 


enterprize without ſtriking a blow. 
This was the ſituation of affairs, when A fra- 


nius and Petreius, being informed thereof, re- 


turned to their camp. Afranius came eaſily to 
a reſolution, being prepared for all events. But 


Petreius was not wanting to himſelf. He arms 


his ſlaves, and, joining them to his Spaniſh guard, 


falls on ſuch of Cæſar's ſoldiers as he found 
among his own; kills ſome of them, and | 


forces the reſt to make off. 
After this he goes through the whole camp, 


| begging his troops with tears to have pity on 


him, and Pompey their General; and that they 
would not deliver them both up to. the cruel 
vengeance of their enemies. Every one upon 
this flocks to the head- quarters. There Petreius 
propoſes to the army to bind themſelves by a 
new cath, not to abandon nor betray their 

Com- 
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Commanders, nor to act ſeparately, but all in 4. * 755. 


concert for the common good. He himſelf 
took this oath firſt, and then exacted it of 

Afranius, afterwards of the Officers, and laſtly 
of every ſoldier. 

Petreius's zeal ſtopped not here, he extended 
it even to cruelty. He iſſued an order, that all 
thoſe who had any of Cæſar's ſoldiers in their 
tents ſhould ſignify it, that they might be put 

to death in the ſight of the whole army. Some 
obeyed ; but the majority deteſted this bloody 
order; they carefully hid thoſe who were under 
their protection, and procured them means to 


eſcape in the night. However, they all punc- 


tually obſerved their new oath, The agree- 
ment they had almoſt concluded with Cæſar was 
forgot, and nothing was now thought of but 
renewing the war. 

It was in Cæſar's power to have made repri- 
zals, for he had in his camp many of the ene- 
my's officers and ſoldiers. But he was not at all 
diſpoſed to make uſe of that right, which is of- 
ten conſidered as legal, but, if cooly examined, 

is very inhuman, He let them all retire, with- 
out putting them in fear. Some of the Tribunes 
and Centurions choſe -to ſtay with him, and 
take on in his ſervice. He entertained theſe _ 
with pleaſure, and always diſtinguiſhed, ho- 
noured, and advanced, them. 


Petreius found it eafier to renew the war, than The war 
to ſuſtain it. He could neither forage, nor genen 


water, without much difficulty and danger. 
Proviſions were ſcarce in his camp, and the, 


Spaniards deſerted in ſhoals. He had no other — * 
reſource left than to get to ſome fortreſs, under iv, 


Whoſe walls he might ſhelter himſelf. He was 


— Tarragone and Lerida, and was ſome farrendir. 


14. 


* 
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A. R. 7er time before he determined, towards which of 
Aut. o. 49. thoſe cities he ſhould march. The laſt being 


neareſt, he reſolved to return there. 

But the difficulty was how to get at it, Cæ- 
ſar's cavalry continually harraſſed his flying 
troops. In the plains, - the rear, by making 
head from time to time againſt it, gave the van 
means of advancing ſomewhat. When they fell 
in with an eminence, they had more advantage; 
becauſe thoſe who were firſt could cover them 
behind. But, when they were to deſcend, it 
was exactly the contrary, Then the legions 


turned upon the adverſary cavalry, and endea- 
voured to drive them back a good way, after 


which they ran down the valley precipitately, 
until they came to the oppolite eminence, The 
infantry did all; for their cavalry was ſo ter- 
rified, that, far from being of any ſervice, they 


were forced to place it in the center, to ſe- 


cure it. 
It is eaſy to perceive, that ſo painful, and 


interrupted, a march, could not be expeditious. 
When Afranius and Petreius had advanced four 
miles, they halted on an eminence, and drew a 
line before them, as it were to encamp; but 
did not unload their beaſts of burthen. Cæſar 
was hereby deceived ; he began to eſtabliſh his 
camp, pitched his tents, and' ſent his cavalry to 
forage. This was what Pompey's Lieutenants 


wanted. Suddenly therefore, towards noon, 


they reſume their march briſkly, hoping to be | 


rid of that formidable cavalry, which ſo much 


incommoded them. Bur Cæſar ſets out imme- 
diately with his legions, leaving a few cohorts 
to guard the baggage, and ſends orders to his 
cavalry to return with all diligence. The ca- 


_ returned with all diligence, and, having 
over- 
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overtook the enemy before the cloſe of day, at- A. R. 703. 
tacked them ſo vigorouſly, that they were forced *. ©: 48+ 


to encamp where they then were, far from any 
water, and on very Giſadvantageovs ground. 
Ceæſar could have given a good account of 
this army, if he had attacked them. But he 
purſued his old plan, intending to compel the 
enemy to ſurrender, by harraſſing them, and 
cutting them off from all neceſſaries. They 
were in the worſt of ſituations. As their camp 
was bad, they endeavoured to change it. But 
the farther they extended, in order to better their 
poſition, the farther they went from water; and 
to avoid one inconvenience fell into another. 
The firſt night no body went out of the camp 
for water, and the next day the whole army 
was obliged to do it in order of battle, ſo that 
they could not forage that day. Want, and the 
deſire of marching with leſs difficulty, ſoon 
conſtrained them to kill all the beaſts of bur- 
then. 5 
Ceæſar ſtrangely augmented their confuſion, 
by beginning to draw lines round their camp, 
to incloſe them. He had already workedghard 
on them for two days, and made a conſiderable 
progreſs ; when Afranius and Petreius, ſenſible 
of the conſequences, drew all their forces out 
of the camp, and formed them in order of bat- 
tle. Cæſar preſently called in his workmen, - 
and put his army in a condition to receive them, 
if they attacked him; but would not enter the 
firſt into action. Pompey's Lieutenants, ſeeing 
him in ſo good order, kept quiet; and in the 
evening both armies retired, without coming to 
blows. The next day, which was the fourth 
from the ſetting about the lines, Cæſar prepared 


to. finiſh them. Afranius and Petreius endea - 
2 „ voured, 
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the circumſtance Afranius deſired. This laſt. 
was all ſubmiſſion, and, having given his ſon for 


an hoſtage, went to the place appointed by the 


Victor. The converſation was at the head of 
the two armies, who could hear all that paſſed 
on both. ſides. | | | 

Afranius ſpoke with great humility, He 
excuſed himſelf on account of the fidelity he 


owed to Pompey his General, acknowledged 


himſelf vanquiſhed, and conjured Cæſar very 
ſubnflively, not to make a rigorous uſe of his 
victory, but to ſpare the lives of his unhappy 
countrymen. 1 ! 
Cæſar, though willing to exert his clemency, 
had yet a mind to prove Afranius in the wrong, 
He told him, that he and his collegue were 
only to blame, and the only enemies to peace; 
while the. General they fought againſt, and the 
two armies, had done all they could to attain it. 
He added a ſhort harangue in favour of his 
cauſe, and made a relation of all the pretended 


injuries he had received. He concluded, by or- 


dering Afranius to diſband his army. I will 
“ not, ſays he, take from you your ſoldiers, and 
FO _ « enliſt 


Crauprus, Conroe Conſuls. 


<« enliſt them, as I could caſily do, but I will 128 


40 prevent your employing them againſt me. 
FTbherefore leave theſe provinces, and diſband 
« your forces: in which caſe no body ſhall 


have reaſon to complain of my treatment. 


„This is my final reſolution, and the only 
« condition I inſiſt on.” 


This diſcourſe of Cæſar was very agreeable 7 That con- 


to Afranius's ſoldiers ; who, inſtead of being © 
puniſhed, as they feared, were in ſome ſort re- 


warded by thediſcharge their Conqueror procured euted 


them. They plainly. ſhewed their ſatisfaction. 
For, while the place and time of their diſmiſſion 
were debating, they ſignified by their geſtures 
and cries, that they deſired to be diſbanded im- 
mediately. After ſome diſcuſſion of that article 
by Cæſar and Afranius, it was regulated, that 
thoſe who had houſes or poſſeſſions in Spain, 
who made near a third of the army, ſhould be 
diſcharged on the ſpot; and the reſt near the 


Var, a little river that parts Gaul from Italy. 


Cæſar on his ſide declared, that he would hurt 
nobody, nor force any one to take on in his ſer- 

vice, Heeven promiſed to find them in corn 

until they got to the Var, And laſtly, he car- 
tried his generoſity ſo far, as to reſtore to them 
all they had loft in the war, that could be known 

again 3 indemnifying himſelf his own ſoldiers, 
who hereby loft part of their booty. By this 
conduct he acquired the friendſhip and confi- 
| dence of the ſoldiers of the other party to ſuch 
a degree, that from that time, during the two 
days that were. ſpent in giving diſcharges to 
thoſe who were to be forthwith diſbanded, he 
was the arbiter of all the diſputes they had, ei- 

ther among themſelves, 'or with their Com- 


manders. Theſe two days * thoſe who _ 
were 
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4. R. 703 were to go to the Var ſet out in this order. Two 
ant c. 49 of Cæſar's legions marched at the head, the 
others in the rear, and the vanquiſhed troops in 
the middle. Q. Fuſius Calenus, one of Cæſar's 
Lieutenants, preſided over the march. When 
they were come to the preſcribed place, Afra- 
nius's ſoldiers were diſbanded, their Chiefs and 
principal Officers went away to Pompey, anda 
great number of the ſoldiers entered into freſh 
engagements with Ceſar, and took on volun- 
tarily in the. ſervice of a General, who knew 
fo well how to conquer, and to make uſe of his 
victory. es | | 
This campaign of Cæſar, and the proofs he 
gave in it of his extraordinary ſkill in mi- 
litary affairs, and the art of chooſing his 
ground, have gained the deſerved applauſe of 
all ages; and in theſe latter times, as I have 
elſewhere obſerved, the approbation of the great 
Conde has put the ſeal to this univerſal admi- 
ration. It is not proper for me to dwell on a 
ſubject fo much above my knowledge. But 
the magnanimity of his proceedings, that fund 
of clemency, which even the injuſtice and cru- 
elty of his adverſaries could not exhauſt ; his no- 
ble confidence of ſucceſs, and generous refuſal 
to increaſe his forces, by any other way than the 
free conſent of thoſe who liſted under him ; 
theſe are virtues, whoſe worth I am extremely 
ſenſible of, and which I am only ſorry to ſce 
Cz/ar ea- employed to fo bad a purpoſe as that of enſlav- 
fly fubdues ing his country. „„ AE 
ror af Many preſſing reaſons recalled Cæſar to Rome. 
ter which But Varro, a Lieutenant of Pompey, having 
be goes be- under him two Jegions and thirty cohorts of 
3 auxiliaries, yet kept ulterior Spain; and it was 
Cel. de B a maxim with Cæfar, to think he had done no- 
Civ. ii. 17. thing, While any thing remained to be me 
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He therefore ſent there in haſte . Caſſius, We 2 


Tribune of the People, with two legions, whom 
he preſently followed with ſix hundred horſe. 
But he found no employment for theſe forces. 
He had little to do, beſides ſhewing himſelf, to 
reduce that province, which had been Jong 
well. affected to him; as he had been Quæſtor 
there, and had afterwards governed it as Pro- 
prætor. 80 thi hat as ſoon as his troops appeared, 
and it was known that he was there, the whole 

country roſe in his fayour. At the ſame time, 
one of Varro's legions, which had been raifed 
in the province, deſerted under his eyes, and 


retired to Hiſpalis *, which town had declared * Seville. 


for Cæſar. Pompey's Lieutenant did not at- 
tempt a vain reſiſtance, He delivered the le- 
gion that kept with him to the perſon Cæſar 
ſent to take the command of it, went himſelf 
to him at Corduba, and brought with him what 
money he had in his hands, and an i inventory 
of the ſtores and ſhipping. 

Cæſar had nothing now to 90 at Corduba, 
where he. had ſummoned a General Aſſembly, 
but to receive the ſubmiſſions of the nations, 
and the congratulations of all the Roman 
Knights and Citizens in Bœtica. He rewarded 


_ thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in his 
| favour; and the city of Cadiz was honoured, Liv. „ Epit. 
on that occaſion, with the freedom of Rome: 110. 


on thofe he was neceſſitated to puniſh he only 
impoſed pecuniary mulcts. After which, leav- 
ing Q. Caſſius, with four legions, to command 
in his abſence, he embarked on Varro's ſhips, 
and landed at Tarragone, where he received the 
deputations of the nations of almoſt all citerior 
Spain. From thence he went by land to Nar- 
1 and thence to his before Marſeille; 
| which 
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> pit which was. reduced to the laſt extremity, and 
_* only waited for his coming to ſurrender. 
Account of The Marſeillians had defended thamielves 
what had yith extraordinary courage. They had twice 
: ve of Fried their fortune in a ſea-fight ; once with 


in Chart forcement of ſeventeen ſhips, ſent them by Pom- 
Cer deB. pey, under the command of L. Naſidius. They 
i. 56. & were both times worſted by D. Brutus, — 855 
ii. 1. mander of the ſmall fleet _ Cæſar had ſta- 
tioned before their port. They did not, how- 
ever, fail either through want of courage, or 
{kill : and even might have ſucceeded in the ſe- 
cond action, had Naſidius manifeſted a reſolu- 
tion equal to theirs. But he was not equally 
intereſted in the defence of Marſeille; and, 
ven the fight grew warm, bore aways and baſely | 
deſerted his allies. _ 
That which gave D. Brutus the ſuperiority 
was the incredible valour of his ſoldiers, who 
had been carefully ſelected from among, the 
ſtouteſt men of every legion: and who, grap- 
pling with the enemy's ſhips, boarded them 
ſuddenly, and rendered uſeleſs to the Marſeil- 
lians their ſuperior ſkill in the conſtruction and 
management of their ſhips. We may recollect 
the ſtory I told elſewhere of a ſoldier, who, hav- 
ing loſt his right-hand, fought with his left, 
until the adverſary ſhip was forced and took. 
The inhabitants of Marſeille had not only ſuf- 
fered by ſea, but had been alſo vigorouſly at- 
tacked by land. Trebonius, to whoſe care 
Cæſar had entruſted the ſiege, conſtructed with 
'infinite labour machines of all ſorts, made fre- 
quent aſſaults, repulſed all the fallies, and, at 
laſt, after ſome months made a breach in 'the 


wall. Part of a tower, 3 undermined, 
fell, 
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fell, and the reſt of it was in danger: which, if A.R, ; 793: 


the Romans demoliſhed, they opened to them © 
ſelves a way into the town in ſpite of all oppo- 
ſition. In this extremity the beſieged threw _ 
themiclres on the mercy of the Victors. They 
come out of the gates in crouds in the manner of 
ſuppliants, extending their hands towards the 


Roman camp. At fight of them, the attaccx 10 


ceaſes; and the Marſeillians advance to the 


commanding Officers, proſtrate themſelves bee 
fore them, and beg of them to ſtay for Cæſarts 
arrival. They acknowledge they can no longer 


make any defence; and conſequently, that Cz- 

ſar would be always maſter of their fate. They 
repreſent with tears, that, if the remainder of the 
tower was thrown down, and the breach there- 

by enlarged, it would be impoſſible to reſtrain 
the ardour of the ſoldiers, and their city would 
be inevitably pillaged, ſacked, and utterly de- 
ſtroyed. All this was delivered i in an affecting 
manner, by men, whom neceſſity alone would 
have made eloquent, if they had not added 
thereto the knowledge of polite literature, which 
had been always cultivated at Mrfilk wb care 
and ſucceſs. _ 

Trebonius had inſtructions from Sefer agree; 
able to what the inhabitants of Marſeille deſired. 
That great man, full of humanity, and love for 
learning in which he himſelf excelled, ., thought, 
he ſhould ſully his glory, by deſtroying ſo fa- 
mous a city, which was the habitation of the 
Gauliſh muſes, and the center of Gauliſh po- 
liteneſs. He had therefore ſtrongly recom- 
mended to his Lieutenant not to ſuffer the town 
to be ſtormed, leſt the exaſperated ſoldiers ſhould 
put to the ſword, as they threatened, all who 
were able to bear arms. T rebonius fol E. his 

orders; 
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A. R. 703- orders; yielded to the intreaties of the ſup- 
— pliants; and conſented to a ſort of truce; to 
the great diſcontent of his ſoldiers, who com- 
plained, that they were deprived of the 
fruit of their conqueſt, and hindered from ta- 
king a town that could make no defence. 
Perfidy The truce, as it is uſual, was productive of 
charged on negligence and ſecurity. The Romans, forget- 


 theinhabi- ting that ſtrict diſcipline is never more neceſſary 


tants of 


| Marſiille, than when an accommodation with an enemy is 


with little on foot, as that is the time' for ſurprize and 


Frobabilig. treachery, were not at all on their guard, nor 


apprehended any danger. So fine an opportu- 
nity tempted the Marſeillians, and made them 
guilty, if we are to take Czfar's account lite- 


rally, of an inexcuſable perfidy. Obſerving 


one day, that the wind was high, and blew 
full on the Roman machines, they on a ſudden 
| ſet them on fire; and, the wind making it 
impoſſible for the beſiegers to extinguiſh it, 
thoſe works were in an inſtant conſumed that 
had coſt ſo much time and labour. This ad- 
vantage rejoiced the Marſeillians, but was of 
little real ſervice to them. The Roman ſoldiers, 
animated by revenge, worked on the recon- 
ſtruction of theſe machines with ſuch diligence, 
that, in a few days, all things were reſtored to 
their priſtine condition, and the beſieged were 
reduced to a reiteration of their ſubmiſſion and 
Cæſar's narration is imperfect in this place. 
For although the thread of the ſtory gives room 
to believe, that it was to Trebonius that theſe 
freſn ſupplications of the Marſeillians were 
preſented; yet he does not ſay fo expreſsly. 
And indeed, if the ſoldiers ſhewed their indig- 
nation at the firſt truce granted the beſieged; 


. how 


ſeille, he does not fay neither, that its inhabi- 
tants waited for his coming, to ſurrender. He 
does not ſay, that he reproached them, as was 
natural, with their infidelity and perjury. 
They are received as if they had not Priebe 
all pretenſions to mercy. If to theſe conſidera- 


tions we add alfo his known hatred to thoſe of 


Marſeille, of which there are evident marks 


in his Commentaries, and which is alſo atteſted Cic. Phil, 

by Cicero; may we not be allowed to doubt II. 94. 
of what their enemy reports to their diſadvan- II. 

tage; and to clear the inhabitants of that cele- 


brated city from the opprobrium of a perfidly 
equally criminal and ſenſeleſs in their then cir- 
cumſtances? | 1 


But, if we may ſuſpect that Cæſar's hatred Car 
prevailed on him, either to miſ- report facts, or, Ie vere, * 
at leaſt, to truſt too lightly to the memories of e 
thoſe who conducted the ſiege in his abſence; w then. 


that hatred however was void of cruelty. He 
ſpared the Marſeillians from being plundered: 
he left their walls and edifices ſtanding; he 
did them no hurt in their perſons; he deprived 
them not of their liberty, But he diſarmed 
them, ſeized on all their ſhips, and took all 

the money out of the public Treaſury. Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus eſcaped by ſea, before the 
farrender of the town; and went into Greece 
to join Pompey. Cæſar, having left two le- 
gions in Marſeille, ſet out for Italy. Pompey 


and the Senate in his camp, to reward in what Dio. 


manner they were able, the fidelity of the 
Vor. XIII. X Mar- 
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4. R. a c Narſeillians, , gave ve the tights and privileges of 


a free city ocæa, in Ionia, which was the 

other con of Marſeille. 
Wherever Cæſar went in perſon, fortune 
faithfully accompanied him; or rather the ſu- 
periority of his 2 ever rendered him vie- 
torious. His Lieutenants . were not always 
equally ſucceſsful ; and his party ſuffered this 
year two conſiderable checks; one in Mun 

cum, and the other in Africa. 

Cojar's „ Me have but few particulars of that in II 
P77”: lyricum, becauſe Cæſar's account of it is loſt. 
check in We only know, that Dolobella and C. Antonius, 
1hricum- ho commanded for him on that coaſt, were 
„ vanquiſhed by M. Octavius and Scribonius 
25 . Libo, Pompey's Lieutenants, who had a ſu- 
perior naval force; and that C. Antonius was 
Appia obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner with fif- 
Cf dep. teen cohorts. An expreſſion of Cæſar, occa- 
Civ. III. ſionally, informs us, that there was treaſon in 
67. the caſe; and that one of his braveſt Officers, 
Who was probably that Pulfio“, of whom we 
y Pag. 20. have related a memorable action in the Gaul- 
iſh war, diſhonoured himſelf here by a baſe 
E uf againſt his General, and the 
s of the army. 7 age 
Ne ol. One cohort, on the con ave 0 
dier: 7 an almoſt 5 and cru | gar R, 


ue, Ce. Some troops, who eſcaped from C. Antonius“ 
3 Hill defeat, built, to croſs the e e. with, three floats, 


one ano- ſuſtained on each fide by great empty caſks, ſo 


2 2 diſpoſed as to hide the oars; ſo that theſe rafts 


ſurrender. advanced without ſhewing what worked them. 


. leaf, 4 i) bas the in the 5th book of the Gauliþ 2 
d:fference of one letter in the av and J. Pulcio in the 
name. Ho i OD Seen eee 


br 4, . 
ö In 
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In the middle was a tower. But, among Pom. 4. N. 703, 
peyꝰs marines, were ſome of the old piratés, 3 
trhom he formerly overcame, who were e | 
quainted with all the artifices in uſe in ſea wars. 
Theſe faſtened to the rocks, near thoſe places - 
the rafts wete to paſs chrough, twiſted chains 
ke nets, that were covered by the water. 


Two of the rafts avoided them; the third was 


taken in them. In it were ſome ſoldiers of .,,, 
Opitergium |, a Venetian city, beyond the Po. | Oderze 
Theſe brave men defended themſelves till night 
with invincible courage. But, after many frult- 

leſs efforts to diſengage themſelves, firding it 
Impoſſible to get off, they choſe to turn their 
ſwords againſt one another; and mutually kilt 
themſelves, to the laſt man, rather than ſurren- 

der to the enemy. 
The cauſe of Cæſar's lofs in Africa was Ci 

| Curio s raſhnefs. No leſs audacious in the peJes 
field; than he had been in domeſtie diſſenſtons Si 
and his cbntefts with the Senate; he ſet out a, ag : 
from Sicily, which Cato abandoned to him, Audi Va. 
taking with him but two legions; out of four 2 and 
that Cæſar had appointed him, and five hun- Hes, . 
dred horſe; He greatly deſpiſed the enemy Maurice. 


be was going againſt in Afries ; and he Was 24. 


not in the Wrong. This was Atrius Varus; 8 __ 
who, having been drove by Cæſar from Oſimò, 1 
in che Beginning of the war, fled directly inte 
the province of Africa, which he had governed 


„ wu years before as Proptztor 5 hoping, that 


ople, uſed to obey him, would reſpect bi 


| = e anch orders. He was not miſtaken. 


 fucceeded in ſeizing the Government; and raiſed 
men in that country, whom he formed into two 
| Tegions. Mean while Tubero, whom the Senate 
_ had appointed "EY of that province, 3 * 
5 r : 
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AR. 977.0 take poſſeſſion of it. Varus, who was am- 


— 
99 


49 pitious and coyetous, paid no deference to the 
. Senate's authority; and, as he was maſter of 


the country and coaſts, repulſed Tubero with 
; ſuch ſeverity, as not even to ſuffer him to ſet 


- aſhore his ſon, who was ſick. The two Tu- 
bero's-were therefore obliged to return in the 


fame ſhip that brought them; and went to 
Pompey. - Such was Varus; inconſiderate, 


proud, and of ſmall capacity. 
But he had a powerful ally in Juba, King 


of Mauritania and a part of Numidia. . This 
Prince was the ſon of Hiempſal, whoſe domi- 
nions Pompey had formerly enlarged, when be 
warred for Sylla in Africa. Beſides this motive 

of gratitude which attached Juba to Pompey's 
party, he had another, from his perſonal hatred 


to Curio; who, when Tribune of the People, 
had propoſed a law to confiſcate his kingdom, 


and reduce it to the form of a Roman province. 


This hatred, ſeconded by a great force, made 
Juba a formidable enemy to Curio; or, at leaſt, 
ſuch a one as he ought to have carefully guarded 


againſt, by obſerving a circumſpect, prudent, 


conduct. But this was what the young warrior 


was not capable of: naturally 1 


1 and overſet with the ſucceſs he had at his 


Curio's 
1 Acc eſs „ 
at firſt. 


2 ©. 
vs 


firſt comin 


For . in Abies, bes Law 1 


or trouble; and, having encamped near the 
river Bragada, he began by getting the better 
in a combat of cavalry: in confequence. of 

which, he permitted his ſoldiers to proclaim 

him Imperator. He then advanced nearer to 

Varus, who was encamped under the walls of 

. Utica : and, being informed, that a reinforce- 


. ment of Numidians was 5 CORDS! from Juba to 
| the 


was well for him, conſidering what troops he z, 
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the enemy, he went to meet them with 9275 2 2. 


cavalry, and was again victorious. 


He was not only bold in — actions, * en- 
but ſteady alſo, and wiſe in Council: and it deavorrs | 


to debanch" 


had under him. They were the legions who 2 


had ſerved under Domitius Ahenobarbus, in 


Corfinium; and had afterwards enliſted with n 


Cæſar. So that it was to be preſumed, that 
their attachment to their new General was not 
much to be depended on: and, in fact, the 
night after the laſt engagement, two Captains ; 
and twenty-two Soldiers deſerted, and went 

over to Varus. Theſe run-aways reported, that 
all their comrades were: of the ſame mind, and; 
ready to abandon Curio z that all they wanted 


was an opportunity, which might be given 


them, by bringing the two armies in ſight of 
one another, ſo that they might have ſome 
converſation together. In this hope, the next 
day, Varus drew: out his forces, and formed 

| them in batralia, at the head of his camp. n 5 
on his ſidę, did the ſame. 

In the army of Attius Varus was Quintilius 
Varus, who had been Quæſtor to Domitius 
Ahenobarbus ; with whom having been ſhut 
in Corfinium, made priſoner, and releaſed by, 
Cæſar, he afterwards went into Africa. He 
was 'acquainted with the Officers of Curio's 
legions, the companions of his misfortune; 

He advanced to them, and eſſayed them by 

diſcourſe proper to awaken in them the remem- 
brance of the oath they formerly took to Do- 
mitius. But none of them ſeemed much affect - 
ed thereby. Yet, when the army retired; 
Curio's camp was full of _— N. faſpi- 
cion, and miſtruſt, * F 
E 2 Curio 
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Curio called a Council of war to deliberate 
49 on the ſtate of affairs; and found it divided. 


Some were for aſſaulting the enemy's — 1 
pretending, that nothing was ſo r 


action and fighting to drive ſuch — 


out of the ſoldiers heads, which leiſure and 


idlenefs bred and entertained. ' Others, on the 
contrary, were for retreating: immediately, and 
ſetting out at midnight for a place, which, ever 
ſince the firſt Scipio Africanus had ; 
there, retained the name of Scipio's F — 

a place naturally ſtrong, where they might, at 
leiſure, revive in their ſoldiers the ſentiments 


of fidelity and affection; and from whence, in 


of cou 


caſe — e they tongs: cally. NM « 
2K Curio condemned both theſe opinions 3 
e one for want, and the other for exceſs 
3 ſince the firſt adviſed an igno- 
minious flight, and the others a raſh attack. 
His diſcourſe. is related by Cæſar, probably, 
after ſome original memoirs z and, as Curio 
was accounted one of the greateſt Orators of 


his age, I fancy I ſhall pleaſe the reader of taſte, 


by laying before him this harangue, and that 
he afterwards made to the ſoldiers; which are 
che 7 — we have of him. HEY 
What reaſon, ſays he, have we to kbps 
* to ue « N which FOUR and art 


b 


2:3 6h 1 
of Corio minor impro= = FRY enim, | Inquit; bau- 
bans conſiljum, quantum al- cia, & opere & natura loci 


teri ſententiæ deeſſet animi, 
— alteri ſupereſſe dice- 

t: 
78tionem habere, illos iniquo 
etiam loco dimicandum 


| hre. e Civ. II Din 


hos turpiſimæ fuge 


munitiſſima caſtra expugna- 


ri poſſe ſp ramus ? aut vero 


quid proficimijs, 'fi accepts 
wmagno detrimento ab op- 


pugnatione caſtrorum 
dimus ? quaſi non & 


5 


Cavs, Gutinerios? | Confuls? Tie 


< render impregnable'? And, what loſs may A.. 765. 
we not ſuſtain, if we are repulſed? Do nog At on 

you know, that fucceſs inſures to Generals 
e the eſteem of their troops; and that, on the 

<« contrary, diſgraces make them contemptible 

« and odious ? As to changing our camp, that 
“is the worlt thing we can do. Beſides the 

« ignominy of a precipitate flight, and a cow- 

6 — deſpair 4 creditable to our arms, we 

* ſhall, by that ſtep, even alienate the minds 

<« of our ſoldiers, For the well- affected ought 

« not to know that we diſtruſt them, nor the 

ce ill- affected, that we fear them; becauſe our 
5 apprehenſions will augment the audacity of 

4 the laſt, and weaken” the attachment of the 
others. As for me, I am ſatisfied, that what 


0 we Ane been told of the diſaffection of the 


tas rerum b exercitus 


benevolentiam imperatoribus, 
be res adverſe odia con- 


cilient. 
mutatio quid habet, niſi tur- 


pem fugam, & deſperatio - 


nem qmnium, & alienatio- 
nem exercitys ? 
R ſuſpicari oportet 


credi, neque im- 
ſcire ſe timeri: quod 
Illis licentiam timor augeat 


noſter, his ſtudia diminuat. 
Quod f jam hæc exploratz 


habemus, quæ de exercitus 
| pai thy dicuntur ( quæ 
uidem ego aut omnino 


alſa, aut certe minora opi- 
nione eſſe confido) nto 
hæc diſſimulare & occultare, 
per nos confirmari 


am ne ue ; 


preſtat ? a non, uti cor- 
ris vulnera, ita exercitus 


; eue ſunt tegenda, ne 
Cuaſtrorum autem f 


ad verſariis augeamus ? 
etiam ut media note 


| — addunt: 


majorem, credo, licentiam 
beant qui peccare conentur. 


Namque hujuſmodi res, aut 


pudore, aut metu tenentur, 
quibus rebus nox maxime 
adyerſaria eſt. Quare neque 
tanti ſum animi, ut ſine ſpe 
3 oppugnanda cenſeam; 
ue tan timoris, ut i ipſe 

5 eficiam. Atque omnia prius 
experienda arbitror 3 magna- 
ex parte jam me una 


ne * 
905 biſcum de re Jadicium as 


| corum confido. 


_ ® Theſe laſt words are e 1 have given, them that 
8 which ſeem to me moſt agreeable to circumlances. 0 


X 4 


troops, | 
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troops, is either falſe, or exaggerated. But, 
ppoſing it true, ought: we to expoſe our- 
* ſelves our own weakneſs ? Ought we not, 
on the contrary, to conceal it, that it may 
, not give ſpirits to the enemy ? It is adviſed 
“ too, to march away at midnight; perhaps, 
« that ſuch as are ill- diſpoſed may not want 
an opportunity of executing their bad de- 
« ſigns. . For ſhame and fear chiefly detain 
„ thoſe who want to deſert; but night will 
i remove this double objettion, Upon the 
5© whole, I own I am ngt ſtout, enough to at- 
<« rack à camp, without the leaſt chance for 
« ſucceſs; and yet too ſtout to be wanting to 
* myſelf; and therefore am of opinion that 
« we ought to try every thing, before we 
“ comply with either of the ſchemes. propoſed. 
<6 hope, experience will ſoon ſatisfy you, that 
& I think juſtly on the preſent occaſion. ? 
After 8255 had diſmiſſed the Council of war, 
he aſſembled the army; to whom he made a 
very fine and dextrous harangue: but I ſhall 
abridge this diſcourſe, as it is very long. - He 
begins by diſplaying, on one ſide, the impor- 
rance of the ſervice they did Cæſar, in coming 
over to him, and ſetting an example that drew 
in all Italy; and, on the other, the marks of 
confidence Cæſar had given them. He adds *, 
«© There are, I am told, thoſe who perſuade. 
*« you to abandon us. Equally enemies to us 
40 boch; what can * deſire, more than at 


1 Adfunt ui vos 3 irati gravius de vobis cuire 
tur, ut A 25 deſciſcatis. poſſunt, quam ut. eos pro- 
Quid enim eſt illis optatius, datis, qui ſe vobis omnia 
quam uno tempore & nos debere judicant; in eorum 
circumvenirey & vos nefario poteſtatem veniatis, qui ſe 


ſcelere Ow” aut quid 775 vos periſſe exiſtimant? , 


U. * * once 
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1 moſt horrid perjury? Their reve on you 
« will doubtleſs be ſatisfied, if 0 ucceed in 
“ perſuading you to betray Commanders, who 
% own they owe every thing to you; and to 


„ put yourſelves in the power. of thoſe who 


< conſider you as the authors of their ruin.“ 
He then informs them of Cæſar's late glo- 
rious victory in Spain, which he had totally 
ſubdued in forty days; and makes this in- 
ference: Do you think, that a party, which 
4 could not make head againſt us with its 
“ entire force, can reſiſt us, now that is ruin- 
« ed? And you, who eſpouſed Cæſar's cauſe, 
_ «© while ſucceſs was yet dubious 3 by what in- 
„ fatuation, now that victory has declared for 
„ him, can you go over to the vanquiſhed 


1 faction, at the very time that you ens 


4 reap the fruits of your ſervices? ? 


He ſpeaks with no leſs emphaſis of his own 


ſucceſs, and of the firſt advantages gained over 


Varus; after which he concludes, in theſe 


words: 1 lt is then this glorious fortune, 


« and ſuch Generals as Cæſar and I, that you 


<«. choſe to renounce, to embrace a party in 


« which the diſgrace. at Corfinium, the flight 


e Out of Laaly, the Joſs Hr Spain, the difad- 


C An. qui 13 re- 


ſiſtere non potuerunt, per- 
diti reſiſtant? Vos autem, 
incerta victoria Cxſarem ſe- 
cuti, dijudicata jam belli 
fortuna, victum ſequimini, 
quum veſtri officii præmia 
6-53" ee: 


Pereipere debeatis? 


1 HFac vos fortuna _ | 


his ducibus repudiatis, C 


finienſem ignominiam, an 


20008" fugam, an Hiſpania- 


rum ee an Aſrici 


belli præjudicia ſequimini ?, 
Equidem me Czfaris mili- 
tem dici volai. Vos me Im- 


2 nomine appellaviſ- 

Cajus ſi vos pœnitet, 
az; * vobis bene ficium re- 
mihi meum reſtitui- 


ito nomen, ne ad contume- 
liam honorem 2 nie. 


amini. ris 


a” "ala 


* 
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diers pro» 
miſe fe- 
40. 
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c vantages already received. in the African 
4 war, plainly declare there is nothing to be 
<« expected but ſhame and misfortune. As 
& for me, I never took any other title than ; 
<« that of Cæſar's Soldier. You have been 
& been pleaſed to beſtow on me that of Im- 
«« Perator. If you repent of what you have 
done, take it again; and reſtore me my 
% own ; that it may not be ſaid, that you did 
t me honour at rſt, only to diſgrace me che 
more after wards. ? 1 

This harangue had all the effect Curio could 
deſire. While he was yet ſpeaking, he was often 
interrupted by the clamours of the ſoldiery, who 
bore very impatiently the ſuſpicion of diſtoy- 
alty : and, when he had concluded, they all ex- 
horted him to take courage, and not-be afraid 
to engage the enemy, but to put them to the 
proof. Curio, well pleaſed with the ſucceſs of 
his reſolution and eloquence, offered battle the 


next day ; and the enemy, thinking it improper 


8 e ; 


Varus. 


to decline it, came alſo out of his camp. 
Between the two armies was a valley, the de- 
ſcent into which was very ſteep. Varus having 
ſent into this valley his cavalry and great part of 
his light · armed troops, Curio alſo detached his 
cavalry and two cohorts, whoſe firſt ſhock put 


the enemy's horſe to flight; ſo that their light- 


armed troops were cut to pieces in Varus's ſight, 
without receiving any aſſiſtance from him, and 
without being able to make any reſiſtance.  - 
Curio had brought with him out of Sicily Ca- 
ninius Rebilus, a Lieutenant of Cæſar, of great 
experience in military affairs. This old Officer 
comes up to him; © the enemy, ſays he, is in- 
timidated, make the proper advantage of it. 


Curio ine puts himſelf at the head of 
his 
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Bis legions, and goes to the attack by ſo difficult 


and fteep a way, that the firſt ranks could not 
get up without the aſſiſtance of thoſe behind. 


Varuss army, inſtead of making uſe of their 


advantageous ſituation, is panic- truck, diſor- 
dered, and put to flight; nobody” aims at more 
than regaining the camp. 

In this flight Varus had a narrow s ett 
For, hearing ſomebody call frequently after him, 
he ſtopped 3 thinking it was one of his people, 
who had ſomething to ſay to him. But the 
perſon that called him, who was a Captain in 


the other army (named Fabius) immediately le- 


velled 2 blow with his ſword at his ſhoulder, 
which Varus had juſt time to parry with his 


| buckler. Fabius Was killed on the ſpot by 


thoſe about him. 


He was the only man Curio loſt in this en; 


gagement. On Varus's fide Czfar's Commen- 
taries reckon fix hundred lain, and a thouſand 


wounded. And ſo great was the fright of theſe - 


troops, that, of thoſe who periſhed, more were 


l | 


At 49 


ſtifled at the gates of the camp, than put to che 


ſword by the enemy. The ſame panic followed 


pew into their intrenchments, though Curio 
ad retired : and as, the wounded being to be 
ſent” into Utica, many cqunterfeited hurts for a 


pretence to go there z Varus found himſelf ne 


deſſitated to retire fo the town with his whole 


army, and abandon the camp. The next day 


Curio! ſate down before the city, 


Utica was a trading town, Which had for a 


long time ſeen nothing of war. The inhabi- 
tants, who had many obligations to Cæſar, 
were entirely devoted to him. The Roman ci- 
tizens, who were very numerous, had various 
intereſts and e ways of _— The 
f terror 


TY 
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* ill ſucces. And a ſurrender. was publickly 


_ 
comes to 
the aſſi/t- 
ance of 


Farus. 


Cario's 


greſanp- 
Lion. 


talked of, and Varus was importuned not to 


hazard every thing by his obſtinacy. But this 


diſpoſition was changed by the arrival of a cou- 
rier from Juba, with advice that he was coming 
with a great force to the ſuccour a Varus and 


Utica... .,. 

Curio. had alſo fuch intelligence. But clate 
with ſucceſs, and the proſperity. of Czſar's arms 
in Spain, be knew not how to believe that the 
King of Mauritania durſt come and attack him. 


Let he could not but give credit to it at laſt, 


when Juba was advanced within twenty-five 


miles of Utica. He then prudently retreated 


to the camp of Scipio, that I have took notice 
of This place was very advantageous, and 
could command all ſorts. of conveniencies; 
wood, corn, water, ſalt, every thing, was with. 


in reach ; and the vicinity of the ſea gave him 


an opportunity of being eaſily joined by the 
two legions he left in Sicily, which he — fox 
on this occaſion, He determined then to take 


the advantage of this poſt, and ta protract the 


War. 
But he was not naturally prudent, and could 


not perſevere in that wiſe reſolution. Having 


received a piece of falſe intelligence by ſome 
* from the ton; who, ſuborned, per: 


haps, by the enemy, told him that Juba bad 


* battle. 


deen ob iged to return to defend his frontiers a- 
gainſt ſome of his neighbours; and had left but 


| e foal force with Sabura his General, who Was 


o go Utica, in his ſtead; Curio reſumed his 


firſt plan, and formed the vain, raſh, deſign 


of going to meet the een, and giving 
the | What 


cravbins, ConxRL 108, Conſuls, 
What gave ſome colour to the falſe report 4: 


tha deceived him, was, that Sabura had ad- 
vanced with a detachment, that was not 


King followed — with the reſt of rhe army at 
night, ſent his cavalry to inſult Sabura's camp. 


lx miles diſtance, Curio, as ſoon as it was : 


His horſe eaſily put the Numidians into confu- 
ſion, who knew not how to fortify a camp; 
few many of them, and returned with ome 


| priſ oners to their General. 

Curio had marched with the gperten part of 
his forces three hours before day, and had ad- 
vanced fix miles when he met his cavalry. He 
inquires of the priſoners, who commanded in 
their camp. They tell him Sabura. On receiy- 
ing this anſwer, without further examination, 
without entering into particulars, he takes the 


information of the priſoners for a full confirma- 


tion of the intelligence of the deſerters from 


| Utica, He communicates it to his army, and 
exhorts them to haſten, not to a fight, but to a 


victory. The ardour of his troops equalled his 
own. Thus he continued his march precipitate- 
ly. ordering his cavalry to follow him. But 
that was in no condition to obey him, being 
greatly fatigued, with having marched, or 
fought, all night: the troopers, on their way, 


ſtopped ſome j in one place, ſome in another; 


and only two hundred of them were able to keep 
up with the infantry. The Numidians thewed 


as much prudence, as the Romans impetuoſity. . 
Sabura immediately gave notice to his maſter of 


the night· engagement; and Juba, not doubt- 
ing but Curio would preſently come up to com- 
plete the victory began by his cavalry, ſent to 
his General two thoufand Spaniſh and Gauliſh 
horſe of his guard, and a ſelect body of infantry. 


4 „„ He 


conſiderable, to the river Bragada; but the 


— ze 
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He himſelf prepared to follow them, but more 
© lowly, with the reft of his army and wi cle. 
phants. . 

Sabura, ſeeing Curio approach, formind: his 
troops in order of battle 3 and advanced a de- 
tachment towards the enemy, as it were to ſkir- 
miſn; with orders to run away, and ſhew all 
the ſigns of terror and fright. Curio ſuffered 
himſelf to be deceived by this common artifice. 
He quitted the eminences he was on, and de- 
ſcended into the plain; made more confident 
than ever by the flight of the Numidians, not 


confidering that he was going to engage with 


infantry; that were by a march of ſix- 
teen miles, and were unſupported by cavalry. 
The Numidian General took advantage of his 


adverfary's imprudence. As he knew his in- 


fantry was no match for that of the Romans, he 
did not ſuffer it to engage, but kept it in good 


| order at ſome diſtance, His cavalry was good 


and numerous; with that he afted 5 ordering 
it to extend itſelf, - and ſurround the legions. 
This order was well executed, and procured 


im the victory, ſpite of all the efforts of the 


Romans. Their two hundred horſe did won- 
ders wherever they charged; but their weart- 

heſs hindered them from purſuing thoſe they 
broke. The infantry, who kept their ground, 


were ruined. If any cohort advanced out of 


the line, the active, alert, enemy diſperſed, 
and, having took a circuit, returned to the attack 

on andeher ſide. Thus, all the loſs fell on the 
Romans; and the Numidians, on the contrary, 
were continually reinforced from Juba's' army, 


which was not far off. Curio was now ſenſible 
of his errors and nas to regain the em!- 


nences. 
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nences. But Sabura's cavalry prevented him, 45 = 
and deprived him of that laſt reſource. _ -- | 
Affairs being deſperate, Cn. Domitius, Ge- Corio 
neral of the horſe, thought at leaſt he ought to Tak 
ſave the General. He comes to Curio, and 274 5 
Propoſes to him to retire into the camp, where n cbe 
were five cohorts, promiſing not to leave him. pet. 
No, ſays Curio, I will never appear before 

„ Cæſar, after having loſt the army he in- 

truſted me with.” He continued therefore 

to fight, until ſlain by the enemy. All the 

foot were cut to pieces to a man. Of the two 
hundred horſe, who were in the action, very 
few eſcaped. Thoſe that ſtopped on the way 
returned to the camp. 

The Quæſtor, M. Rufus, had ſtaid there, and Unhappy 
endeavoured to revive the drooping courage of 
the ſoldiers. They demanded clamorouſly to 2323 
be carried back into Sicily. He was forced to zo /ain 
promiſe it, and to prepare for the embarkation. iz tbe 
But ſuch was the terror by ſea and land, chat ha 


nothing could be done with order and tranquil- nh aud 


lity, ſo that few of them embarked and got to ara. 
Sicily. The reſt, a great majority, ſent their 
Captains to Varus, and ſurrendered, on a pro- 
miſe of their lives. Juba, who came ſoon after 
to Utica, did not think himfelf bound by the 
word of the Roman General; and, ſpite of all 
repreſentations,  inhumanly butchered moſt of 


_ thoſe who had ſurrendered, and ſent the reſt 


priſoners 4 into his dominiens. 
Thus totally periſhed. that unfortunate army, Ref 
by the bad conduct of its General: who made en the mif- 


fortune 


himſelf an end ſuitable to his miſconduct, burg. 
unworthy of his parts. Deſcended from an il- ,,; of 
luſtrious houſe, born with a ſublime genius and Cur#. 
_ + , generous courage; he might, by W 

_ 
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have attained to the higheſt preferments. 


nne — debauched in his youth, and extrava- 


a 


gantly ambitious, when old enough to ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of affairs; being obſervant 
of no rules but his paſſions, nor duty but his 


Intereſt, and diſregardful of all laws and man- 


ners; he only ſerved to ſhew by his example, 
that the greateſt gifts of nature become uſeleſs, 
and even fatal, to thoſe who join not with them 


wiſdom and moderation. His memory was ſo 
odious, that the antient Commentator on Virgil 


has applied to him this verſe, which is in the. 
enumeration of the flagitious dead that are pu- 


niſhed in Tartarus : © Vendidit bie auro Patri- 


„ am, dominumque potentem impoſuit. This 
„ man fold his Country, and brought in an 
« imperious Tyrant.” I do not ſay that the 
Poet had him in his thoughts, but the Commen- 
tator's remark ſhews what was the general opi- 
nion concerning Curio. Ceelius will give us 


ſoon a ſimilar example. 


Juba was arrogant even to inſolence. This 


appears by the lirtle regard he ſhewed to the 
. compoſition granted by Varus to Curio's ſol- 


diers. He behaved in the ſame manner in 


every thing elſe. Utica was a city of the Ro- 
man Empire, He ated, notwithſtanding, there 


as maſter, while he ſtaid; and gave ſuch or- 


ders, and made ſuch regulations, as he thought 


proper; after which he returned into his king- 
dom. Africa from this time continued quiet, 
until ſome of the remains of the Pharſalian 


route, having got TI _ there, raiſed 
freſh troubles. ms | $4 
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ESA R's firſt Dictatorſhip, and ſecond 
Conſulſhip. He goes into Greece to war 
with Pompey. Battle of Pharſalia. Flight, 
and death, of Pompey. Years of Rome 70g, 
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Ceſar named Difator by Lepidus, Prætor of the 
city. Cæſar's ninub legion mutinies. His re- 
ſolute, haughty, behaviour, by which be mates 

the mutineers return lo their Ther, Pride and 
indecency of Anthony's conduf?, Cæſar comes t0 © 
: Rome, takes poſſeſſion of the Dictatorſbip, cauſes 

_ bimfelf to be elected Conſul, and preſides at the 

| eleftion of the other Magiſtrates. Regulation in 
favour of debtors. Recall of exiles. The children 
of proſcribed perſons reſtored to the capacity of 
ſerving public offices. Motions of Cælius and Milo. 

_ Their death. Pompey*s preparations ; his land 
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army. Pompey encourages military exerciſes by 

bis own example. General zeal and affetion 
for Pompey's cauſe. Aſſembly of the Senate 
held by the Conſuls at Theſſalonica, Pompey 
declared ſole Chief. Pompey's ſecurity as 10 
Czſar*s paſſage into Greece. Caeſar*s eagerneſs 
to get there. He goes into Greece with twenty 
thouſand legionary ſoldiers and fix hundred horſe; 
He diſpatches Vibullius to Pompey, with propo- 
ſals for an accommodation. He makes himſelf 
mafter of almoſt all Epirus, Pompey comes up 


time enough to ſave Dyrrachium, and encamps 


over againſt his adverſary, with the river Apſus 
Pompey's fleet hinders the * 
40 from croſſing the ſea. Bi- 
bulus's death\ Pompey's harſh anſwer to Vibullius. 
New advances of Ceſar, always rejected. Cæ- 


 ſar's forces at Brundiſium are dilatory in joins 


ing him. He goes himſelf to fetch them, Fa- 
mous ſpeech of Ceſar to the maſter of the bark. 
Ardour of Cæſar's ſoldiers. On receiving new 
orders, Anthony paſſes from Italy into Greece 


_ with four legions. Metelius Scipio brings to 


Pompey the Syrian legions. Tyrannical beha- 
viour of that Proconſul. Ceſar ſends three de- 
tachments from bis army into Atolia, Theſſa- 
lia, and Macedonia, Pompey avoids an en- 


agement. Ceſar atiempts to incloſe Pompey in 


lines. Divers actions about tbe lines. Prodi- 


gious valour of one of Cæſar's cohorts, and 


above all of the Centurion Scæva. Incredible 


patience of Ce/ar's troops, when in want. 


Fruitleſs negotiation began by Ceſar with Scipio. 
Pompey's army ſuffers much. Two Gauliſh Of- 
ficers of Cæſar's party deſert, and acquaint 
Pompey with the weak parts of his adverſary”s 
lines. Pompey forces Cæſar- s lines, Cæſar de- 
; termines 
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termines to retreat into Theſſalia. Shame and 
grief of his ſoldiers. Pompey, adviſed to go over 
to Italy, chooſes to ſtay in Greece. Cæſar joins 
Calvinus. His various diſpoſitions according 10 
the different deſigns Pompey might form. Cæſar 
ſtorms the city of Gamphi in Theſſalia, He 
| ſpares that of Metropolis, He comes to Phar- 
ſalid. Pompey follows him: | 1 


C ES AR was informed at Marſeille that 4. K. 303. 
— he had been appointed Dictator. This no- Cg. 
mination was wholly irregular, Suppoſing an named 
occaſion for one, it could only be done by the Pi#ator 
Conſuls, who were actually in Pompey's camp. | nag 5 
Lepidus was bold enough to uſurp this impor- ze cy. 
tant function of the ſupreme Magiſtrates; and, Cæſ. de 
by virtue of an ordinance of the People, a e 
Prætor (by an unexampled attempt) nominated plut. Bom. 
a Dictator. Cæſar, who was no formaliſt, & CzC 
was not offended at the irregularity of his no- Appian. 
mination. He wanted fome title, and ſet out = : 155 
for Rome; to take poſſeſſion of the Dictator- 
ſhip, when a more preſſing affair conſtrained 
higs 00 he % +57 5 
The ninth legion, which he had ſent with the Cz/or's 
others into Italy before him, when arrived at 72 e- 
Placentia, mutinied, and demanded its diſmiſ. 7 
fion, The pretence for this fedition was, that Suet. Cæſ. 
they were worn out by labour, and deſerved to c. 69. 
have at laſt ſome reſt. The true reaſon was, - aa 
that, inſtead of enjoying the licence they promi- as 
fed themſelves, Cxiar made them obſerve ſtrict 
_ diſcipline, and would not ſuffer them to plun- 
der. By what caprice, ſay they in Lucan, - 
« while we are compelled to commit the great- 
“ eſt of all crimes, that of invading our native 
| EX vo 


Imus in omne nefas, manibus ferroque nocentes, 
Paupertate pii. Lac. v. 270. Co 
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Aeg.“ Country, muſt we be examples of virtue, 
ec by the poverty we are forced to be content 
«« with.” Add, that he, who has made himſelf 
the head of a faction, has never ſo much com- 
mand over his troops as a lawful General. The 
ſame Lucan puts in the mouth of theſe muti- 
neers this reflection: Cæſar, ſay they, was 
„ our General on the Rhine; but here he is 
« our Accomplice. The crime, that is common 
to us all, ought to equal us all.“ Full of 
theſe notions, and ſenſible of the want Czſar 
was in of their valour, they made no doubt of 
obtaining all they durſt demand. , 
His reſo- They were much miſtaken. Cæſar, indul- 
7 ;,, gent to his ſoldiers in every other matter, never 
FW ends wa forgave a breach of obedience ; and being ſatiſ- 
by which fied that his preſence would over-awe them, 
he makes and that there was no other way to, intimidate _ 
8 a mob, but to ſhew that he did not fear it, he 
turn to Went to them; though their fury ſeemed capa- 
their duty. ble of the greateſt exceſſes, even to the endan- 
gering his perſon. He took, however, the 
| precaution to be accompanied by Tome troops; 
and, having aſſembled the mutineers, treated 
them with the utmoſt contempt. He told 
them, that, ſince they demanded their diſmiſſion, 
they ſhould have it ; that he had no occaſion 
for their ſervice, and that he ſhould never want 
ſoldiers to ſhare his proſperity and triumphs. 
But, he added, that, before he diſbanded them, 
he ſhould puniſh their crime, and ſhould deci- 
mate the legion. | : F 
This ſtile of authority, and menace, annihi- 
lated the fierceneſs of the mutineers. They 
98 CE threw. 


* ——— Rheni mihi Cæſar in undis - 
Dux erat, hic ſocius : facinus quos inquinat, æquat. 
| | V. 289, 290. 
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threw themſelves at his feet, begging pardon 4. R. 703. 


with tears and lamentations. Cæſar, finding 


them ſubmiſſive, abated ſomewhat of his ſeve- 
rity ; but would not, however, let their ſedi- 
tion go wholly unpuniſhed, He ordered them 
to deliver up to him an hundred and twenty of 
the moſt guilty, of whom twelve were appointed 
by lot for execution. The Officers, in concert 
with him, managed fo, that the lots fell on thoſe 
who had been moſt infolent. There was, how- 
ever, among the twelve an innocent ſoldier; who 
proved himſelf abſent when the legion mutinied, 
Cæſar did him juſtice, and put in his place the 
Captain who had informed againſt him. The 
legion was not quit for the puniſhment of theſe 
twelve offenders. Cæſar had a mind to break 
it. The ſoldiers were obliged to renew their 
intreaties, prayers, and tears, to obtain of him 
leave to continue in his ſervice. | 
It would have been well had he exacted mo- Pride and 
deſty and good behaviour from his friends, with A 
the ſame ſtrictneſs as he exacted obedience from 5 aw 
his ſoldiers. But he puniſhed ſedition ſeverely, duct. 
becauſe it endangered the very foundation of 
his power and fortune, and he overlooked the 
diſorders of ſuch as were ſerviceable to him: 
Nothing can exceed the pride and indecency of Cic. ad 
the proceedings of Anthony, to whom Cæſar — x. & 
left the Government of Italy when he ſet out for 88. Plin. 
Spain. | 2 viii 16. 
Anthony travelled over the whole country, Plut. Ant. 
from Brundiſium to Rome, in a car drawn by 
lions. After him came in an open litter the ac- 
treſs Cytheris. The Magiſtrates and moſt repu- 
table Citizens of the municipal towns, that lay in 
his route, were obliged to go and meet Antho- 
ny, and pay their court to his aftrefs. Nor 

15 F735 8 


wt 
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A. R. 703- were they always admitted when they preſented | 


* S.. themſelves, for he often made them wait until 
he had ſlept off his wine. * $ Behold, ſays 
Cicero, on this ſubject in a letter to Atticus, 
«* what ſhame attends our ruin, and to what 
*-unworthy victors we ſubmit ! ** .. | 


ca- Cæſar, having quelled, in the manner I have 
2 e related, the ſedition at Placentia, ordered all 
„„ his troops to march towards Brundiſium, from 


takes poſ- | 
72 whence he intended to tranſport them to 


the Didta- Greece; and went himſelf to Rome, to take 
#01/4ip, poſſeſſion of the Dictatorſhip. Though he had 


5:41 cauſed himſelf to be appointed Pictator, which 


ke eleckel Magiſtrate had regal power, he did not propoſe 
— 6 to keep that place yet. But it was neceſſary to 


des at the a N Za 
ths regulations agreeable to his intereſt, or for the 


the other particular purpoſe of making himſelf Conſul, 
Magi- and preſiding at the elections of the other Ma- 


8 giſtrates. He began by filling the vacant em- 
B. Civ. 3. ploy ments; and in an Aſſembly of the People, 
aat which he preſided as Dictator, was himſelf 


appointed Conſul for the following year. He 


takes care to remark in his Commentaries, like 
a ſtrict obſerver of the laws, that he was then 
capable of a ſecond Conſuifhip, the interval of 
ten years being expired. This is a verbal ho- 


mage he paid to his duty, which his actions con- 


Dio. tinually violated. He gave himſelf for Col- 
Plat. Cæſ. legue Servilius Iſauricus, who obtained this dig- 
nity baſely. For Piſo, though Cæſar's father- 


in- law, having exhorted him to ſend Deputies to 


Pompey to treat of an accommodation; Iſau- 


ricus oppoſed the notion, and was rewarded 


with 


Vide quam turpi leto pereamus. Cic. ad Att. x. ia 


— 


him at that time, either in order to make divers 
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with the Conſulſhip. This alone may prove to 4077. 
the moſt dim-ſighted, that all the advances k 
far ſeemed to make to a peace were inſincere. 

The Dictator afterwards appointed the Pretors, 

the moſt remarkable of whom were Cœlius and 

Trebonius; the Ediles Curules, and the Quæſ- 

// a rs Ws | | | 
Many expected from him a general abolition Regulation 

of debts; or, which is the ſame thing, a per- in favour 

miſſion for all debtors to become bankrupts. Cf. Pie. 

This was what well agreed with the circum- * as 

itances of many of his partizans, But he did 

not think proper to proceed ſo far, nor would 

abſolutely ſap the foundation of credit, which is 

the cement of all human ſociety. He took a 

middle courſe, and ordered, that arbiters ſhould 

be choſe, who ſhould make an eſtimate of the 

poſſeſſions of all debtors, and ſhould convey 

them in payment to their creditors at the price 

they bore before the war. By this regulation 

the creditors loft about a fourth of their due. 

Dio adds, that, as many were ſuſpected of con- 

cealing their money to avoid payment, Cæſar 

made an ordinance, forbidding any body to 

keep by him above * ſixty thouſand ſeſterces; 

But the authority of this Hiſtorian is not ſuffici- 

ent to convince me of a fact of this ſort, about 

which all other authors are ſilent. 18 

The reſtoration of the exiles had been long Recall f 
expected. Cæſar at length put it into execution exiles. 
in this firſt Dictatorſnip. He palliates as much 
as poſſible in his Commentaries this odious mea- 
ſure, which annihilated paſt judgments, and 
indicated a total overthrow of the State, But 
he increaſed his ſtrength thereby, and by this 

: 2 + extra- 


* 


* Between four and frve hundred pound, | 
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A. R. 7 extraordinary benefit fixed in his party many 
9. perſons of diſtinction, who had it in their power 
to be very ſerviceable to him. Milo alone was 
excepted out of this general amneſty. | | 

The chil- Cæſar merited leſs blame in exempting hs 

dren Y children of proſcribed perſons from the puniſh- 

2 ment impoſed by Sylla. By opening to them 

e % the door to public employ ments, which the 

tbe capa. murtherer of their fathers had ſhut againſt” 

c, them, he did but follow his conſtant ſyſtem of 

2 of: politics, which was directly oppoſite to that of 

Keel. Sylla : and he put an end to a notorious in- 
Juſtice, which nothing but a particular conjunc- 
ture and the public _ N have made _ * 
portable. 5 

All this buſineſs was dene! in ren days; at 
the end of which Cæſar abdicated the Dictator- 
ſhip; and immediately ſet out for Brundiſium, 
in order to paſs from thence into Greece. But, 
before I attend him there, I ſhall relate by an- 
ticipation ſome commotions that happened in 
Italy during his abſence 3 and which, though 
inconſiderable in themſelves, are intereſting on 

| account of their authors. : 

Motions of Cœlius, who was fo warm at firſt in Cæſar- 8 

Cz{us cauſe, and who wrote ſo pathetically to Cicero 

0:4 M36. to diſſuade him from joining Pompey, altered 

gaz, on a ſudden his way of thinking. Full of am- 

Cæſ. de bition, and the preſumption which great parts 

” qa IIL give to a fiery young man, he took heinouſly 

Dio Jai. chat Cæſar ſnould give Trebonius the Prætor- 

ſhip of the City, which was that of the greateſt 
dignity, without ſubj*Eing him to draw lots 
for it. This preference was enough to de- 
tach him from a party wherein he thought 


himſelf de] piſed. 
Aiming 
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of the debtors ; in which he was perſonally con- 
cerned, For, * though there were folly and 
raſhneſs enough in his projects, yet was there 
more diſorder in his private affairs. As Tre- 
| bonius regulated the judgments he gave in 
this affair, by the law lately paſſed by Cæſar, 
Ccelius placed his Tribunal cloſe by that of the 


5 Prætor of the city, and declared, that he would 


receive the appeals of thoſe who ſhould think 
themſelves aggrieved by him. But Trebonius's 


prudence and mildneſs were ſuch, that no- body 


appealed from him, Thus this firſt attempt 
of Cœlius Nerve unſucceſsful. This did not 
however diſcourage him; and being determined 
to keep no meaſures, fince he could by no 


other means inflame and ſtir up the People, 
he propoſed two moſt unjuſt and ſeditious laws; 
the one, to exempt all the tenants in Rome 


from paying rent; the other, for a general 
abolition of debts. This bait took with the 
multitude ; and Ccaelius, at their head, came 
and attacked Trebonius on his Tribunal, drove 
him thence; and wounded ſome about him. 
It was, doubtleſs, in theſe circumſtances that 
he wrote Cicero a letter, in a very different ſtile 


from his preceding ones. In it he appears ex- 
tremely concerned, that he did not go with 


him to Pompey's camp. He therein ſhews 
contempt and horror for thoſe with whom he 


had united. wy had rather, ſays he, periſh, " 


» Pejor illi res familiars, * delitatis non eſſet, ejecti jam- 
quam mens erat. * II. pridem hinc eſſemus. Nam 
ie nunc, .. nec homo, 

+ Crede mihi; perire ſa- + nec ordo quiſquam eſt, niſi 


tius eſt, quam hos videre. Pompeianus. Cæl. ad Cie. 


Quod fi timor veſtræ cru- 17. 


= | 6 than 
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Aiming therefore at raiſing diſturbances at 4- 28 
inn he took under his protection the cauſe #9 
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Au e than ſee ſuch people. Every body hates us 


Ant. C. 49 


Ys. 


& here; there is no order of men, no, nor a 
Be Gogle man, that is not a well-wiſher to 
& your cauſe, And, was there not! ſome. ap- 
« prehenſion of ſeverity from your party, we 
had been long ago drove out of Rome.“ 
He, in conſequence, invites Pompey to ſend 
troops into Italy: Tour party, ſays he 
& to Cicero, is aſleep, and does not ſee our 
% weakneſs, and where we are expoſed. -. You 
“ hazard a battle, in which you are to blame. 
& I do not know your troops; but I know 
« that ours can fight well, and vell ſuſtain 
« hunger and cold.” 

The expedient Cœlius propoſed was very 


diſtant, very uncertain; nor had he time given 


him to wait for it. Servilius Iſauricus, who, as 
Conſul, had the ſupreme authority in the city; 


having ſent for ſome troops, made a Senatus 


conſullum, which interdicted to Cclius the 
functions of his office. And, in conſequence 
of it, he cauſed the bills of the laws of that 
Prætor to be tore down; refuſed him admit- 
tance into the Senate; and drove him out of 
his Tribunal, whence he was going to harangue 


the People. Cœlius reſiſted, for a while, be- 


ing ſupported by his own obſtinacy, and ſome 


factious people. 


I would not mention here a fact; il during 


the gravity of an Hiſtorian, did it not ſet in 


a ſtrong light the pertinacious, inſulting, turn 
of that Orator. T Conſul having broke to 


Vos dormitis, nec ad- expectatis, quod firmiſſimum 
hue mihi videmini intelli- eſt. Veſtras copias non novi. 
gere, quam nos pateamus, & Noſtri valde depugnare, & 

uam ſimus imbecilli. facile algere, & eſurire con- 

id iſtic facitis ? Prelium | ſuerunt. Ian, ibid. 
N — - pieces 
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pieces his chair of office, he provided Ne 


with another; which he garniſhed with ſtraps 
of leather, to reproach his enemy with having 

been formerly whipped by his father, This 
ſorry jeſt was of no ſervice to him, _ He was 
at length obliged to give way to right and 
force; and defired permiſſion to quit Rome, 
pretending to go and juſtify himſelf to Cæſar, 


who was then in T heſſaly. But he had no 


ſuch intention, He wanted to go and join 
Milo, who, in concert with him, was actually 


ſcouring about Italy, and labouring to excite 


* 


new commotions. 


The motive that animated Milo was anger, 


to find himſelf alone continued in baniſhmenr 
by Cæſar, when all other exiles had been re- 
called. As he was an old friend of Ccœlius, 
and they were both (though for different rea- 
ſons) diſcontented with Cæſar, they eaſily aſſo- 
ciated. And Milo had ſome. beginning of 
military force in the remains of the gladiators, 


on "> ys 
* 


which he bought formerly to entertain the Peo- 


ple with in the ſhews he gave them. 
Theſe two men, equally audacious and en- 


terprizing, might, if they could have joined, 


have given ſome trouble to Cæſar's friends in 


Italy. But Milo's death quite diſconcerted their 


projects, He Fad already got about him a 


number of vagabonds, wretches, and * 


whoſe chains he had broke. With this ban 
having undertook to beſiege Compſa “, in the 
country of the Hirpinii, he was ſlain by a ſtone 
from a machine on the walls. Ccelius did not 
Jong ſurvive him, but was - killed alſo near 
Thurium , by ſome of Czſar's Spaniſh and 
* Conza in the kingdom of Naples. 4 
J The ancient Sybaris, @ maritime city on the gulf of Tarento. 
| | Ne Gauliſh 


T5 


* 
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a. 703 Gauliſh troopers, whom he attempted to de- 
auch and get on his ſide, by promiſes of 
| money. „ F 
Milo and Ccelius do not appear to have 
been lamented by any body, though they had 
both great parts. Milo was the moſt courageous 
of men, but his valour degenerated into auda- 
city and temerity. It is a fingularity not at all 
to his credit, that he ſhould be at once rejected 
by the two parties that then divided the Re- 
2 and that, when he was baniſhed Rome 
5 3 he ſhould not be entertained by 


|= As to Cœlius, he advanced much the glory 
; of eloquence, and is reckoned (as well as Curio) 
among thoſe Orators who are the ornament | 
of a learned age. His letters to Cicero abound 
with wit, and unite gayety and humour with 
force and elevation. But great vices diſhonoured 
theſe ſo ineſtimable talents. He was prodigal, 
debauched, without principles, without conduct, 
ready to facrifice honour and virtue to his ad- 
vancement, and his advancement itſelf to his 
refentment. For he was extravagantly choleric, 
ſo as to be inſupportable in company. * Of 
this Seneca has preſerved an extraordinary in- 
ſtance, Ccœlius ſupped one night with a client, 
who was a moſt patient, meek, man. This per- 
ſon, well-acquainted with the temper of his 
patron, approved of and applauded all he ſaid. 
Ccœelius grew hereupon impatient to find no 
Cœlium Oratorem fuiſſe Optimum judicavit, quid- 
iracundiſſimum conſtat. Cum quid dixiflet ſequi, & ſecun- 
uo, ut aiunt, cœnabat in das agere. Non tulit Cœlius 
cubiculo lectæ patientiæ cli - aſſentientem, ſed exclamavit: 
ens: ſed difficile erat illi in Dic aliguid contra, ut duo 
copulam conjecto rixam ejus fSmus. Sen. de Ira. III. 8. 
cum quo hærebat effugere. 5 285 
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matter for diſputation, and cried wut paſſionate- A. R. 703- 
8 (e f f Ant. C. 49. 
ly to this eternal approver, For once ſay no, | 


« that we may differ.“ 


The inſurrection and death of Milo and Pampe? 
_ Calius are facts that happened under Cæſar's 7rera- 


ſecond Conſulſhip. There yet remains of the 


Conſulſhip of Lentulus and Marcellus the mili- ar. 
tary preparations made by Pompey. Theſe Cæi. 


were great indeed ; for he had made a proper 


uſe of the time given him by Cæſar's Spaniſh 
expedition. Beſides the five legions that he 
had tranſported with himſelf from Italy, ano- 


ther had been ſent him from Sicily; and he 
had raiſed three in Crete, Macedonia, and Aſia, 


re-afſembling all the veterans he could, who 
had been ſettled in thoſe countries by former 
Generals. He expected alſo two legions that 
Metellus Scipio was to bring out of Syria. 


As for auxiliary forces, all the Kings and 


Nations of Greece and the Eaſt had furniſhed 


him with archers, ſlingers, and cavalry. This 


foreign cavalry, of various nations, amounted 


to three thouſand fix hundred men. Some of 
the corps, of which it was compoſed, were 
commanded by their Kings, in perſon ; the 
moſt eminent among whom was old Dejotarus, 
whom zeal and affection for Pompey brought 
there, at the head of ſix hundred horſe. The 
proviſions, ammunition, and money, were 
proportionable to the greatneſs of this force. 
But, above all, Pompey had took care to pro- 
vide a formidable fleet. He had collected ſhips 
from Aſia and the Cyclades, from Corcyra, 


Athens, Pontus, Bithynia, Syria, Cicilia, Phœ- 


nicia, and Egypt. * Ic was in his marine, that 


* Pompeii-omne conſilium eum receſſe rerum potiri. 


Themiſtocleum eſt. Exiſti- Cic. ad Att. X. 8. 
mat enim, qui mare teneat, 


be, 
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A. R. 703-he, after the example of Themiſtocles, placed 
Aut. C. 49. his hopes of victory; ſatisfied, that he” WhO 
was maſter at ſea, would neceſſarily give the 
law. This fleet was ſtationed along the coaſt 

of Epirus and 1llyricum, under different Com- 
manders, who were all ſubordinate to Bibulus, - 

as Admiral. | 

Biba: Pompey had, at firſt, defiance this impor- 
gamiral tant Command for Cato, and had promiſed 
t Cat. him it. But he reflected afterwards; or his 
friends made him reflect, that he would there- 

by give too much power to that rigid Repub- 

lican, whoſe ſole view was to maintain the old 
Government: that, as ſoon as Cæſar was van- 
quiſhed, Cato would be for Pompey's laying 

down his arms; and that he would be in a 


condition to compel him te it, when at the 


head of a fleet of above five hundred ſhips. 
This reflection ſtruck Pompey, whoſe deſigns 
were not quite ſo honeſt as Cato's, and de- 
termined him to conſtitute Bibulus Admiral. 
He could not have pitched on a man worſe- 
affected to Cæſar, but he could eaſily have | 
| choſe an abler Commander. 7 
Pinpey Pompey took care to exerciſe himſelf kis 
— land-forces. He did more, he-ſet them an 
e. fe example; and, though he was near ſixty years 
by his own old, he TH ra the liſts, both on foot and 
example. horfchack, and was the firſt to lend a hand to 
Son all military works. This behaviour made him 
Apple extremely popular. It charmed the ſoldiers, 
and made them confident, to ſee Pompey per- 
form his exerciſes as a young man, draw and 
return his ſword on horſeback at full ſpeed, 
and lance a javelin, not only with ſkill, but 
with a vigour that ow in their prime could 


ſurpaſs. 
Mean 


— 
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=, Mean time the year was near expiring z and 
the Conſuls, who had lent their names and 
miniſtry to all that had been hitherto done, 


A. R. 503+ 
Ant. C. 49. 


had a mind, before they were out of office, 
to give as regular a form as circumſtances would 


allow to the adminiſtration of affairs. They 


had about them the flower of the Senate, to the 
number of more than two hundred; which 


conſequently might well repreſent that auguſt 
Aſſembly. The general opinion, that Pom- 


General 


pey's cauſe was that of the State and Liberty, zea/ and 
had united with him even thoſe who had par- 2/#4ion 


ticular reaſons to ſhun him, Brutus, whoſe 


or Pom- 


peys cauſe, 


father he had killed, and who, for that reaſon, Plut. 
would never before take any notice of, or fee Pomp. & 


him, came now to pay his reſpects, and ſubmit 
to him, as head of the defenders of the Re- 
public. A Senator, called by Plutarch Sex. 
Tidius, who was very old and lame, croſſed 


Brut. 


the ſea alſo to get to Pompey's camp. When 


he arrived, ſeveral laughed at him; but Pom- 
pey got up, and received him with great civt- 
ity; judging rightly, that he did much ho- 
nour to his cauſe, in overcoming the obſtacles 
of age and infirmity, and in expoſing himſelf 
to dangers with him, when he might have 
continued in Italy in ſafety. Wee 
This general affect ion to Pompey was muclr 
ftrengthened by his coming to a reſolution, 
upon Caro's repreſentation, not to kill any 
Roman in cold blood, and not to plunder any 
city in friendſhip or alliance with the Roman 
Empire. Every body was ſo charmed to find 
moderation and mildneſs added to the juſtice 
of the cauſe, that even thoſe, who' could not 


ſhare in the war by actual ſervice, did what 


they could by prayers and vows; and they 
were 
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A. R- 723-were conſidered as enemies to Gods and Men, 
ho did not wiſh Pompey ſucceſſs. 
Afembly of The Conſuls aſſembled the Senate in the city 
che Senate of Theſſalonica; where, for ſtricter obſerva- 
rods #b* tion of the laws and cuſtoms, they had conſe- 
uts at I 8 | 
Theſabs Crated a place with augural ceremonies. For 
nica. it was only in a place fo prepared, that the 
Tony 75 Senate could regularly make decrees, Lentu- 
Chief. /al: jus ſpoke firſt, and propoſed, that it ſhould 
Lucan, be declared, that the Aſſembly, then actually 
4 V. fitting at Theſſalonica, was the true Roman 
72Pian. Senate. He added, that, nevertheleſs, as it was 
impoſſible for them to appoint Magiſtrates, it 
would be proper to order, that the Commands 
of all then in power ſhould be continued; and 
that thoſe who were then Conſuls, Prætors, 
and Quæſtors, ſhould keep their authority, and 
exerciſe their functions, by the names of Pro- 
conſuls, Proprætors, and Proquæſtors. Laſtly, 
he repreſented, that the poſture of affairs re- 
quired a ſingle Head; and that nobody could 
diſpute that honour with Pompey. Every one 
applauded this propoſal; and a decree paſſed 
accordingly. Thus Pompey obtained alone 
the ſupreme authority, which till then he had 
ſhared, nominally, at leaſt, with the Conſuls. 
This Senate alſo decreed honours d thanks to 
the Kings and Nations that favoured their cauſe. 
And in particular young Ptolomy, King of 
Egypt, under whoſe name, and by whofe au- 
thority, Pompey was ſoon after murthered, had 
the poſſeſſion of his Crown confirmed by this 
Aſſembly, in excluſion of his ſiſter, the famous 


Cleopatra; though ſhe had a right to it by 


the will of Prolomy Auletes, their common 
father, who left his Crown to his eldeſt ſon 
and eldeſt daughter, jointly. ; 

: I faid 
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I T ſaid, that the year was almoſt expired ; but, 4. 8 


in bee it was only the beginning of autumn, 
when all this happened. For it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that, as as the civil year of the Romans Pompey's 
was then in great confuſion,” they reckoned ſecurity 
that the end of December, which was really 2 mY 


only the beginning of October. It was there- Ga Have 
fore yet practicable to keep the field; but Grecce. 
Pompey was going to diſtribute his troops Cæſ. 
among the maritime cities of Epirus, while 
bis fleet was to guard the whole coaſt, and 
revent Cæſar s paſſage. However, neither 
e, nor Bibulus, thought themſelves under a 
neff of being very watchful yet; imagin- 
ing they had before them great part of the 
autumn and all the winter, nor thinking that 
Cæſar could have any intention to come over 
before the return of the fine weather. This was 
being very ill- acquainted with Cæſar, and ha- 
ving little attended to the many Proots he had 
given of his prodigious activity. He was ſo 
eager to paſs into Greece, that he would not 
even ſtay at Rome till the firſt of January, to 
take poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip ; but ſer out 
for Brundiſium when there remained only a few 
days of December. It was in that city he went 
through the ceremony of taking F of 


_ office. 1260 


'C. euros Gras II. 


P. SERVILIVS' Isavnieus. 5 „ 
a — He goes t@ 
1e found at Brühdiftbm twelve legions Greece 


and all his cavalry. But, notwithſtanding his = 


orders to build and aſſemble as many ſhips as ha 
poſſible, he had ſcarce. enough to embark ſeven /egionary 


legions and fix hundred horſe. And yet theſe/* op 
Vo L. XIII. 3 Z | legions hundred 


horſe. 


10 A. R. 7046. 
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legions were far from being complete. The 
Gauliſh wars, and their long march from Spain 
to Brundiſium, had conſiderably thinned their 
ranks; and their abode, during the heat of the 
ſummer, in the unwholeſome e Apulia | 
had made moſt of them ill. | 
Theſe many difficulties did not retard Cedar, 
He aſſembles his forces, and repreſents to them, 
that the end of all their labours drew near, 
and they had now only one laſt effort to make; 
that, as he had not ſhips anſwerable to their 
number, they would do well to leave behind 
them their baggage and ſlaves that would take 
up the room of ſerviceable people; and that 
they ſhould put all their hopes in victory, and 
the generoſity of their General. They all rea- 
dily conſented to what was propoſed; and 
Cæſar embarked in his tranſports twenty thou- 
ſand legionary ſoldiers and fix hundred horſe, 
under an eſcort of but twelve men of war. 
With this force he went to face a fleet of five 
or fix hundred veſſels, and a land army of 
above ſixty thouſand commanded. by Pompey. 
_ He ſet fail the fourth of January, according 
to the faulty calculation of the Romans, but, 
Pepe ſpeaking, on the fourteenth of Octo- 
| The next day he arrived at the Cerau- 
nian mountains; and having found among the 
rocks and ſhelves, with which that coaſt a- 
bounds, a tolerable road, he debarked : for he 
durſt not go to any port,. as he. knew they 
were all in the enemy's poſſeſſion. In fact, 
Lucretius Veſpillo guarded that of Qricum + 
with eighteen men of war; and Bibulus had an 


* Monti della Chimera. . 
1 4 h of Mun, near the Cerawnian mountains. 8 


hundred 


VP. 
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bundel and ten at Corcyra. But the firſt 
durſt not hazard an engagement; and the other 
had not time to re. aſſemble his failors And ſo]- 
diers, who were diſperſed in full ſecurity. 
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As ſoon as Calan had landed his. cel. bis | 


Grſt-care was to ſend back his ſhips to Brun- 
difium, to bring over his other legions and 
cavalry. Thirty of theſe veſſels fell into the 


hands of Bibulus ; who had put to ſea, though 


ſomewhat Jate, and by a cruelty the more de- 


teſtable, as it was contrary to the humane reſo- 
lution made by thoſe from whom he derived 


his authority, he not only burnt the ſhips, but 
alſo the maſters they belonged to, and the 
ſailors on board. Shame and vexation, for 


having ſuffered Cæſar to paſs over, made him 


the more vigilant to prevent at leaſt the paſſage 


of the forces yet in Italy; and he guarded with 


extraordinary care all the coaſt from Salona Þ 


in Dalmatia to Oricum. - 


Pompey was then in 8 Cæſir, He „ 
who deſigned to ſeize on the maritime cities of ace, 


Epirus, and particularly on Dyrrachium, where 


Vibullius 


to Pompey, 


all the enemy's magazines were, diſpatched to b pro- 
him, perhaps to amuſe him, Vibullius Rufus pofals for 
with new propoſals for a peace. Phis Vibullius 7" 


had been twice taken by Cæſar; the firſt time 
at Corfinium, the next in Spain. Having been 
therefore twice indebted to him for his life, 


modation, 


and being alſo much in Pompey's eſteem, 


Cæſar thought him a ron perſon to —_ 
tiate between them. 

His inſtructions ne: « That, a the 3 
<< fortunes they had both con Pom- 


1 


City is 7 ined ; and « out ut of its rains 75 been firmed 
| the fin. Y Spalatro, four miles off. | 
£2. -  - 
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ricum and Afric, it was time to learn from 


thoſe bloody leſſons, and liſten to an accom- 


% modation. That the preſent moment was 


the moſt favourable in that reſpect, they 
could ever expect becauſe, not having yet 


« tried one another's ſtrength, and conſidering 


„ themſelves as equals, there would be more 
<« lkelihood of agreeing on terms; whereas, 
e if one of them once got the ſuperiority, he 


« would exact every thing from the other, and 


< give up nothing. He therefore propoſed, 
that they ſhould agree to have their diffe- 
* rences determined at Rome by the Senate 


<« and People; and, that this judgment might 
be made freely, that they ſhould both ſwear 


« forthwith at the head of their armies, to diſ- 
<< band all their national and auxiliary forces 


“in the ſpace of three days.“ 


Theſe propoſals were palpably ieee 
Pompey would never conſent that this determi- 


nation ſhould be made at Rome, where his 
adverſary was then maſter. The project of 


diſbanding all the armies was more ſpecious 


than practicable; and, if it could have been 
executed, would have been very unequal, 
Czſar's veterans would have re-afſembled about 


him on the firſt ſignal; whereas Pompey's 


new levies would not have been ſo eaſily re- 
called. Laſtly, Cæſar well knew that Pompey 


had no inclination for peace. Thus it is plain, 


as I have frequently obſerved, that he only 
endeavoured to have appearances on his ſide, 


and the credit of pacific intentions, while he 


breathed nothing but war. 
This he proſecuted with his uſual diligence. 


It coſt him no more to take poſſeſſion af 


Oricum 


F< | | 
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Oticum and Apollonia, than to preſent himſelf 2, Neg. 
before thoſe places; and all Epirus followed He nale 
their example. There yet remained the city of bine, 
Dyrrachium ; towards which Cæſar advanced 2% 7 
with ſuch diligence, that he marched a day Ze. 
and a night without taking any reſt himſelf, Pompey 
or allowing his ſoldiers to take any. This comes 
town was alſo the chief object of Pompey's 7 
care, as ſoon as he knew of his adverſary's ue Djr- 
landing in Greece. He ran thither in haſte, 7achium, 
and was happy enough to get there firſt. When q- 
Cæſar found Dyrrachium was fafe from his at- 7%?” 
tack, he halted, and encamped on one ſide of againſt 
the river Apſus : Pompey came alfo with his I adver. 
whole force, and encamped on the other fide. . _ 
Ceæſar could not undertake any thing more 44, be- 
now, till joined by his troops from Italy. But #weer | 
the coaſt was ſo well guarded by the enemy, 2 ; 
that their paſſage was impraCticable ; and he 3 
wrote to Calenus, whom he left at Brundiſium, ger: the 
not to be in haſte about coming over. This abe 
order was very timely, Calenus, who had 3% 
already failed out of port, put back again. A ;, nay 
ſingle ſhip continued its route, and was taken from cro/* 
by Bibulus; who with his uſual cruelty put tos e 
death all on board, both freemen and ſlaves. ; 
If Bibulus greatly incommoded Cæſar, by gas. 
being maſter of the ſea z Cæſar, who was maſ- 

ter on ſhore, was very troubleſome to Bibulus, 

in his turn, by hindering him from getting 
water or wood, or coming near the ſhore. 

His fleet was obliged to fetch from the iſland 
of Corcyra all its neceſſaries; and once, when 
foul weather prevented their receiving refreſh- 
ments from thence, the ſoldiers were neceſſitated, 
for want of water, to collect the dew which 
in the night fell on the hides that covered their 
5 2 3 | ſhips. 
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288 ſhips. Spite of theſe difficulties, Bibulus kept 
| at ſea. But at laſt he ſunk under them 3 for, 
3 took ill, and not having proper aſſiſtance 
board, yet refuſing to quit his poſt, he 
died at ſea. No body ſucceeded him in the 
command of the whole fleet z but each ſquadron 
was governed, independently of the gc uy 11 
nie "plenonlts Commander. 
Pompeys The danger Dyrrachium was in, aa Phin- 
 harſo an- pey's eagerneſs to ſuccour it, had not afforded 
"72, him leiſure: to give audience-to:Vibullius-Rufus. 
When things were ſome what quieter, in the 
camp ncar the river Apſus, he ſent for him, 
and ordered him to ſignify what he had to ſay 
from Cæſar. But Vibullius had ſcarce began, 
before Pompey interrupted him, by exclaim- 
ing., What is my life or country to me, 
« if I muſt be beholden to Cæſar for them, 5 
„And will it be believed that I am not in- 
Ldebted to him for them, if he by an accom- 
« modation reſtores me to Rome??? 

-» oz. Cæſar, informed of this anſwer, continged 
wances of the old game; and, the more intractable hne 
Ceſar found Pompey, the more he affected to make 
1 7e. aq vances. Thus, as the ſoldiers of the two 
« armies. often joined in converſation, - he took 

advantage of the opportunity; and Vatinius by 
his order advanced to the river: ſide. We know 
what ſort of a man this Vatinius was; and 
that there centered in him every thing that was 
capable of exciting contempt and hatred. + No 
mouth could be ſo proper to diſcredit even the 
language of equity and reaſon. He cried with 
a loud voice, „ Will it not be permitted to 
citizens to ſend Deputies to their fellow- 
« citizens about peace? This i is what is never 
<6 refuſed, even to robbers and pirates. And 
| cc can 


* can there be purer intentions than wi Nh 


% we only labour to prevent the civil butchery- 


of friends and countrymen ? 
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If we are to credit Cæſar's los, his ad- 


verſary conſented to an interview, only to put 
in execution an act of perfidy: For the next 
day, when the Deputies on both ſides were met 
at the time and place appointed, while Labienus 
was debating with Vatinius, on a ſudden thoſe 


of Pompey's party threw their javelins, and 
wounded ſeveral of Cæſar's people; and Va- 


tinius himſelf eſcaped with difficulty, being 
covered by the ſoldiers ſhields. Labienus then 
lifted up his voice, and cried, © Leave off 
* prating of an accommodation : for you muſt 
t not expect peace, till you bring us Czſar's 


c head.” A moſt brutal declaration from a 
man, who ought at leaſt to have had in re- 
ſpectful remembrance the benefits he had re- 


ceived from his old General! 


But I cannot help obſerving, that for the fact | 


J have juſt now related, and ſome preceding 
ones of the fame nature, we have no other 


authority than Cæſar's; and it is not juſt to 
credit him altogether in what reflects on his 
enemies. To be ſure there was great haughti- 


_ neſs and ſeverity in the procedure of Pompey 


and his partizans. Theſe accounts of their 
cruelty and perfidy may be true; but they may 


_ alſo be exaggerated, and even altered in par- 


ticulars of moment. 


* 


The armies of Cæſar and Pompey Conti Caſar's * 
a . while in ſight of one another, ſeparated noe if left 


by a ſmall river, without any thing paſſing 25 
rs or them but ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes.” The 


a Shot are © 
© dilatory i in 


great object of the care of their two Generals joining 
was the army left at Brundiſium; which Cæſar him. 


Z 4 
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N. 794; — expected, and whoſe paſſage Pom⸗ 
pey was greatly intereſted to prevent. Libo, 
- who commanded a fleet of fifty ſhips, flattered 
himſelf for ſome time that he ſhould be able 
to detain theſe troops in Italy, and abſolutely 
hinder them from putting to ſea. He came 
with his fleet and took poſſeſſion. of a little 
iſland over- againſt the port of Brundiſium; 
and, if he could have maintained his poſt, 
would have ſo blocked up the port that no- 
thing could have ſtirred out. But Anthony, 
who was then in the town, having poſted ca- 
valry all along the coaſt to hinder the enemy 
from watering, Libo was Oy to retire, ee 
minioufly, 

Several months were ſpent in ain manner, 
| and the winter was almoſt over, which was the 
only time for Cæſar's forces to hazard the paf-: 

ſage. If they ſtayed till fine weather, Pom- 
ey's fleet, being then able to act and extend 
itſelf, would render it abſolutely impracticable. 
Cæſar could not but think that his Lieutenants 
were negligent, and had let flip ſome precious 


| 1 moment, when a fair wind might have brought 
fetch them. them to Greece. A delay, ſo contrary to his 


Famous 


temper, extremely vexed him. The want he 
was in of a reinforcement, his uneaſineſs and 
impatience, perhaps, too, even ſome ſuſpicion: 
of Anthony's fidelity, made him reſolve on an 
experiment, which he takes no notice bf in his 
Commentaries, doubtleſs on account of its raſh- 
neſs ; but which all other writers eee 
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Lucan. 


* 5 He determined to go in "ciion after the 
of the tardy troops. For this purpoſe he ſent, to- 
bark, wards night, three ſlaves to hire a bark on the 
Flut. river, as ir were for a courier from him to 
-— + | * 
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Italy Towards midnight he Spe li Haſh 4. 


diſguiſed as a ſlave; and ithey 


wind was high; however, they got well —— 
to the river's mouth. But there, the waves of 


the ſea, meeting with the water of the river, 
put the little veſſel in ſuch manifeſt danger, 
that the maſter ordered the rowers to turn 


back, ſince it was not poſſible to advance. 


Ceæſar upon this diſcovers himſelf; and addreſ- 
ſing the maſter, What are you afraid of ? 
« ſays he, you carry Cæſar and his Fortune.” 
The maſter and crew, extremely ſurprized, 
redouble their efforts, and vigorouſly ſtem the 
waves, But they were at laſt forced to give way 
to an element not to be overcome by human 
obſtinacy : and, as it was near day, and Cæſar 
was afraid of being ſeen by the advanced 


guards of the enemy, he ſuffered himſelf, 


with much reluctance, to be carried back to 


the place where he embarked. Thus he re- 


turned to his camp; having attempted an 


action more becoming, if I may ſay lo, a Par- = 


_ tizan, than a General. 


ar 
e 


The courage and confidimce of his ſoldiers: Ardour of 
were ſuch, that, when they ſaw him come back, C-/er's 
they complained, that he ſhould not think him.//diers 


ſelf ſecure of victory with them alone. They 
thought it ſtrange, that he ſhould expoſe him- 
ſelf in going after other forces, as if thoſe 
he had were not ſufficient. On the other ſide, 
thoſe who were left in Italy burnt with im- 
atience to croſs the ſea; and, ſtanding on 
the ſhore. and beach, * ee er- ee 
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vehis. Flor. Plutarch and 7oxwp. 
Appian add, what 1 have 


1 el. 
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2h balienings. at leaſt by their wiſhes, the hour 
of their departure. But their Officers detained 
them on account of the danger. 
On reciv- Cæſar well knew the —— of * foldiers, 
6... ugg He therefore, wrote in a ſevere manner to his 
Anthony Lieutenants at Brundifium, commanding them 
paſſes from to fail the firſt fair wind; and, in caſe they 
Tah into did not ſpeedily execute his orders, he gave 
725 * Poſthumius, who brought them, a letter ad- 
dreſſed to the Far on themſelves ; in which 
he exhorted them to embark; under the con- 
my of this Poſthumius, and to trouble them- 
ſelves about nothing but getting on ſhore, 
without minding what became of the ſhips; 
becauſe, he ſaid, he wanted men, not ſhips. 
He acquainted them, that they would ſtand 


the beſt chance of eſcaping the enemy! on the 


| coaſt of Apollonia. | 
Cz Such preſſing orders had the deſired effec. 
Anthony and Calenus took advantage of a 
ſouth — z and. having embarked in their 
tranſports four legions. (three of which were 
old corps, and one new-raiſed) . and eight 
hundred horſe, put to ſea. They were in 
great danger in the paſſage; and eſcaped 
merely by a piece of luck, which, far from 
juſtifying, evidences on the contrary the teme- 
rity of their enterprize, They were diſcovered 
off of Dyrrachium. Immediately Coponius 
flips out of port after them, with ſixteen Rho- 
dian gallies. The fight would have been 
very unequal between gallies and tranſports. 
Therefore Anthony and Calenus had nothing 
to do but to make off as faſt as poſſible. But 
finding themſelves vigorouſly purſued, and 
almoſt overtaken, they ran into a ſmall. port, 
which did not ſhelter them from the 1 
win 
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wind. But they preferred the hazard of being Ct 


loſt to that of A xray At that inſtant the . 
wind changed from ſouth to 'fouth-weſt, and 
put them in perfect ſecurity. For the ſouth- 
weſt wind did not incommode them in the 
port: / The ſame wind, which is tem 
beat ſo furiouſly on the Rhodian galſies, that 
they were broke to pieces againſt the ſhore, 
Not one eſcaped; and almoſt all their crews 
were drowned. Coponius however was ſaved. 
Several of the rowers were alſo took out of 
the water by Cæſar's people, and ſent into 
their country, with great humanity. What 
would have become of Anthony, what of 
Cœæſar himſelf, had it not been for this change 
of wind, which looks like an incident con- 
trived on purpoſe to deliver them from a dan- 
ger into which an exceſſive boldneſs had pre- 
cipitated them? What judgment would have 
paſſed on Cæſar's orders, if his tranſports had 
been either beat and took by the Rhodian ſqua- 
dron, or broke to pieces in the port by the 
violence of the wind? 

Two ſhips of Anthony's fleet were left be- 
hind; and, not knowing what route their Com- 
mander had took, they dropped anchor over- 
againſt Liſſus, a little town on the ſame coaſt 
as Dyrrachium, to the north, and three miles 
from the port of N ymphzum, wherein An- 
thony had been ſaved. Otacilius, who com- 


manded in Liſſus, immediately ſent ſeveral 


ſhips to take theſe two veſſels, or compel them 
to ſurrender. On this occaſion appeared, as 
Cæſar obſerves, ' how great a difference dif- 
ferent degrees of courage make in the con- 
dition of men expoſed to the ſame dan 
Ones of theſe veſſels carried two hundred and 
twenty 
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. a twenty new-raiſed ſoldiers; the other leſs than 
an. two hundred veterans. The new: levies; fright-! 
ed at the number -of their adverſaries, and ſa - 
tigued with ſea-ſickneſs, ſurrendered, on pro- 
miſe of their lives. But Otacilius did not 
keep his word; for he ordered them all to be 
cruelly ſlain in his preſence. The veterans, on 
the contrary, would not hear of lay ing dowõon 
their arms, and obliged the pilot to run the 
veſſel aſhore. Thus they „ z and, Otacilius 
having ſent againſt them four hundred horſe, 
they made a ſtout. defence, killed ſome 1 

them, and rejoined the main army. 

Soon after, Anthony was received into Liflusz ; 
from whence he returned moſt of his ſhips-to 
Brundiſium, to fetch over the remaining troops 
deſigned for tranſportation z reſerving never- 


theleſs ſome ſhips of Gauliſh ſtructure, that, if 


Pompey (as it was rumoured) ſhould attempt 
to return to Italy, nber. might be able * 
follow him. 
Anthony's intention was to join his General: 
| Pompey made ſome motions to hinder. this 
junction; and even endeavoured to ſurprize 
Anthony into an ambuſcade; but in vain. 
Cæſar, informed of the arrival of the long - 
expected reinforcement, went to meet it; and, 
having effected the junction, found himſelf 
at the head of eleven legions, which, though 
incomplete, made nevertheleſs : an army of er 
M-tellzs thouſand men. 
Scipio Pompey's forces, which were e already more 
Bring! * conſiderable than Cæſar's, as to number, re- 
i ie ceived: alſo an augmentation about the ſame 
legions. time, by the arrival of Metellus Scipio in Ma- 
7 amic*cedonia. This man, more illuſtrious. on ac- 


of thas count of his birth and rank, than of his capa- 
Preconſul. _ | | 55 * 
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eity and conduct, had been ſent _into- Syria at 4. N 704 
the beginning of the war, as J mentioned, in reg 
the quality of Proconſul; to draw from thence 
what troops were there, and bring them to the 
aſſiſtance of his ſon-in-law Pompey. He dif- 
charged his truſt in a manner that did no'ho-. 
nour to his party. He is accuſed in Cæſariss 
Commentaries of exactions, oppreſſions, and 
vexations of all ſorts, throughout Syria and 
Aſia Minor, True it is, that Cæſar ſeems to 
have had a perſonal” diſlike to him, and takes 

a' palpable pleaſure in ſpeaking ill of him. 

But all we know from other hands, concerning 

the life and proceedings of Metellus Scipio, 
gives us no right to ſuſpect Cæſar's teſtimony, 
though he was his enemy. We may call to 
mind ſome things we have mentioned elſe- 
where: and Joſephus relates, that, while he Joſeph. 
was in Syria, he beheaded Alexander, Prince of Antiq. 
the Jews, under the frivolous pretext of his s 
having formerly occaſioned ſome diſturbance 
in Judæa; but in truth, becauſe he favoured 
Cæſar's cauſe, like his unfortunate father Ari- 
ſtobulus, who had been poiſoned a little before 
by Pompey's partizans for the fame reaſon. 
Scipio even pretended to have a particular Caf. 
reaſon for conniving at the licence of his 
troops; who, having been originally deſtined 

to war againſt the Parthians, did not march 
with a good-will againſt a Roman, and a 
Conſul. In order therefore to attach them to 
him, he allowed them all kinds of robbery; 

and he himſelf took every opportunity to plun- 
der, that he might have wherewithal to be 
liberal to them. He was going to ſeize on 
the treaſures of the Epheſian Diana, when he 
received letters from Pompey, deſiring 15 55 
p25 $4 | alten 


5 
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A. R. 704 haſten to him, becauſe Cæſar had paſſed into 
Ant. C. 4s. Greece. This is what prevented the pillage f 
= that celebrated, reſpected, temple. 
Ceſar When Scipio got into Macedonia, he found 
fends three himſelf oppoſed by Domitius Calvinus, a 
drtach- Lieutenant of Cæſar, at the head of two 
Bis REY legions. For, as ſoon as Cæſar was ſtrong 
into to- enough, he took care to extend himſelf, and 
lia, Theſ- get more room, Till then he was ſupplied 
Jas, he with proviſions only from Epirus; all the reſt 
nie. of Greece, and the ſea, were in poſſeſſion of 
the enemy. As therefore Deputies had been 
ſent to him from ZEcolia, Theſſalia, and Mace- 
donia, who engaged to make thoſe countries 
declare for him, if he would ſend ſome troops 
there, he made three great detachments; one 
of five cohorts and a ſmall body of horſe, for 
Etolia, under Calviſius Sabinus ; another for 
Theſſaly, of one legion and two hundred 
horſe, under L. Caſſius Longinus; and a third 
(the moſt conſiderable) under Domitius Cal- 
vinus, for Macedonia, of two legions and five 
hundred horſe. Z 
Sabinus met with the leaſt oppoſition. The 
Etolians received him with open arms; and 
he eaſily drove Pompey's garriſons out of 
* Z-panto. Naupactum “ and Calydon. "LOVES? 
In Theſſaly there was a powerful party a- 
gainſt Cæſar; and, Metellus Scipio being come 
up with his army, L. Caſſius was conſtrained to 
fly the country. He then fell on Acarnania, 
which he eaſily ſubdued, Some time after, 
upon receiving freſh orders from Cæſar, Caſſius 
and Calviſius joined; and Fuſius Calenus, being 
ſent to take the command of the combined 
detachment, entered into Bœotia and Phocis, 
and made himſelf maſter of Delphi, Thebes, 
| n and 
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he Iſthmus of Corinth. 


As for Domitius Calvinus, Metellus Scipio 
and he kept one another in play, without any 


thing of momont happening between them. 
All theſe little expeditions were indeciſive 


gar the main buſineſs, which depended on the 
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and Orchomenus. He intended to Penetrate A. B. 70g. 

into Peloponneſus 3. but Rutilius Lupus, Pom- *** 4 
pey's Lieutenant, hindered him by walling up | 


operations of the two grand armies. Pompey, PE] 
having been diſappointed with reſpect to An- avoid: as 
thony, encamped at a place called Aſparagium. of 


Cæſar followed him, pine offered him battle. 


But it was not agreeable to Pompey's views to 
hazard an action. He knew Cæſar's ſoldiers 
were invincible by fair fighting. Beſides, he 
was in a good ſituation to protract the war, 
having plenty of all things, and being maſter 
of all the ſeas; ſo that no wind could blow 
but what brought him either reinforcements or 


convoys. Cæſar, on the contrary, was under 


difficulties; he was ſupplied with proviſions by 
a country of ſmall extent, and had ſcarce any 
corn. Pompey therefore pretended to reduce 
his adverſary by want, without riſquing an 
engagement. He had acted wiſely, and been 
happy, if he had end in this reſolution 
to the laſt. 

Cæſar ald not compel him to Eight. He 
therefore turned off to Dyrrachium, where 
Pompey's magazines were, as we have ob- 
ſerved, Pompey was not aware of his advgr- 
 fary's deſign, till late, and ſo could not hinder 
Cæſar from getting between him and Dyrra- 
chium. But he came and encamped a little 
way off, in 4 place called Petra, where oe had 


fill the advantage of the ſea. 191 
4 | _ Cafir 
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9 Cæſar then formed the boldeſt 
Ceſar at- haps that ever came into a General's head. 
zempts s With an inferior army, almoſt famiſhed, he 
zncleſe - undertook to incloſe in lines more numerous 
— i forces, who had received no check, and a- 
bounded in all things. His views berein were, 
flirſt to facilitate the paſſage of his convoys, 
_ * which the enemy's cavalry, which was very 
| ſtrong and fine, would no longer cut off; 
next, to diſtreſs this very cavalry, for want 
of forage z and laſtly, to leſſen the great re- 
putation and high idea entertained of Pompey. 
He had a mind to have'it reported all over 
the world, that Pompey ſuffered himſelf to be 
blockaded, and as it were impriſoned, by 
_ Cxfar's works; and durſt not hazard a battle 
to ſet himſelf at liberty. 
The country itſelf gave Cæſar a hint to- 
wards this project. All round Pompey's 
camp, at a ſmall diſtance, were ſteep hills. 
Cæſar built forts on theſe hills, and drew 
lines of communication from one fort to ano- 
ther. Pompey, who would not leave the ſea 
and Dyrrachium, nor give battle, could do 
nothing but extend himſelf to give his adver- 
ſary the more trouble. This he did: he 
made within the ſame works as Cæſar did 
without: he raiſed twenty-four forts, which 
took in a circumference of fifteen miles, where- 
in were arable and paſture lands to feed his 
horſes and beaſts of burthen. He even per- 
{ed the work before his adverſary ; as his 
| took up a leſs circuit, and he had more hands. 
Divers It is eaſy to conceive, that though there was 
atio no general action, becauſe Pompey declined it, 
about the yet it was impoſſible to prevent many en- 
* gagements, _ ſometimes became impor- 
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tant. Of theſe I ſhall relate the moſt remark- 2. 1. 
N. . : 


able circurnſtances. . Ia an action, in whic 


"eminence that Neri with his Niles, his 


troops were attacked ſo briſkly = the Pom- 
peians, that a retreat became neceſſary. This 


too was not eaſy, as it was to be made by a 


pretty ſteep deſcent: and Pompey went ſo far 


_ 8s to ſay, * that he conſented to be accounted +. . 
A General of no merit, if Czſar's men got 
% off without conſiderable loſs.“ Cæſar re- 
futed this bravado by fact. He ordered e :.// 


ſoldiers to fix in the ground ſome hurdles, in 
the manner we now uſe faſcines; behind which 
they dug a moderate ditch. When this was 
done, he began to file off the legionary ſol- 
diers, ſupporting them by ſome” light · armed 
troops poſted on their Hank's „Who with arrows 
and ſtones repulſed * the enemy. Pompey's 
troops failed not to purſue them with great 
outcries and fierce menaces, overturned tlie 
hurdles, and uſed them as bridges to get over 
the ditch. Cæſar, who did not chooſe to ſeem 
drove from a poſt, which oy uitted volun- 
tarily ; when hi: | forces were got half down the 
hill, gave them the ſignal to Ja about and fall 
on the enemy; which they did with ſuch vi- 
gour and impetuoſity, that their purſuers took 
to flight, and with much difficulty cleared the 
ditch and hurdles, which ſtopped their way, 
Many of them were killed: Cæſar loft but 
five men, and effected his retreat without any 
Lauber interruption. 
A much more memorable day than this | 
was that wherein there happened ſix actions 
at once; three near Dyrrachium, and three 
about the lines. We have loſt the particulars 
* XIII. . E 3 8 8 Cæſar 
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4. R. 704: Cæſar gave 0 of theſe engagements in his 
ay Commentaries. . Almoſt all we know of them 
valbur of. is redueible to, an inſtance of valour ſcarce to 


Cakes be credited. One of Cæſar's cohorts (chat is, 
eee, a battalion of five hundred men at moſt, and 
and above. hich: probably. was incom plete). defended” a 
all of the. fort ſeveral hours againſt 1800 of Pompey” 8 
Centurion legions. | ; 

Ro He who. got the moſt. kondur i in \ this  gloridys 
Appian. | defence was the Centurion Scæva *. I have 
1 already N notice of of extraordinary valour 
III. 2 ay he ſhewed on this occaſion. entruſted 
with the cate of one of the gates mA the fort, 

he droye off the enemy 3 hone he was wound- 
ed in the head, run through the ſhoulders and 
the thigh, and had loſt one eye. In this con- 

dition he called to a Centurion of the other ſide, 
as it were to ſurrender; who coming up to him 


weh Sczva thruſt his ſword through 
is bod 

. Caf. In a 9 the whole cohort kept their poſt 
till two. legions came to their aſſiſtance, who 
eaſily diſcomfited Pompey's four. The in- 
trepid warriors, who had. maintained their 
ground with ſuch obſtinate valour, were all 
wounded: they brought and counted to Cæſar 
about thirty thouſand arrows that had been ſhor 
into the fort; and ſhewed him Scæva's buckler, 
which was pierced i in two hundred and thirty 


places. [ 'Cxfar took care thar ſuch s 


e der Vol XII. Some . e 2 . a one if n 
Ferent circumſtances may be authors has en this octafion a 
; 1 in 1 two rela- 9 1 Wa Have 


can. 2 am 1 caimnot © * 1; Hl bite ad- 

paſ⸗ 1775 different 5 ered to him implcith. | | 

without ſu Mering ſome altera- | 
valour 
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3 valour ſhould not go \uncewarded, * "Ls preſent- A * 
ed Scæva with two hundred thouſand aſſes, ; 
and advanced him directly from the eighth 
rank of Captains to the firſt. He alſo diſtri- 
| buted military rewards. AY the other officers 
and ſoldiers of that N , p and aſſigned them, ay 
ble a 


owance' of corn. 


double | pay, and dou 


However worthy of admiration the iis . 
of this cohort may be, I do not know whether patience of 
we ought not to admire more the patience: Wor 4 
which the whole army perfevered, in the greateſt”; fe . 
Want. It is true, they had fleſh, but they had cant. 


no corn; and, when inſtead of it they had bar- 
ley or. pulſe given them, they took it chearfully, 
remembering that laſt year 115 n Spain, and ſeveral 
times in Gaul, after having ſuffered much more, 
they had at laſt triumphed over their enemies. 
They diſcovered in the country a root, called 
by Cæſar Chara, which they pounded and 
Eneaded with milk, ſo as to make a ſort of 

read of it: and when their adverſaries re- 
ae them with their want, by way of an- 
ſwer to their inſults, they threw theſe loaves at 
them ;' ſaying, that, as long as the earth pro- 
duced. ſuch roots, they would never releaſe. 
0 and they often ſaid to one another, 

at © they would ſooner live on the bark of 
255 than let Pompey eſcape. Where is the 
wonder that a General, who, could inſpire his 
ſoldiers with ſuch ſentiments, ſhould'be always 
victorious * The talent of thus raifing the 
courage. of the ſoldiery implies many others, 
and almoſt gives me a 14 ies of Caeſar 
than all his victories. e 1 1 Fs 
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ere 


* 1 eg. Pompey” was. frighted at the conſtancy and 
Suce. Cel. reſolution. of his adverſaries. He ſaid, bs 
c. 68. „ had to do with wild beaſts” ; and co 
 Plue. Cal cealed as * as poſſible the loaves of 59 5 
thrown into his lines, leſt the ſight of that 
| ſtrange. nouriſhment ſhould Alle ne his army. 
Fruit» While the war was carried, on with ſuch, fury, 
regotiation Cæſar ſtill feigned an inclination for peace. 
N Having been ſo often repulſed by Pompey, he, 
with, addreſſed himſelf now to Metellus Scipio; and 
Scipio wanted to enter into a negotiation with him by 
the miniſtry of a common friend. His enemies 
continued to do him ſervice, by taking on them 
felves the odium of the refuſal. Eb liſtened, 
at firſt to Cæſar's Deputy, but preſently refuſed 
to heat or ſee him: and Clodius, for that was 
che name of this N ſegotiator, x Fe If, Car 
lucceſßleſs. Re 
Pomp: : Mean while ney; incloſed as he was by 
army ſuf. Cæſar, ſuffered great  inconveniencies, He 
fer much. Janted two very neceſſary things, water and 
forage, He was in want of water, becauſe his 
enemy turned the river, and ſtopped up the 
ſprings ; ſo chat his troops were forced to look 
out for pools, and to dig wells, which the 
heat ſoon dried up. As to forage, the corn | 
ſown within their lines ſupplied them for ſome 
time; but afterwards they were obliged to have 
it ſent them by ſea; and, as they could not get 
enough that way, they. were forced to have re- 
courie to barley, herbage of all ſorts, and even 
the leayes of trees. At laſt, all expedients be- 
ing exhauſted, and the horſes dying; daily, 
Pompey thought it time to attempt to force 
the barricade, and ſet himſelf at liberty. 
3 While 
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While he was buſied with this project, two 4 A; * 79> 
 deſerters of INES came to 1 with i in- e f = a 


Far, 


Zeus, 0 i eb by birth, valiant men, who? 3 — 
had been long attached to Chr; 3 and Who, acguaiat 
- having. been very ſerviceable to him in his Pompey 
Gauliſh wars, had in recompence been loaded ere the 
with honours and riches. Theſe men, perceiv- ,,,,, , 
ing how much they were conſidered by the bis aduer- 
General, grew thereupon inſolent; uſed their lines. 
troopers il, | defrauded them often of their pay, 
and even impoſed on Cæſar by receiving pay. 
for more men than. they had. Complaints 
were therefore made to Cæſar, who did not 
think proper to make a buſtle, but reprimand- 
ed them in private. Theſe haughty Gauls, 
piqued at the diminution. of their credit, and 
at the raillery they were often forced to bear, 
reſolved ta change ſides; and went into Pom- 
pey's camp with ſome of their dependents. 
The acquiſition of theſe Officers was matter 
of triumph to that General; not only on ac- 
count of their perſonal qualities, but becauſe, 
till then, no- body had deferted from Cæſar; 
Whereas ſcarce a day paſſed without ſome de- 
ſertion from Pompey's army. Roſcillus and 
2 were oſtentatiouſly carried all over the | 

But, beſides this ſatisfaction, Which was 
4 77 vain than ſolid, they did cheir new friends 
an eſſential ſervice,” by acquainting them with 
the foible of Cæſar's lines. 

Pompey. laid hold on the advantage, and Pompey 
made ſo vigorous and well-contrived a ſally fe, Ce- 
that he carried all before him. He attacked/#" lines. 
the extremity of the enemy's lines, towards 


the ſea, a good diſtance from the main camp :! 
and 
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A. R. 704-and the forces there had, like to have been cut 
Aut. . a8. to pieces, had not Mark Anthony come to their 


aſſiſtance with twelve cohorts. He put a ſtop | 
to the Victor's progreſs. But the line were 


forced, and Pourpey, was at liberty; being able 


wat forage, and having an caly commoner ; 
with the ſea. 


TY 


In this action, he who carried the eagle of. 


the ninth legion manifeſted ſentiments worthy 


- -»of a ſoldier of Cæſar. As he was dangerouſly 


-» 


wounded, and found his ſtrength fail, he called 


to ſome War who paſſed” by, and ſaid to 
them: L have preſerved, to the laſt mo- 
ment o& my life, with the greateſt care, this 
* eagle, with which I have been entruſted ; * 
« and, now I am dying. J return it to Cæſar, 
« with the ſame fidelity. Carry it to him, 1 
4 beſeech you ; nor ſuffer, Czſar's arms to ex 
cc Perience, in loſing it, an ignominy with which 
they have been hitherto unacquainted,” Thus 
the Sele was ſaved from. the dilalter of. the 
legion. r | 
Cæſar was not preſent i in this engigement, 
the ſcene of action being remote from his 
quarters. He endeavoured the ſame day to 
have his revenge, by carrying off one of 'Pom-, 


pey's legions, But ſome of the troops, intend- 


ed for this expedition, miſſed their way; which 
gave Fompey time to ſuccour the legion in 
danger. ' The, face of affairs was. inſtantly 
changed. 1. Thoſe wh were before i in 4 man- 
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* Hanc ego & yivus 3 "ity Ogi non W ut 


tos per annos magna dili- rei militaris dedecus admit- 


gZentia defendi, & nunc mos tatur; incolumemque ad eum 


triens, eadem fide Cæſari re- ꝛeſerte. FR de B. E oh 


ſtituo. Nolite, obſecro, com- 64. 
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ner beßeged, took courage, and repulſed the 2. R. 704. 
aſſailants. Cæſar's forces, on the contrary, e * 
aimed at nothing but à retreat. But, as the 
ground was difadvantageous, the horſe took 
right firſt, and ran away. The panic com- 
un itſelf to the infantry. © Theſe. invin- 
cible warriors fly precipitately, and throw one 
another down, under their General's eyes. All 
his efforts to rally them are fruitleſs. If he 
ſeized any by the arm, they ſtruggled till they 
got away, If he laid hold of the colours, they 
left them in his hands. There was even an 
"7 Ebſign who 9 1 57 the point of his ſword, 
as going to ſtab him; but he was immediately 
killed by thoſe about Czfar. 
"The defeat was complete; and, if Pompey 
had come up directly and attacked Czfar's 
lines briſkly, there would have been an end of 
Cæſar's army and fortune. He himſelf was of 
this opinion; for he ſays on this ſubject, © that lat. 
his adverſaries would have been victorious, 2 & 
« if their General had known how to conquer.“ Cæſ. 
1 Pompey was apprehenſive of an ambuſcade, 
and loft, by over- Caution, an opportunity that 
never returned. 
Cæſar's loſs in Theſe two actions was con- 
fi derable. He owns the ſlain and priſoners to 
amount ta nine hundred and ſixty private men, 
thirty Officers, and ſome Roman Knights and 
Senators ſons, He Joſt alſo thirty-two colours. 
The priſoners were delivered up to Labienus on 
his requeſt; and this deſerter, brutal and cruel, 
as, uſual,, diverted himſelf with inſulting them ee 
in their calamity z and aſked them farcaſtically, -. - 
if it was uſual for veterans to run away; after 
1 he cauſed them to be * to death. 
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Clas.  Cfar, having receixed ſuch a check, ſub- 
Ca, 4+. mitted to 79 Hle found he could not pro- 
ter wires is ſecute his ſcheme, and therefote gave it up. 
retreat He called in, all hie forces from the fonts; he 
Ala. BO longer thought of attacking or incloſing the 
| Shame and enemy; he aimed at nothing but a retreat, til! 


ff ES 


no loſs, though, purſued by Pompey, for three 
days. On the fourth, Cæſar having got a day's 

march, Pompey ſtopped, and left him to con- 
tinue his route; he then held a Council on the 
Penp, uſe he ſhould. make of the, ſuperiority he had 
Dl iv acquired over his adverſar f. 

2 Fh, Afranius, and ſome. others, were for going 
chooſes to into Italy 5 and he enforced his opinion with 
fey is ſome ſtrong arguments. He repreſented, that 
| "conch Italy was not in a condition to make any de: 
Temp. (152.9 : fence z 


* 


fene pre putts as. ent tacks hop 3 794+ 
75 g and cities 3 receive them witk 
He added, that, when they were once 
ot = of Italy, they ſhould. alſo neceſſarily be 
fo of the dependent iſlands, Sicily, Sardimia, 
rſica, and even of Gaul and Spain. Laſtly, 
be pretended, that it became good citizens to 
. — their Country, who expected it from 
them; and not to let it groan any longer under 
oppreſſion, nor be yexed and inſuked by the 
Manilters and Slaves of Tyrangs. | 
Pompey was not affected by theſe couſins. 
I. ſeemed to him inglorious to fly ia ſecond = 
time, before an enemy who might follow them. 
Beſides, he thought juſtly, that he ought not to 
abandon 3 Scipio and his army, who, if 
he went into Italy, would inevitably fall a prey 
to Cæſar. And, as to the regard to be paid to 
his Country, he thought the beſt way to err 
that, was, not to make Italy the ſcene of the © 
horrors of war, but, on the contrary, to pro- 
ſecute it in a-diſtant region; ſo that Rome, 
being meer ſpectatrix ot the war, might have 
nothing to do but to admit her Conqueror. He 
therefore determined to continue in (Greece, and 
there decide the quarrel. Ne. 
Ile did not, however, obſtinately follow CEN 
„ Cæſar, whom he had no hopes of overtaking, _ 
but formed a deſign of weakening him, by. 
ſurprizing Domitius Calvinus, his Lieutenant, 
who wich two legions ſtopped Metellus Scipio 
on the confines of Theſſaly and Macedonia. 
This ſcheme was well- imagined, and had like 
to have ſucceeded. Calvinus knew nothing of 
what had happened at Dyrrachium. Cæſar's 
couriers had not been able to get to him; be- 
cauſe, ſince Pompey's ſucceſs, all the country 
. B b 


declared 


0 
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ES 0 for him, whom they already conſidered 


as victorious. So that Calvinus was in perfect 
ſecurity; and, having left Metellus Scipio for 


the convenience of proviſions and forage, was 


actually marching (without knowing it) to meet 
Pompey, and deliver himſelf into his hands. 


OA lucky accident ſaved him. Some of the ene- 


Ceſar 
Joins Cal-- 
VIRUS. 


my's ſcouts, of the number of thoſe Allobroges 


deſerters I ſpoke of, met thoſe of Calvinus; 
and knowing them, as they had ſerved toge- 


ther formerly in Gaul, entered into converſa- 


tion with them, and informed them of all 


that had paſſed ; of Pompey's victory, and 
Cæſar's retreat. Advice was immediately given 
of this to Calvinus; and he marched back 
again ſo à propos, that Fomnpey mifſed of him 


but by four hours. 

_ Czfar foreſaw Calvinus's danger, and was 
in full march to join him. But the care of his 
ſick and wounded, whom he was neceſſitated 


to leave in ſome place of ſafety, and other un- 


avoidable buſineſs, had retarded him. Calvinus 
however eſcaped from Pompey in the manner 


related, and joined Cæſar near Eginium, a 


His a- 
rious diſ- 
f poſitions, 


according 


town on the borders of Theſſaly. 


This was what Cæſar principally deſired. 


Uncertain what projects Pompey might form 


after the actions at Dyrrachium, he had con- 


we ;/. ſidered every thing; and thought it neceſſary at 
| Ferent de. all events to turn towards Theſſaly, and there 


nt ers; 
pey migh 
form. 


re-unite his whole ſtrength. If Pompey paſſed 
Into Italy, he purpoſed (after having joined 
Calvinus) to wind round the Adriatic ſea by 
the coaſt of Illyricum, and thus go to the 
defence of Italy. Pompey might take other 


meaſures, and fall on the maritime cities of 
Epirus, in which Cæſar had left garriſons. 


In 
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5 In chat caſe he reckoned to oblige — — 175 R. 10 %/ꝗÜ 
attacking Metellus Scipio, to leave every thing N 
to ſurcour him. Laſtly, if Pompey marched 
e Theſſaly, Calvinus's danger would have 
compelled Cæſar to have done the ſame. And 
this laſt plan ſuited him beſt, becauſe in that 
caſe his adverſary, leaving the ſea, loſt the in- 

finite advantage thence. reſulting 3 3 all things 

| were then equal between them, except num- 
bers which never frighted Czfar, 5 

Things having fell out according to | his Coer 
wiſhes, he endeavoured. to penetrate into Theſ-/orms the 
ſaly. But the loſſes, lately ſuſtained by him, SAP 4 
bad altered the diſpoſition of the people; and, T. 
though before the whole country had ſent De- 
puties to him to proffer their ſervice, yet nor 
the city of Gomphi, which was the firſt hge 
came to, ſhut. its gates againſt him. Cæſar 
was aware of the conſequences of ſuch a pre- 
cedent; and, to prevent its bad effects, he im- 
mediately aſſaulted the town ſo vigorouſly, that 
he was maſter of it before evening, and gave 
It up to be plundered. The Conqueror found 

there all ſorts of neceſſaries, and particularly 4 8 5 
great quantities of wine. As his troops had © 
long fared ill, they now made themſelves 
amends, and drank to exceſs, particularly the 
Germans, This debauch, by ſtirring the hu- 
mours of their bodies, which were naturally 
robuſt and vigorous, re-eſtabliſhed their health, - 
which was impaired by the hardſhips they had 
endured ; and that, which would have killed 
delicate men, reſtored to theſe veterans their 

_ priſtine vigour. 

Aͤppian relates, that a houſe: at Gomphi pre- 
ſented to thoſe who entered it a very tragical 

ſpectacle; twenty dead bodies of venerable old 
| TE men 
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_ AR. 7% men ſtretched on the ground, 2s in a unk 
* 5 Ne, having each of dein his cop” by 1 
Only one was yet fitting, with his cap ih 

hand. This was the Phyfician, who, IT 

had adminiſtered the Poiton to the others, had | 
taken it himſelf in his tort,” The applehenfion 

of the terrible calamitiet that attend à A 
drove them to this deed of de „ eee 

W From Gomphi Cæſar marc ex Airto 

5 

that of to the city of Metropolis,  wtioſe Inffabltan 
1 at firſt imitared their ne! + Rb being. unac- 

dne ed with their Mr. ut, as ſoon 
-as informed of it by fome 'prifoners from Gan. 
Phi, who were ſent to them, "They opened their 
gates in haſte, and admitted Cæſaf; 3: Who ſuf- 
fered no hoſtilities to be committed, hor ary 

Harm to be done them. 

He comes The different treatment of Meſs 955 cies 
to Phar- was 2 leſſon to all the others in Theſſaly. 

_ one refuſeg to fubmit to Czfar,. and 1e 

A. his orders; except Lariſſa, into which Metellus 
un. Scipio had entered with all his troops. He 

advanced then without difficulty to Phartatia, 4 

a place he was going to ein Wee by one of 
the moſt i important battles that hiſtory | has pre- 
ſerved. As the country was good, and covered 
with corn that was near ripe, Ceſar Judg d it 
a proper place to wait for Pompey 18. Pom- 
pey did not loiter; but, having joined Metellus 
Scipio, came and encamped near Ceſar. He 

ſhared the honours of the command with his 
father-in-law, and would have him e in 
all N as his es es 
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